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THE NEGRO 


His Present Condition 
and Future Prospects 

by Frank B. Hendren 


EDITOR'S NOTE: "The Negro—His Present 
Condition and Future Prospects" was originally 
published in Volume 7 of THE STUDENT, No¬ 
vember, 1887. It expresses a prejudice char¬ 
acteristic of that day. 


During the days of the Southern Confederacy a de¬ 
sign for a national seal for the new government was 
submitted to Jefferson Davis for his criticism. This de¬ 
sign showed a negro in the foreground, lying asleep on 
two or three bales of cotton behind some palmetto trees, 
under which lay the characteristic implements of the 
South. "I don't like it," said the sage old statesman; 
"when that negro wakes up it will be a bad day for 
the Confederacy." This prophetic remark has, in one 
sense, been verified, but it required the din of four years' 
terrible warfare, and the scent of the blood of over 
one million of America's noblest sons to arouse him. 
And even now the drowsiness of a long nap hangs 
heavily on his eyelids, and he is half-dreaming, half¬ 
thinking, of the future. It is only at the stern bidding 
of destiny that he stirs forth; it has ever been so with 
him; will it not ever continue to be so? His past history 
portrays him sleeping soundly and peacefully amidst 
the many storms that beat around and against him. 
It was with slothfulness and blind-staggering that he 
followed the hand of fate, that was to lead him forth 
from the deep chasm of appalling ignorance and thrall- 


dom into which he had fallen. He never once seconded 
the movement that was to emancipate him from his 
condition of base servitude. But now the day begins t< 
dawn on him, and what the noontide of that day wil 
be, is one of the most momentous questions with whid 
American politics has to deal. 

Much has been written and said about the negr< 
within the last two decades; northern advocates of civi 
rights have vented their fumes in our newspapers art 
popular magazines; white lecturers and colored lecturer! 
have gone through the country earnestly endeavoring to 
convince him of his powers, and of the grand possibility 
that lie just ahead of him. He has been told again art 
again that the political rights delegated to him by tf* 
constitution are only nominal rights; that he has beef 
thwarted in the full and free exercise of these right 
by the political machinations of his white neighbor* 
and, indeed, that the white people of the South eve* 
cherish the purpose of ultimately imposing on him th* 
conditions of his former servitude. There can hardh 
be a doubt that, had he been possessed of larg 6 * 
capability of independent and vigorous action, he woul* 
long ago have been aroused into furious action by thes* 
inflammatory appeals. 

I can scarcely hope to glean anything new from trt 
vast field of enquiry and speculation in regard to tb 
negro questions; I have no new theory to offer for hr 
future; but it is certainly a vital and important question 1 
and one which I think I may profitably discuss in th* 
article. 

In the first place, then, let us consider the charact® 
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and temper of the Negro; in the second place, his social 
progress; and, in the third place, the influence that 
he is likely to exert on our social and political history 
in the future. 

I think it may be laid down as a maxim, that the 
whiter a people is, the greater its energy and activity; 
and the blacker a people is, the less its energy and 
activity. While there may be some exceptions to this 
r ule, still the history of the human race abundantly 
proves the truth of it. 

God ever clothes the most valuable pieces of his 
handiwork in the choicest colors. The flower containing 
the sweet nectar and emitting the fragrant odor, pos¬ 
sesses the most delicate colors. The birds that sing the 
sweetest songs are clothed in the gayest plumage. The 
tree that bears the choicest fruit has the foliage of the 
brightest green. 

The Caucasians have ever been the pioneers of civili¬ 
zation; the Mongolians have formed the rear-guard; the 
negroes have been the camp-followers. 

The negro's physical characteristics at once distin- 
9 u ish him from all other races of men. Nor is it certain 
that his color is the most striking of these. Even though 
Jt were possible for him to wash himself clear of the 
sable hue," his thick protruding lips, flat nose, kinky 
hair and broad flat feet, would at once betray him as 
Q w hite-washed negro." Not one in a thousand of his 
People presents a fine noble looking form. His head is 


usually disproportioned and ill-shapen. His body is un¬ 
couth and his action awkward. Now who would expect 
to find an average human mind in such a body? Might 
we not as reasonably expect to find the choicest pippin 
on the crab-bush? Physiologists tell us that the brain 
of the negro is smaller and less perfectly developed than 
the brain of the white man, and accordingly, we find 
him displaying inferior powers of mind. He possesses 
little foFce of character, and is preeminently a creature 
of circumstances, believing too literally that "sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof" and so never "taking 
thought for the morrow." The most prominent trait in 
his character is his imitativeness. He strives to ape the 
white man in everything he does, and this, perhaps, is 
the one redeeming feature of his character, having 
served more than any other one thing, since he has 
been among us, to make him even what he is. He seeks 
perfection in nothing, but only a mean imitation. Again, 
he is the most servile of human beings. No employment 
is so delightful to the average negro as that of serving 
the white man in the character of a household servant. 
While we regard involuntary servitude as an unmitigated 
curse and rejoice in the fact of the negro's emancipa¬ 
tion from his former condition of slavery, we believe 
that he will still continue to live in a state of semi¬ 
servitude from sheer force of character. 

We come now to our second point, the social progress 
the negro has already made. 






























The first negro slave was brought to the United 
States and sold in the year 1620. For some years after¬ 
ward the importation of Africans was rapid and con¬ 
stant. The negro was held in bondage 240 years. His 
advancement in the social scale since he has been 
among us, has not been what we should have expected 
when we look at the refining influences that have in¬ 
evitably been brought to bear on his character. No 
other people in all the history of the world has enjoyed 
such facilities for becoming civilized as the negro. 
True, he was a slave, but such slavery as he was sub¬ 
jected to, is the most favorable condition to a certain 
degree of civilization. His lot was cast among one of 
the most civilized peoples on earth and he was a slave, 
not unusually, in the most cultured families; so he must 
needs have imbibed our civilization as he breathed the 
air around him. He looked upon the white man as a 
superior being and naturally strove to imitate him. 
Our own rude ancestors, swarming in on the Roman 
provinces and making conquest of the fairest portion 
of them, even with their haughty contempt of the con¬ 
quered provincials, yet imbibed, without being aware 
of it, their superior civilization from constant contact 
with them. The negro in this country has made little 
effort to better his condition. He has been irresistibly 
swept along by the force of external circumstances to 
his present position. 

The political rights and privileges that have been 
bestowed upon him during the first quarter of a century 
are without a parallel in the history of the world The 
emancipation of 3,000,000 slaves in one day was a 
gigantic stroke, but the elevation of these slaves in 
another day to all the rights and privileges of free-born 
citizens, was a procedure without a precedent in the 
history of nations. 

Was the negro prepared to assume all the respon¬ 
sibilities of citizenship under a Republican form of 
government where, in the words of the constitution, "all 
power is vested in and derived from the people?" Hither¬ 
to, he had learned little more about the government 
under which he was to assume citizenship than the mule 
he drove in the Southern cotton-field. 

With all these responsibilities as well as rights and 
privileges suddenly and unexpectedly thrust upon him 
no wonder that he was bewildered to find himself cast 
about on the turbulent sea of politics without rudder or 
sa«ls- No wonder that he regarded his honest white 
neighbor as his worst enemy and the Northern carpet¬ 
bagger, pandering to all his baser hopes, as his best 


He has suffered himself to be the political pupp 
of designing demagogues ever since the day the electi 
franchise was conferred on him. 

The educational progress of the negro has been ve 
slow. The colored population of the United States nc 
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amounts to over 7,000,000. Of this number, over 6,000,- 
000, or more than 85 per cent, cannot read and write 
And yet, during the past twenty years, they have hac 
all the facilities for acquiring an education that the 
poor white children have enjoyed. They have had offeree 
them all the advantages of the public schools. In the 
acquisition of material wealth, the negro has very little 
skill or forecast. If he has bread today he never think 
of the morrow. The colored population of the South pa) 
taxes on $91,000,(XX) worth of property. This would give 
each head of a family, allowing five to each family, ar 
average of $65 worth of property. Very few of then 
are freeholders. They prefer to live in the cities an< 
towns and to lead a mercenary life. 

We wish now to briefly enquire, in the light of hi 
past history and from his present status in society, wha 
may be the influence he is likely to exert on our futun 
political and social history. 

I suppose there is now no person of intelligence arx 
candor who will deny that the negro's presence amon< 
us for the past 265 years has been a very great bless 
ing to him and a very great curse to the white mar 
For the negro, it has been to lift him from the lowes 
depths of moral, social, and political degradation tha 
human nature is capable of reaching, and to elevat 
him, even though it was through the ordeal of 24 
years of slavery, to all the rights, privileges and im 
munities of citizenship under the freest and nobles 
government the world has ever seen. For the white man 
it has been to entail upon him all the miseries artf 
degradation of a most destructive civil war, under th< 
burdens of which we still groan. Who will soon forgd 
the political humiliation to which the people of a larg< 
part of the Republic were reduced soon after the wan 
And all on account of the negro. But now, through 
successive struggles in which he had no part, he ha* 
been placed on an equal political footing with tf* 
white man and all seem cheerfully to accept the ne* 
order of things. Every fetter to his progress has bed 
removed at no small cost, but his past history warrant* 
the conclusion that his character is devoid of eveO 
true impulse to progress. What, then, can he ever # 
but a passive element in Americon politics? We so rod 
times hear the belief expressed that the negro 
eventually predominate over the white man in tN 
South. If we could give him the credit for the pla<* 
he now occupies in American society; if he had bed 
indeed the architect of his own fortune; if he had ev* 
once set in motion forces that hod helped to bring aboaj 
his present political and social stonding, then this be^ 
might be well-founded. His indifference, however, 
education, his indolent and sluggish nature, his ^ 
providence and wont of inventive genius, are elemefljj 
in his temper that must ever keep him at the foot * 
the social scale. 
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The most alarming feature of the negro question is 
prolific increase of the race. At the close of the 
^ Q ‘ e war, there were in the United States something 
3,000,000 colored people; now there are over 7,- 
°°°,000. It is said that the colored population of the 
United States doubles every thirty-five years. And we 
mus t bear in mind the fact that this increase in the 
c °lored population is due alone to births, while the in- 
Cre °se in the white population is largely due to im¬ 
migration. Five hundred negroes are born in the United 
^Qtes every day. In 1987, one hundred years hence, at 
* e present rate of increase, there will be in this country 
n ear|y 200,000,000 negroes. But while the ratio of births 
Qrr >ong our colored population is greater than among 
° Ur white population, the ratio of deaths is likewise 
heater. The ratio of deaths among negroes is greater 
now than during the days of their slavery. The average 
displays very little care or judgment in administer- 
| n 9 to the sick, while he has very little fortitude in bear- 
ln 9 up under disease, the consequence being that he 
9®nero||y dies a t Qn earlier age than the white man. 

e utter disregard of sanitary laws, the condition of 
^ UQ lid poverty in which he lives, and his peculiar sus- 
Q e ^'b'l'ty to certain kinds of epidemics, can but have 
Perforating effect on the future of his race. 


Many persons fear that amalgamation of the white 
and colored population of this country will eventually 
take place. Should complete amalgamation ever be 
effected, we cannot imagine a more deplorable condi¬ 
tion of things. But is such an amalgamation likely ever 
to take place? Do not our race prejudices, interwoven 
in the very textures of our natures, form an eternal 
barrier to such an amalgamation? Does not its possi¬ 
bility presuppose the contamination of the purest blood 
that ever coursed through human veins, and the utter 
and hopeless degradation and ultimate ruin of one of 
the proudest races that God ever permitted to dwell on 
this earth? There is nothing in the history of the past 
to justify the conclusion that two races so radically 
and essentially different in character, temper, and physi¬ 
cal features of the negro and white man should in the 
common course of things, amalgamate. 

Modern pessimists may promulgate their doleful 
theories, but for my part, I prefer to think more nobly 
of the race to which I belong than that it will termi¬ 
nate its proud and imperious career by mingling its 
noble blood with the sluggish blood of one of the most 
inferior races on earth. True, the scum of our white 
population may amalgamate with the colored popula¬ 
tion, but that will be "the lowest deep below which no 
lower deep shall ever yawn." 
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We Must Integrate 


EDITOR'S NOTE: "We Must Integrate" was 
originally published as an editorial in Volume 
74 of THE STUDENT, November 1958. As the 
first statement of its kind in a Wake Forest 
publication, it caused quite a furor; but it was 
indicative of a changing trend of thought con¬ 
cerning the matter of integration of Southern 
colleges. 


Wake Forest College, if it is to continue to call itself 
an intellectual and Christian center for education, must 
integrate. It is not a question of whether the College has 
received qualified Negro applicants or not. Nor does it 
matter that the College has too long been the focal point 
of much controversy. The integration situation is not a 
problem for this college community. There are no reasons 
for it to be a problem. A college must be a place for not 
only free expression of ideas but also a place where all 
people desirous of pursuing an education are free to do 
so. If these attributes do not describe a college then 
there is no other description for a college. Wake Forest 
has won the battle for free expression of ideas; it now 
must assert that it is a complete educational institution 
by admitting any qualified applicant regardless of any¬ 
thing so irrelevant and unimportant as the color of the 
applicant's skin. 

The hue and cry has been for a middle-of-the-road 
process in the matter of integration. Almost all thinking 
people connected with the College realize that one day 
the College will be forced to consider integration. But 
a large majority of these thinking people suggest a 
wait-and-see policy, a comfortable rut policy. We assert 
that these middle-of-the-roaders are more dangerous 
than members of the Ku Klux Klan. It is the obligation 
and the privilege for the intellectuals (and we assume 
that these are what necessarily makes up a true college) 
to be first, to stick their necks out, if you please, when 
they realize as thinkers and as ethical men that the 
rational and right thing to do is to integrate. It is true 
that the College has been in the headlines a great deal. 
There was the Tribble issue and the panty raid and then 
last year the silly dancing fiasco. But these notorious 
events of the past years were not of any real importance 


to the College as an intellectual center. They concerned 
administration, rowdy boys and Baptist control of the 
College. The integration question concerns and chal* 
lenges the very basis of the College's purposes and re* 
sponsibilities. 

We have been warned, second hand to be true, that 
such a statement as this would do the College no good 
In this case the College does not need nor deserve to 
be "done good." We believe that the College is wron<j 
in not confessing that it has been wrong, that it has not 
fulfilled its precious duties. True, there has been no 
statement from the Board of Trustees, there has been 
no official word from the administration. A few members 
of the faculty, most of them in fairly closed circunrv 
stances, have voiced the opinion that the College should 
integrate, but they have voiced the opinion in hushed 
tones. It is also true that we have had applications from 
Negroes. The applicants were not qualified and, there* 
fore, logically could not be considered. But how are we 
going to have qualified Negro applicants until we make 
some sort of announcement? We do not wish to "ad* 
vertise," yet how are people to know our stand unless 
we state our stand. 

We are well aware that there is a strong element on 
campus that is opposed to integration in any form. This 
element is, unfortunately, not entirely composed of stu< 
dents who could be excused on the grounds of ado* 
lescent ignorance. There are some professors who assert 
"white superiority" and "equal and separate institutions/ 
For these admitted few we only shake our heads and 
wonder what they are doing in an institution of higher 
learning. As for the students surely one of the College's 
major responsibilities is to do away with provincialism 5 
so true education may stand a chance. 

We cannot, and the important theologians of otf 
time cannot, understand how people who claim to b* 
Christians cannot see the necessity for integration 
they understand anything at all of Christ's teaching* 
We do not believe that inviting Negro speakers to speak 
or choirs to sing is the Christian's answer to his respond 
sibilities. 

Wake Forest must have the courage to make its com 
fession immediately. If it does not we fear we must 
despair of it. 

Things such as this are often discussed and ofte 11 
heatedly argued. We feel as if there comes a time wh^ 
they must be said aloud and to the public. 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE DREAM? 

by Bill Twyford 


At least until memories of the summer's racial hyper¬ 
tensions are suppressed into subconsciousness, we are 
painfully aware that no area of American life deserves 
m ore attention than that of human relations. When 
hot spots such as Newark and Detroit burst into flames, 
0Ur minds should have been indelibly branded with the 
realization that programs of positive action — not just 
decades of prolonged adjustment — are now essential. 
And in this time when numerous groups are committed 
to the methodical creation of discord and chaos, North 
Carolinians can be proud of a group of men and women 
among them who are committed to the elimination of 
racial injustice and the assurance of equal opportunities 
■or all citizens. 

These men and women are members of the North 
Carolina Good Neighbor Council, established in January, 
•963, by Governor Terry Sanford, who first defined the 
Purposes of the Council: to encourage the employment 
0 Qualified people without regard to race and to pro- 
m ote the training of youth for employment. The man 
Was tapped to direct this vital program is David S. 
oltrane, a veteran of thirty years' service in the State 
overnment, and a man who at the age of seventy-four 
js still a n effective and highly regarded state leader. 

Qving served in the departments of Agriculture, Ad¬ 
ministration, and the Budget, Mr. Coltrane is familiar 
^■th the varied problems and needs of Tar Heels. And 
ls vast experience was invaluable in guiding North 
urolina as she took her baby steps in the area of 
uman relations. With limited funds and an extremely 
sma I staff, Mr. Coltrane found his job difficult. But he 
rte< ^ ,Q y in 9 the groundwork and attempted initial 
F 0rts in Problem-solving. 

ortunately, the change of governors did not hinder 
e work of the Council. Instead, Governor Dan Moore 


' s a i unior English major from Nashville, Tennessee ond 
,Qte Editor of THE STUDENT. 


announced in July, 1965, that he was broadening the 
Council's responsibilities to include virtually all phases 
of race relations in the state. The redefined purposes 
of the Council may be summarized as follows: 

1. To study problems in the area of human relations, 

2 To promote equality of opportunity for all citizens, 

3. To promote understanding, respect, and good will 
among all citizens, 

4. To promote channels of communication, 

5. To encourage the employment of qualified people 
without regard to race, 

6. To encourage youth to be better trained and 
qualified for employment, and 

7. To enlist the cooperation and assistance of all 
State and Local governmental officials in the 
attainment of the objectives of the State Good 
Neighbor Council. 

Governor Moore also boosted the Council's membership 
from the originally appointed twenty-eight to the present 
group of fifty-six, which includes thirty-three whites, 
twenty-two Negroes, and one Indian. 

In July, 1966, Governor Moore appointed Robert S. 
Harrell as Assistant to the Chairman of the North 
Carolina Good Neighbor Council. A native North Caro¬ 
linian who has spent most of his post-seminary years 
in the ministry, Harrell came to the Council staff after 
having served as Chairman of the Edenton-Chowan 
Good Neighbor Council. The latest addition to Mr. 
Coltrane's growing staff, however, is Lindsay A. Merritt, 
a native of Durham and specialist in distributive educa¬ 
tion. Mr. Merritt has served since January, 1967, as 
the Council's Employment Services Representative. These 
new members have stepped enthusiastically into the 
difficult task of coordinating the programs of the 
Council. For although the Council is literally spread 
across the state, most of the initiative must be taken 
by the Chairman and his staff from the Raleigh office. 

Every staff member is extremely dedicated to the 
purposes and objectives of the Council. During times 
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of local racial tensions, it is not unusual for a staff 
member to put in ninety hours a week on the job. But 
Mr. Harrell has indicated that in spite of the difficult 
conditions, the staff refuses to be easily discouraged, 
for at the same time that they realize the "magnitude 
of the task and the fickleness of the human mind," 
they continue to believe that "somehow there are 
workable solutions to at least some of the problems our 
nation and the world face in race relations." 

Since the Council works without legal authority to 
enforce compliance, it has followed the Governor's lead 
in relying upon persuasion and negotiation in handling 
the state's human relations problems. Institutes and 
conferences dealing with prejudice, education, employ¬ 
ment, and housing hopefully lay the foundation for 
changes in attitudes, improvement of education, and 
training for jobs. Although such advances will take 
time, on occasion the results of the Council's efforts 
have been readily observed. For instance, Mr. Coltrane's 
mediatory involvement has undoubtedly eased tensions 
in many communities before violence erupted. His efforts 
were particularly effective in Plymouth in September, 
1965, and in Edenton and Hertford in the spring of 1966. 

But for the most part, the success of the Council 
lies in its ability to initiate positive programs and atti¬ 
tudes. A recent project of the Council was the joint 
sponsorship of two Vocational Guidance Institutes, the 
first in Greensboro in August, 1966, and the second in 
Chapel Hill this July. These twelve-day institutes fea¬ 
tured lectures and seminars concerning employment 
problems. Tours were also scheduled to provide partici¬ 
pants with the opportunity to visit industries and cor¬ 
porations where effective steps have been taken to 
provide equal job opportunities for all citizens. R. J. 
Reynolds, Western Electric, and Burlington Industries 
were among the state's leading companies to cooperate 
in these institutes. (It is interesting to note that while 
one Council staff member was involved in the Chapel 
Hill Institute, another was involved in the Greensboro 
racial incidents, and a third was involved in the Durham 
situation when racial unrest was prevelant there. While 
the Greensboro and Durham incidents required a type 
of emergency troubleshooting, the response of the 
participants in the Vocational Guidance Institute was 
encouraging and illustrated the importance of long-range 
planning. It is clear, therefore, that both present and 
future needs figure prominently in the work of the 
Council.) 

Although most of its operations are initiated from 
the Raleigh office, the Council is normally convened 
for meetings once every three months to discuss current 
problems and to make plans for the future. The mem¬ 
bers of Mr. Coltrane's staff are also in constant com¬ 
munication with all fifty-six members, who advise the 
staff on policy programs and serve as contacts and 
sources of information in their respective communities. 
Indeed, all of the members are needed to encourage 


the work of approximately seventy-five local Good Neigh 
bor and Human Relation Councils in the state, and ti 
suggest steps they can take to establish positive actio) 
programs. 

In addition to their work within the state, members o 
the Council staff also communicate with human relation 
organizations in other states. Kentucky and Tennessei 
have similar statewide programs, and most norther) 
states have commissions, many of them with statutes tt 
enforce. Mr. Harrell's participation in the annual Rad 
Relations Institute at Nashville, Tennessee's Fisk Uni 
versity in July is an example of the Council's efforts tl 
be aware of human relations problems and progranri 
throughout the country. 

The Council has already taken giant strides forward 
but it is still plagued by the universal problems of irr 
sufficient funds and overworked staff members. How 
ever, the main problems are not these internal difficulties 
nor even the negating efforts of Klansmen and thei 
kind. The chief impediments to be overcome are sti 
the lethargy and lack of concern on the part of mar 
leaders and officials who do not really understand th 
pressing needs of minority people and who are n< 
committed to affirmative action programs designed t 
meet these needs. The minister of a Protestant congrt 
gation in a large southern city recently stated the Cour 
cil's problem very succinctly when he said, "Most of i 
are basically good people, but the good that we hav 
been doing is not enough." 

In analyzing our own situation, we must realize the 
although a university community may be a syntheti 
one, it can still be the source of positive influence an 
action. Granted, we at Woke Forest already have muc 
to our credit. Members of our student body were re 
sponsible for the peaceful desegregation of the Colleg) 
Members of our student body initiated the Pattersc 
Avenue Mission Project. And a member of our com 
munity, Reverend Warren Carr, is a member of th 
State Good Neighbor Council. But unless such positiv 
thinking and action becomes the rule rather than th 
exception, we may soon find that human relations hav 
become inhuman relations, and any hopes for restoring 
internal peace in America will have vanished. In M< 
Coltranes words, "North Carolino has the opportunit 
to demonstrate to the South, the Nation, and the wod 
both its capacity for orderly change and the extent c 
its faith in the future. A moment of decision has com 
for each of us and for our communities and Stafl 
Challenging opportunities represent growth, and I of 1 
confident that North Carolina has only begun its growtl 
in our time. The North Carolina dream must becom* 
a reality. In this quest the words of love, good will 
neighborliness, brotherhood and faith will have a com¬ 
mon ring that surmounts time and ploce." 

The North Carolina Good Neighbor Council is dedi¬ 
cated to bringing the "impossible dreom" to its realiza¬ 
tion. And they need all the help they can get. 
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The Safety Patrolman's Badge 

by Ed Myers 

l 


Show and tell. Show and tell. It's all back in my 
memory somewhere, and on especially good nights—if 
say, it is a time of special sun spot activity or a warm 
night just after it rains—old memories of all the horrid 
show and tell periods of my whole bloody life come 
floating back to me, static-filled and blotchy, like the 
third re-runs of "I Love Lucy" episodes. 


Show and tell. Show and tell. That great forerunner 
of all public speaking. Grab the kid and force him to 
go up there and make a fool of himself before all the 
world while he's still young, so that he won't mind it 
so much when he's older. A wise fool is the best fool. 


Show and tell. Show and tell. "We went to the air¬ 
port yesterday. I saw the airplanes and they were flyin' 
and landin' and there was about a million of them and 
that was somethin'." Old fat Julius told that same story 
every day, and every day he would rock back and forth, 
back and forth, the whole time he was speaking, with 
his hands folded and resting on his fat stomach. No 
one liked Julius because he was too fat to bend forward 
and hide his head, the way you had to in the air raid 
drills. 


Those first show and tell periods in kindergarten 
proved to be the source of my first traumatic experi¬ 


Edward Myers, whose fiction has appeared previously in THE STU¬ 
DENT, is a junior English major from Landisville, Pennsylvania. 


ence—the day I learned that even pureness of hear 
and mind does not assure the trust of your fellow mad 
and can, in fact, bring on the DISTRUST of your fellot 
man. It still hurts, it still rips and gouges and sears d 
my heart to recall that horrible day in kindergarten 
For shock value, it ranks with the time I was caugH 
embezzling molding clay in the first grade. Why me?! 
say now as I look back on it. Why me? I still feel <t 
though I was cheated out of the innocence of my youth 

It all started one Sunday afternoon when Uncle Jirnm! 
stopped in for a visit. Actually, Uncle Jimmy was nfl* 
my uncle. He was my old man's boss. I called him Unci 
Jimmy because he wanted me to. I did not know thd 
that Uncle Jimmy was married, because he never brougH 
his wife along. 


I liked Uncle Jimmy all right. He would take us W 
Sunday afternoon drives in his car, and we'd stop at < 
Howard Johnson's and get hot dogs, the very best kirf 
that are in a folded piece of toast and make your mourf 
water to smell them. 


Uncle Jimmy wouid always bring me things, too^ 
little presents, like a whole ringfull of skeleton key 5 
with a can opener in the shape of a mermaid. Or * 
lucky rabbit's foot. Yes, I liked Uncle Jimmy all right 


The biggest present of oil, though, came the Sundd 
afternoon Uncle Jimmy took us for the ride down tN 
Pennsylvania Turnpike to Valley Forge and then bad 
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to our place in Chestnut Tree Heights, which was the 
very elite-sounding name given to our little development 
of rowhouses located on the side of a hill that over¬ 
looked a muddy creek where a girl had drowned the 
summer before. 

Well, we were all back in the luxury of our row- 
house, and my parents and Uncle Jimmy were talking 
and I was watching "Zoo Parade" on television. The 
man with the mustache was standing there letting all 
kinds of snakes crawl all over him. He did that every week 

let snakes crawl all over him, around his arms and 
neck and messing up his hair. I didn't like watching those 
snakes because I kept imagining what they must feel 
like, slithering all over your body. 

If was in the middle of this snake part of the tele¬ 
vision show that Uncle Jimmy called out to me in his 
important-sounding voice, which was very different from 
the sweet-sounding voice he used when talking to my 
mother. "Petey. Hey, Petey. Come here. I got something 
for you." 


I got up off the floor and walked over to Uncle Jimmy, 
my mind racing in wild anticipation of what in the world 
this wonderful new present would be. 

Uncle Jimmy reached into the pocket of his old brown 
tweed sportcoat and seemed to fish around in there for 
Q very long time before he finally drew it out—the gift 
Q lifetime! There it was in that big, meaty hand—a 
safety patrolman's badge! Not just a safety patrolman's 
tadge, but a CAPTAIN'S badge, with the blue in the 


center and the silver all around. 

0/ joy of joys! 0, gift of gifts! Uncle Jimmy, I love 

you! 

It's my old safety patrolman's badge from back when 
w as in school," Uncle Jimmy said, handing it to me. 

Its my old safety patrolman's badge! For Pete's sake, 
’dn t he think I knew what it was! Anyone in the world 
knew what it was. 

Immediately my mind began reeling with thoughts 
t u ^l° r y— wa 't they saw THIS in show and tell! 
, he V d go crazy. They'd all forget old fat Julius and 
-js oirplane story. I'd be the King of Show and Tell. 

e yd all bow down before me, kiss my feet. "Arise, 
^ rise ' / noble subjects," I would say, "for I am a fair 
, ln 9- And they would love me, and I would still be 
friendly to them. 

_That night in bed I could not sleep, partly because 
od seen a skeleton walk out of my closet the week 
e 0r e and I was still not fully recovered; but my in¬ 
somnia was due mostly to the excitement of the safety 
Patrolman's badge. I was feeling pretty cocky and told 
e robber who stayed underneath my bed at nights 


that | 


no longer feared him. 


he next morning greeted me cheerfully. I did not 
^ ve kindergarten until the afternoon and spent the 
orning anxiously watching all the television shows 
^onned especially for pre-school children. The world was 
0n e rful and mine, at least for this day. I watched 


"Ding Dong School" and was feeling so powerful that 
I, in essence, told Miss Frances to take her Tiny Tears 
Doll and go to hell. 

After lunch I went two doors up to get Marilyn Pav¬ 
lovsky and start our walk to the Abraham Lincoln School. 
Marilyn Pavlovsky was my girl friend in kindergarten. 
She had blonde hair and blue eyes, and was definitely 
the best-looking chick in our class. 

The sun was shining down brilliantly, perhaps the 
brightest the sun had ever shone. And as Marilyn and 
I walked along, I kept my hand in my jacket pocket, 
carefully clutching my wonderful treasure, the badge, 
that was safetly hidden away there. Oh, Marilyn would 
be so proud of me in show and tell! I would not show 
it to her until then. No, I would not show it to her 
until then, and SHE would gasp along with all the 
others. I would not show it to her until then, and then 
she would be proud. 

We were approaching the corner, and I could see 
the safety patrolman standing there with his arms 
outstretched and looking very official, with that air of 
superiority that you automatically assume upon reaching 
the fourth grade. There were about five kids waiting 
anxiously behind the safety patrolman, who was delight¬ 
ing in his power. 

When Marilyn and I reached the corner, I looked 
both ways and saw that there were no cars in sight, 
although the safety patrolman still had his arms out¬ 
stretched. I became impatient. I could feel the badge 
in my pocket. It was starting to feel a little clammy 
now. I would not show it to Marilyn until show and tell. 

I would not show it to her until then. 

"Marilyn," I said, my voice a little shaky with excite¬ 
ment. I was going to show her the badge. 

"What?" she said. 

"Guess what I have here," I said. I thought my body 
was going to explode at any moment. 

"What ith it? What ith it?" she said. She had a lithp. 

"Guess." 

"I don't know. What ith it?" 

I slowly pulled the safety patrolman's badge from 
my pocket, holding it firmly in the palm of my hand. 
The sun shining down reflected off the silvery metal 
of the badge and into the air. 

"Wow!" Marilyn said, half breathlessly with the shock 
of it all. "Wow!" ' 

The other kids waiting at the corner noticed Marilyn's 
exclamation of amazement and turned to see what it 
was that was causing the most beautiful girl in the 
kindergarten to go into such ecstasy. 

"Holy cow!" 

"Wow!" 

"Holy cow!" 

They were all humbled at the sight of the safety 
patrolman's badge. 

"Wow!" 

"Wowee!" 
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All of these exclamations were said rather softly, 
as though they were all in church and realized the 
holiness of the moment. 

I tried to remain nonchalant about the whole thing, 
although I believe a small smirk may have crept over 
my face. This was my time, the time that so many 
people dream of someday achieving but never do. 

"What is that, kid?" 

I looked up and saw that the speaker was none other 
than the safety patrolman, who had had his back to 
us when I first revealed my prize. He had a slight sneer 
on his face as he glowered over me. 

"What is that, kid?" 

"A safety patrolman's badge," I said with pride. 

"Where did you get it?" 

"Somebody gave it to me," I said. 

"Sure," the safety patrolman said. "Where did you 
get it, kid?" 

For the first time I understood what this was all 
about. I was being questioned as some kind of criminal! 
I became defensive. 

"Somebody gave it to me," I repeated. 

"You stole it, didn't you?" the safety patrolman 
shouted. 

"No!" 

"Give it here!" The safety patrolman kept hold of 
my shirt and grabbed the back of my neck and squeezed 
hard with his other hand. I knew I was on the verge 
of panicking, and then I was no longer on the verge 
and the whole bomb went off inside me. I kicked his 
shin. 

"Ouch!" 

I kicked again and again. I could no longer feel the 
pressure of the safety patrolman's hand on my neck, 
although he still maintained his hold. I could feel my 
body bubbling over with sobs and I still kept kicking. 

"Ouch! Ouch! Jack, come on over here and help me 
with this kid!" the safety patrolman shouted, and the 
patrolman from across the street ran over to help ap¬ 
prehend the criminal. 

The one called Jack grabbed both my arms and 
pulled them behind my back in a gesture which I am 
sure was meant to cause pain, although I was not 
feeling anything at the moment except the purest form 
of panic. 

I cannot really remember anything specific after that, 
except for catching a quick glance of Marilyn Pav¬ 
lovsky standing in shock on the street corner as I was 
being dragged mercilessly down the sidewalk toward 
the school by the two safety patrolmen. 

I can remember being taken to the principal's office 
and standing outside the door as the one called Jack 
held me and the other one went in to tell Mr. Blefary 
about the horrible criminal they had apprehended, this 
horrible stealer of safety patrolmen's badges. 

"Bring the boy in," a deep voice bellowed from some¬ 
where in the dark recesses of the office. And the one 


called Jack pushed me into the den of terror. 

Through my mind raced all the stories I had hear< 
about those who had had the misfortune of preceding 
me to this office. I had knowledge of Mr. Blefary'! 
electric paddle. There were even stories about kids wh( 
had completely vanished from the face of the eartl 
after they had been sent to this office. Why, I coul< 
remember Richard Simmons back in October. To Mi 
Blefary's office and ZIPPO! never seen again. 

Fortunately, my memory has developed a mental bloc 
concerning the time spent before Mr. Blefary. All I ca 
remember is sobbing very much in that horrible unstop 
pable manner, when you think you are going to di 
because you cannot take a full breath. 

My next clear recollection is of Mr. Blefary ac 
companying me to my kindergarten classroom and Mn 
Lutz, my teacher, opening the door and looking suf 
prised to see me. As Mrs. Lutz opened the door, I coul 
see that the rest of the class was in nap-time, aslee 
on the floor. 

"You can join the rest of the class in nap-tim< 
Peter," Mrs. Lutz said to me, placing her hand betwee 
my shoulder blades and giving a gentle push. 

I went over to the wooden shelves beneath the wir 
dows and got out my throw-rug and unfurled it on th 
floor. I could see Mr. Blefary talking to Mrs. Lutz fl 
the doorway, and because of the way they would oc 
casionally glance at me, I knew they were discussin 
what had happened. I lay on my musty-smelling ru 
and wondered what Mr. Blefary had done with rr 
safety patrolman's badge. 

I did not even attempt to sleep. I had been a nap 
time insomniac since September, and this day woul 
certainly not be the day to begin sleeping. 

Mrs. Lutz closed the door and walked over and s( 
down at her desk. I hoped for a short nap-time pericx 

I looked up at Mrs. Lutz behind her desk from rt 
position prostrate on the floor. She saw me looking < 
her and smiled encouragingly at me. 

"All right, children. All right. Nap-time is ove 
Everybody up," sang Mrs. Lutz. 

Everybody stood up, rolled up their throw-rugs, an 
took them to the shelves beneath the windows. Marily 
Pavlovsky was shocked to see me. She probably though 
I had perished at the hands of those two Cossacks < 
Abraham Lincoln Elementary School. 

"Now it's time for show and tell," said Mrs. Lut 
happily. We were all sitting at our desks now, an 
everybody stiffened with excitement at the mention < 
show and tell. 

Mrs. Lutz stood up and walked back to my desk. S^ 
had a white envelope in her hand and gave it to rrt 

"This is your safety patrolman's bodge, Peter," sh 
said. "And there's a note for your parents, also. Yo 
can show your badge now if you wont to." 

I looked at the envelope in my hand. "No," I so^ 

I don't think I'll show the bodge." 
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We re Goiri Home Now , Annie 

Cmon Leroy, 

We 90 t a mountain to cross 


1 a river to ride. 

^ n d this time we're not at all alone. 

sir, we got us a fine young woman, 

^ woman who I've been wantin' to take home with me 
°, r Q l°ng time. 

I 0n horse. Faster. 

told her I'd be at her home as soon as I fetched you. 
a " the times to be stubborn. 

a cM I 301 * 5011 sa '^ death do us part 
| R ' Ler °y, that's the way I mean it to be. 

mean the way I see it, a fella only loves 
^ ce and it ought to be for keeps. 
for° S |^ S WQ ^ * see *° * ove Annie, 

Q , Q 0n 9 time to come — for the rest of my Ife 
a *hen some. 

^pre^ 6 She is • • • 

th r n r - her hair's as yellow as a daisy, 

Andt^ 0 ' 1 told her. 

And hT 6yeS ' they're as green as the grass in the meadow. 
Oh u Gr S ^ in ' 't <s I'ke milk, like cream, 

e 9oin to *•-' 1 

^°' n to be our home. 

netted by x'j ' t: ^ h e following cycle of poems, reluctantly sub- 
P°ems t c . Boush y because it is unfinished (there ore four more 
Mission of ?J nc l uc kd in the collection), is reprinted with the per- 
Qpestry" and Fayetteville Gazette." 





































Hold down, Leroy. Annie, I — I was — somethin' the 
matter with Leroy here, sorta shyed away from 
me when I was fixin' the harness. 

Sorry I'm a bit late — 

Oh, Annie, you look real pretty — 

Yes, we'll do that George. 

Yessir, Walter, we'll come out as soon as the home's 
Why, thank you, Martha. 

Here, let me help you up, Annie. I love — 

Fine, Sarah. 

Yes we will, Tom. 

Thank you again. 

Annie, you sure do smell — 

Yes, Frank, it's been good 
bein' with you and the boys. 

'Course you understand that I've got somethin' 
sweeter than you fellas now. 

I tell you, Annie, there's just so much that a man 
can take. I mean, you can't be polite for the rest 
of the day. . . . 

Yes ma'am, we sure will. 

Thank you. 

That'll be right nice. 

C'mon, Leroy. Gee-up! 


Annie, you see that mountain out there? 

Well, on the other side of it is our home. And — 

Annie, why're you cryin? 

I say somethin' wrong? 

I like you to kiss me that way. 

Now, c'mon and dry your tears. 

Here, take my hanky. There, that's good. 

We can't have tears on the first day of our marriage. 
Here, take my hand. 

There, that's good too. 

You know, Annie, 

I used to feel, well — to feel all alone. 

I mean I had friends, but nothin' like this. 

I was in my own little corner of the world 
with an old pot-bellied stove to keep me warm. 

But, now I've got somethin' better than that, 
and I'll try to fight the chill off you the best I can. 

I lived in these mountains here all my life. 

Now I've got someone to share 

'em with. They've always been right pretty 

to me, especially when the sun comes up and goes down 

And that little brook there . 

I used to catch fish in it. 

I'll catch you some tomorrow for breakfast. 

And tonight we'll see the prettiest moon you've ever 
seen, and we'll carve our initials in that old tree, 
just like school children, and most of all 
we'll be near to each other. 






















Close your eyes now, Annie. 

We're almost there, 
just around the bend, 
a little bit more now. 

Woah there, Leroy! Hold down. 

Could I kiss you before you open your eyes? 
Oh, Annie, you look so pretty. 

I love you, Annie. 

Now you can open your eyes. 

Yes, Annie . . . we're home now. 


Thoughts at a Fence 

01' fence, you done me well — kept my stock in 
and the wrong kind out, and now I can kindo lean up 
against you for support. 

A man builds somethin' and it turns right around 
and supports him. 

You know, fence, you look right nice here; 

your shadow sorta melts in the ground and you're all 

dressed up in your Sunday best. 

Yessir, those green plants look mighty fine, and the 
grass that grows up between your rails — it goes 
with your brown colors 
Yessir, fence, I'm proud of you. 

Why, you've given Todd a place to climb over, 
and Annie a place to plant these here flowers, 
and you've given me a place to lean up against. 

Yessir, fence, you've done your job. 

A lot depends on us doin' our job, doesn't it fence: 

You gotta keep the wrong kind out and the right things 
in, and I gotta do the same things, so I suppose 
that a fence is a lot like a father. 

They both gotta keep things enclosed You've the meadow 
to keep, and I've to keep Todd and Annie 
We've got to guard them in our own ways. 

Why, you know, we even like the same things. 

We stand here together everyday and watch that old 

sun go to bed, and we watch the birds play on your 

back. Yessir, fence, you're dofn' your job 

and I'm right proud of you And, don't you worry 

none, 'cause Todd'll learn how to 

keep you lookin' fine when I'm too old to tend to 

your needs. Why, just the other day he said to me 

that he noticed you needed a fixin' around your gate, 

and he fixed you. . . . 

Yessir, you'll be taken good care of, and you'll 
take right good care of Todd's sheep too, just 
as he'll take care of his Annie and his Toddy. 
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I wonder if other people know just how much a fence 
is really worth. All the things you've to do, 
the things you've to tend to and look after. 

'Course, I don't suppose that you're alive like the 
rest of us here, but I don't know. . . . 

I imagine you feel that grass tickle you in the wind 

and you don't like too much snow on you, 

but you do look right nice when the snow's set in. 

Yessir, kinda like a picture frame for winter, 
that's what you are. And I think you kinda laugh when 
a small boy talks to you, even though you don't answer 
back. Yessir, you notice the things around you and 
you run along the meadow and wind through the 
fields, and you do your job rightly. 

And you know, I'm pretty sure you like it here. 

You know how I know? 

'Cause just before the sun goes down, 

I got a feelin' you smile the same as I. 

Years Passed 

You see that sky out there, Todd? 

Well, don't you ever forget it, 

'Cause that's where the good Lord lives, 
yessir, that's His home, all right, 
and you can't forget where He lives, 
not to get along right, you can't. 

You're my boy, Todd . . . 
and my dreams and my hopes 
and all the things I couldn't do. 

You've got to plant the seeds that I 
couldn't plant and follow the furrows that 
I couldn't plow. 

Our fire's always been warm here, 
and believe me, I've seen some mighty 
chilled fires in some right 
cold homes. 

But the warmth's still here, 

and you've got to take some of it with you. 

You'll be leavin' now soon. 

You'll be searchin' for your land and 

your own trees . . . 

your own piece of the sky. 

And I'm sad you're goin', 
but I know you've got to, 

'cause a man's to find his own 
home. 

And Todd . . . when you make your 
home don't forget the fire. 

Make it warm and don't ever let it 
turn to ashes or blow out in the wind. 

Keep your home close and 
the love in your heart as warm as 
the fire ... as alive as the grass . . . 
as golden os the sky when that old sun 
sleeps like we all do. 
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You work hard, Todd. 

Don't be afraid of hard toil 
or puttin' your all into fixin' a fence, 

'cause a fence is a mighty important 
person to have around. 

And boy, don't be afraid to try 

any mountain, 'cause God only put 'em there 

for man to climb. 

You get to the top, Todd, 
and you look around you. And 
don't let it slip your mind 
to sigh at the beauty you see. 

And don't let it get to your head 
that you're all grown, 

'cause we men never stop growin'. 

We're like the grass — 

We grow greener every year, and 
in a few new places, too. 

Now, Todd, you'll be findin' 
you a woman pretty soon, 
and that's good; for you see, 
a man was meant to share his 
life and his land and his home. 

A woman — well, she was meant to 
share all those with a man and to 
help him, to share the work with him 
and to hold his tired hands. 

A woman's a good thing, 

don't care what the parson yells 

about woman bein' the downfall 

of man, 'cause if it hadn't been a woman, 

it'd been somethin' else. 

No sir, a woman's somethin' 
you need, Todd, and you make sure 
you find the right kind. 

There's as many kinds of women as 

there are kinds of stars. And, like 

the stars, they all look good when 

they're far away from you and there's o yellow 

moon starin' you in the face. But some 

of 'em aren't good, like the ones — 

oh well, you know what I mean. You 

been into town before. Just pick o good 

woman, Todd — a fine womon who'll be 

near to you all the time. That's important, Todd 

bein' near. 

Well, it's gettin' late, Todd. 

The stars are peekin' through the blue 
out there and the moon's wakin' up. 

Gettin' a bit chilly out here. 

Guess we'll be goin' home now . . . 
goin' to where the fire's waitin'. 




















You've been a good son to me, Todd — 
why what's that in your eye, boy? 

Yes, son, you've been a fine boy. 

But now you're a fine man. And you know, Todd . 
I'm right proud of you. 


"Lord, She's Taken III, Lord" 

Lord, she's taken ill, 

She's taken ill, Lord, 
and the fever's gone to her 
body, and she's cryin' in the 
night. 

And I'm to get her water, 
cool water for her face. 

Oh, sweet Annie, 
come close, don't go. 

Here, cool cloths for your 
fevered head. Oh, Lord, 
she's taken ill. 

Hear the fire roarin', Annie? 

I got a fire goin' and the flames 
are waitin' there for your sigh. 

And here's some stew, some rich, 
warm stew. Come drink it down — 

I'll hold the spoon. 

Oh, the way you're lyin' there, 
so pretty, so soft like an August peach, 
like when we first came here to home, 
and I toted you through the old door frame. 
Annie, remember? Remember, Annie? 

And the fire was lit, 

same as now. And the sun was gold 

in the blue sky. Remember? 

Lord, she's taken ill, 
and I'm not much for prayin', 
but Lord she's taken ill 
and I done right for her 
and she for me and Todd — 

And, Lord, don't let her still take ill. 

Oh, Annie, life's been worth 
with you. 

Still a lot more years together. . . . 

Down in the meadow and the heather we can 
still watch the stars and the moon and the 
cool grass and the swayin' trees Oh, yes, 
Annie. We'll still see the brooks 
and the flowers and — and Todd, 
why, he's cornin' soon and we'll all 
be together. We'll all be at home, 
our home — 

our walls, and fire and stove and 
warmth and love — 
our love. 
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We'll all be at home soon, and — 

Annie, your hands 
are cold against my 
cheek. Annie 
come drink the stew 
I made for you. It's 
warm, and — Annie. . . . 

Lord, she's taken ill, Lord. 

Lord, 

she's taken. 

Lord. . . . 

I'm Goiri Home 

These times here are lonesome and somehow too bare. 

The grass is brown, and the air — it's damp. 

The fires here somehow aren't as pretty, 
and the skies aren't as gold. 

The times — well, they keep askin' for you. 

And the trees sway back and forth. 

Some grass is green, but should be greener, 
like that mountain out there. 

And the cold old wind that keeps tryin' to stick into 
the window cracks is cryin' a bit. 

Few small birds left — forgot to leave, I s'pose, 
and there's a heavy heart here 'cause 
it's all alone. 

It's quiet now. 

The wind's stopped its rustlin' and hpwlin' 
and the stars are beginnin' to sparkle a bit and they're winkin' 
(they think I don't pay heed to 'em, 
but I do — I wink right back, 
but they don't seem to notice). 

The leaves are still stuck to the trees, 
and I don't reckon they'll fall. . . . 

No, they'll hang on a while longer. 

Strange feelin' in the air, 
right chilly out here. 

The world's a right strange 
ball of mud, you know — 

(that's what my granpappy said to me — 
makes a good spell of sense). 

Evenin' sure isn't any younger. 

No, it's gettin' older — like oil else, 
and the soil's a bit wearier, 

and the hands in my pockets are still gettin' colder. . . . 

S'pose I should go inside, 
but then again, 

maybe I'll miss somethin', if I do. 

Lot to see — 

Lot to see, tonight. 

Well, I just sighed. 

Been doin' that a lot lately, 

don't know why, guess it's 'cause 
the rain's gone away. 

Gettin' fever of the spring alreody. And I'm tired, 
but my bed's too far away. 
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There, that's better. 

Man oughta sit for a spell — 
that's true — sit and rest. 

Maybe I'll lie back and rest. 

Yes, that's what I'll do. . . . 

Ahh, that's better. 

A man oughta lie back and rest a while 
My back gets weary from toilin' 
so many days, so many days. . . . 

There are the stars — right over my head. 

Seems as though I could touch 'em . . . guess not. . 
Well, I'll try again — in a little while. 

Moon's awfully hidden tonight. 

No, there it is — peekin' from behind that tree — 

Seems to be cornin' closer and closer and closer. . . 

My, that's a right pretty moon, 

and the stars — they're winkin' back at me now. 

Yes, they're tel I in' me somethin' — 

can't make it out as yet, but . . . 

Oh, Annie, how you oughta see 'em, 

I've got 'em in my hands, 
they're takin' me up with 'em, 
and there's a bright light, 

Annie, you oughta see this bright light. 

And the stars are so pretty, 

Annie, you oughta see 'em, 

they're in my hands, 

and they're sayin' somethin' now. . . . 

Yes ... yes, I'll do that. I'll do that now. 

Annie, I'm goin' now. I'm goin' now, Annie. 



Wait on me stars, wait on me. 
I'm goin' home with you. . . . 
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THE RULES OF WAKE FOREST: 

Current Hypocrisy and the Challenge of Change 

by Brooks Stillwell 


ne of the first things a freshman realizes about 
m ° e F° r est is that it is a community with many, 
ny ru * es - There are academic rules on how many 
and 6S ^° U m ' ss C * QSS/ S0C ' Q I ru les on when, where, 
you W ^° m y0U ma ^ P art T'' dormitory rules on what 
WQ „-y not consume within the solemn, gray-blocked 
hav^ Qn< ^ aLJtom °d'le rules on whether or not you may 
the^ ° CQr Qn< ^ w F ere you may park it. For the coed 
n Qtd Q f 6 S ° rtS 0t ^ er ' nstTUCtl0ns / which, fortu- 
Qll y 0r *be eyesore male, are given a publication 
they t e ' r ° Wn ' "^ey te ^ innoc ent young girls when 
mQ may j- nter ar >d leave their dormitories, where they 
they , 6n ^ey esca P e / and what might happen if 
thm \v/ f sew Fere. No one is ever permitted to forget 
^oke Forest has rules. 

facult Pr °^ ems which perennially divide students, 
camns ™ em bars, and administrators into separate 
the se S °\ Warrin 9 interests are often concerned with 
because ^ ° nC * ^* e ' r en ^ orcement - This problem exists 
Wed 6 Th Statutes are unpopular and usually unen- 
QSs essm he time ^ as come therefore, for a realistic 
vision ru * es ex ' s T where they need re¬ 

made ° n ^° W obonges can best be peacefully 

9r °unded 1 ° St unpopu,ar ru * es °t Wake Forest are 
be called th Qncien * set of superstitions which can 
P°Pular W th e ^ aptis * mor ality.*" These rules are un¬ 
rejected b m ° ny peop * e because their basis has been 
Un bealthv y ^ lar9e ma i° rit y °f modern students as 
that the Ch [J nwor ^ Q bl e - TTe Baptist morality holds 
ureh is the only correct interpreter of the 

^i 01- from Sovonnoh 1 ^^ ,he is a senior political science 

oil BoptisJ 0 . Baptist morality" I do not, of course, meon 
0nc ®Ptio n of m . . ^ ese v ‘ews. I om referring to the normal 
North Carolinian fundamentalist beliefs. 


ethical standards of its members. It holds that children 
(particularly girls) should be protected from the evils 
of the real world through an elaborate system of exter¬ 
nal restraints and internal supersitions which are im¬ 
printed in their character at a very early age. It holds 
that these standards are correct not only for themselves, 
but for everyone. Finally, it pursues this belief by im¬ 
posing its moral standards, when possible, upon the 
whole community. 

In their zealous complexity, the Baptist moral stan¬ 
dards rival those of the early Jews. In addition to the 
often forgotten Golden Rule, fundamentalist Baptists 
know that to "be saved" they must refrain from gam¬ 
bling, smoking, drinking, dancing, and other "sinful" and 
earthly habits. Some writer once described the Baptist 
morality perfectly when he had a chorus of his female 
characters sing, "We don't smoke, and we don't chew, 
and we don't go with the guys who do." On these girls, 
the indoctrination seems to have worked quite well. 

Fortunately, Wake Forest is no longer made up ex¬ 
clusively of rural North Carolina Baptists, and many 
of its sons from those sections of the state no longer 
profess the aged dogmas. Wake Forest is now striving 
to become a great national university, and those tra¬ 
ditions of the past which discredit the concept of higher 
education must be abandoned. The rules of the Baptist 
morality" are traditions of this type. 

Some rules, of course, are necessary in any com¬ 
munity; and a call for revision of outdated statutes is 
not a call for anarchy. Therefore, it is important to 
define specifically which rules are considered archaic. 
In my opinion, the following rules fit into that category, 
the prohibitions on dancing and drinking, the chaperone 
requirements for parties, the prohibition of automobile 
use for those students in academic trouble, and the 
large body of "thou shalt not" women's rules, princi¬ 
pally the blanket prohibition against visiting mens 
apartments. 
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The existence of these rules has many negative ef¬ 
fects on the University, some of which can be linked 
to public relations. In the first place, the rules (par¬ 
ticularly that against dancing) tie Wake Forest to the 
rural Baptist establishment, which is notoriously anti¬ 
intellectual. Because of this tie, the University cannot 
avoid recurrent condemnation for being a center of 
reactionism, in spite of its tradition of academic excel¬ 
lence. Any attempt to determine how much money and 
how many potential students go elsewhere because of 
the rules is, of course, only hypothetical. However, it 
is hard to contradict the charge that their existence 
here makes a good selling point for our competitors: 
Duke, Emory, and Davidson. 

The rules also have an adverse effect on students 
and faculty members. A short conversation with leaders 
of the MRC or the College Union could convince almost 
anyone that social life on the campus is totally inade¬ 



quate, and that the dancing and chaperone rules con¬ 
tribute immeasurably to the problem. In addition, fac¬ 
ulty members are placed in the compromising position 
of having to sign a statement that the parties whid 
they so tolerantly attend are "within the bounds d 
good taste and in general conformity with the colleg 
rules and regulations." 

When the rules are applied in our present system 
moral dilemmas are created for both the defendart 
and the enforcer. The members of the Judicial Boart 
and the WGA are placed in a most unenviable positicf 
by the existence of unpopular statutes. On the oh 
hand, they are obligated, by the terms of the authorill 
granted to them by the administration, to enforce th 
written rules of the University. These students are rtf 
only the judges; they are also the jury. 

In any political system, the "jury of peers" has th 
purpose of keeping the interpretation of law somewhe* 
within the boundaries of the popular will. Thus, it woul 1 
be difficult to convict a man of treason for havirt 
unpopular political views just because he had broktf 
a law made by the state. His guilt would depend rtf 
only on what the law said, but also on whether the jitf 
felt the government had the right to make the law. 

In the political system of a college, the student Itf 
no part in making the rules which govern his conduct 
Thus, the "jury" serves as the student's only protect* 
from a seemingly hostile administration. (This, * 
course, places a great burden upon the administrate 
to govern justly. But as history has shown, aristocrat 
is not always the best method for protecting individ* 
rights.) 

The administration, therefore, cannot really exp^ 
its student enforcement bodies to agree with or c& t 
quately enforce its rules. The students are being askfij 
in effect, to prosecute their peers for conduct whit 
is not considered either abnormal or harmful to ^ 
community. The administration expects not only its ^ 
members, but also the leaders of the student body 
be hypocrites. 

The last victim of the rules is the unfortunate stud^ 
who is prosecuted for infractions. His moral position* 
perhaps even worse than that of his judges, since J 
is asked to plead innocent or guilty to violating a ^ 
which he feels is unjust. He can either plead 
and face the inevitable consequences, while maintain** 
a "clean" conscience; or he can lie, thus commit? 
his first real "sin," in which case a sympathetic 
might refuse to convict him. The system thus 
the lying defendant a break, and punishes the studj 
who is noble (or scared) enough to odmit his infract 
of the rules. 

The real problem with the rules of Wake ^ oreS \j 
this: If anyone knows that they are unfair, and altfj 
everyone wants to change them, why haven't they & 
changed? There are two possible answers. 

In the first place, student leoders have not 
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the issue in the past because of Baptist convention 
Politics. What would be the purpose of trying to repeal 
the unenforced drinking rule, they reasoned, when such 
important measures as the trustee proposal and federal 
aid were being debated. (And, they were reminded, 
the Baptists have given us money — that great carrot- 
on-a-stick — in return for a few lines in the student 
handbook). Why should students cause a bitter re¬ 
nunciation of Wake Forest over a relatively unimportant 
rule? 


Two events changed the outlook of the student body, 
^st, the Baptists rejected the mild proposals of the 
Q dministration to bring Wake Forest closer to "university 
status." This alienated a large block of leaders who 
favored Baptist ties as long as these ties did not ad- 
ve rsely affect the College. Most activism remained 
J^fant, however, because students still trusted President 
Tribble to lead the anti-fundamentalist forces toward 
° nQ tional influence for the College, with or without 
ormal religious affiliation. 

Unfortunately for the Baptists, Tribble lost the trust 
0 the student body in the spring of 1966. In a bitter 
j>Peech over a relatively minor issue, the President 
asted the efforts of the student government to block 
Qn expansion of Saturday classes. Tribble called the 
s adents irresponsible and derided their "blatant" activ- 
•sm. He then made the fatal mistake of suggesting 
Q t anyone who did not like the way things were at 
Forest was welcome to go elsewhere. 

Ine speech was a direct slap at the student leaders 
0 had urged restraint when the trustee issue was 
^ ,n 9 discussed, and it seemed to link the President to 
e ^fense of the status quo. Understandably, it came 
Q shock. Students hissed during the speech; OLD 
resi ^ BLACK columnists called for Tribble's 
^nation; and young professors condemned the Presi- 
j, from the untouchable confines of their classrooms. 
\w , Ba Pfists had lost their last important link with 
Forest students. 

the US ' ^' S *' rst reason f° r n °t changing the rules is 
the e r, Cuse °f the past. Students no longer worry about 
COn e ect a Particular action will have upon the Baptist 
hg stives. The ultimate aim of the University must 
^°grn 6 Searc ^ ^ or tnj th and not the perpetuation of 
the l a university striving for national prominence, 
w 0rt L r * ve hng carrot of Baptist rewards is no longer 
the price of "blatant" obstructionism, 
the e . Seconc * reason for not changing the rules is that 
attem ministration has effectively blocked reasonable 
°f his"f S t0 ° ir stude "* views. When Dr. Tribble spoke 
Qs Qrn ily/' one tended to laugh off the terminology 
is that ^ is more familiar idiosyncracies. The truth 
of h he was perfectly serious in using this description 
Like ° C0 ** e ^ e should be run. 
few ^ r Q fam 'ly, the Wake Forest bureaucracy has very 
deo n$ ri ^ en r ules of procedure. The functions of the 
he treasurer, the faculty committees, and the 



ever-present chaplain are intermingled in a bewildering 
array of unintelligible and overlapping powers. The 
decisions of the administration are not made by legalis¬ 
tic votes in designated committees, nor are they made 
within the walls of any dean's office. They are made 
by influence and consensus. In such an atmosphere, it 
is no wonder that most students gave up trying to 
influence administrative policy. No one, even faculty 
members and deans, knew who could make a decision. 

One outstanding case of undirected decision-making 
involved an open space on the plaza now occupied by 
the book store's sundry shop. The space was desperately 
needed by the MRC and the College Union, both of 
whom were trying to solve the problem of finding a com¬ 
mon meeting ground for students outside of the class¬ 
room. Leaders of these organizations channeled their 
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requests through faculty committees on buildings and 
grounds and student affairs, seemingly the legal "access 
points" for airing student views. After the decision had 
been made somewhere in Reynolda Hall, it was an¬ 
nounced by the Treasurer's office that the book store 
needed the space and would have it. Not only did no one 
know who made the decision, but no one knew who 
should have made it. 

Several other examples of this "family" type of ad¬ 
ministrative decision-making concern the faculty. The 
by-laws of the faculty were written when there was a 
very small number of men involved; they could actually 
govern the campus in a "committee of the whole." The 
former President allowed this system to continue as the 
faculty grew, with the result that faculty meetings be¬ 
came unwieldy circuses, completely unconducive to any 
type of constructive work. 

Unfortunately, it is doubtful that the faculty has any 
power, even when it does manage to reach a decision 
with its outmoded machinery. After studying for at least 
two years the problems involved in perpetuating Satur¬ 
day classes, the faculty adopted the Johnson Com¬ 
mittee's plan for a three-year trial period without 
Saturday classes. They were then overruled by the 
trustees, allegedly on the report of Dr. Tribble that the 
problem had not been thoroughly studied. 

The disadvantages of the present "family" system 
are obvious. First, it stifles initiative among the faculty 
and the student body. This not only discourages leaders 
from making constructive suggestions, but, as several 
faculty members have remarked upon leaving Wake 
Forest, a general climate of apathy is created which 
is not conducive to learning. Secondly, it allows personal 
preferences and dislikes to influence the formulation 
and administration of official University policy. Although 
students can point to the book store case as a perfect 


example of this type of discrimination, faculty members 
probably have a more disturbing complaint. Their 
salaries and promotions can depend to a considerable 
extent upon how much influence they have in the ad- 
ministration. Finally, the atmosphere of consensus sur¬ 
rounding University policy prevents strong and able 
leaders from coming to Wake Forest, or it drives 
them away when they get here. No administrator ex 
faculty leader (unless, as is often the case, he is 
eternally loyal to Wake Forest) is going to stay at < 
school where conformity is stressed above intelligence 
and initiative. 

In spite of all their shortcomings, students could 
probably tolerate the perpetuation of the unenforced 
rules if they could accept the hypocrisy which their 
existence brings to the campus. In an atmosphere of 
academic excellence, however, students and faculty 
members are not going to blindly accept a concepf 
of rule-making which is not only out-dated, but also 
anti-intellectual. 

Students can no longer accept the inherent contra* 
diction in the dictums that one makes the dean's list 
entirely on his own accord, but he flunks out only afte* 
having being punished by the administration s (with tht 
loss of his car) in order to force him to study harder- 
They can no longer accept the philosophy that whi^ 
students should be treated as responsible adults in tfr 
classroom, they should be restricted as children in their 
living habits. Students can no longer stand to see their 
new University existing in a climate of blatant hypoC* 
risy. 

By rejecting our neurotic concern with what the Bap* 
tists will think, by restructuring the administration ar^ 
the faculty, and by repealing or revising our outmode® 
conduct rules. Wake Forest University can find its pi o& 
within the progressive tradition of the great nation^ 
universities of America. 
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What Do They Tell Us? 

I 

P What Shall We Do? 

P 

E We Shall Listen 

S 


by David Riffe 


Hermann, a professor at California State College, 
See ent ^ sa 'd, "Some of the hippies and flower children 
to have a value system more in keeping with the 
Ave ° r ^ rist t ^ IQn the mind of Madison 

mo nU6, Qn< ^ aura 0 * ove- ' n or te-in mQ V reflect 
t er ^ e | C ^ arity anc ^ 9°°d will fban is to be found in the 
the P eS Qn< ^ P ar ' s b es of our cities. There is appeal in 
Q litj Slm ^ e ' childlike, open, direct, and idealistic person- 
i s ^ es SOme hippies and flower children. The problem 
Prod° W • t0 Qctua * ize their potentialities for positive, 
int*v, UCtive an< ^ use ^ u l lives without destroying personal 
and valid values." 

the h‘ errriQnn does Qforit more than many of us would: 
B ut |' Ppies do have personal integrity and valid values. 
H es etect ’ a n ote of pathos in his last sentence. 
on e s to he implicitly saying that many of us have at 
We sho u ' n ° Ur * ives ^ )een non ' con ^ ormis f s who felt 
m°v ec j U t[ ; pr °tect some injustice in society. But as we 
Amerj c r0U . 9 ^ t ^ lese V 601,5 we ^ ' nto P 0 ** 6 ™ of 
And nTu mic ^ e C I QSS values along with everyone else. 
Qnd v^i-j ° ps in doing so, we lost some of our integrity 
tyj^l'd values. 

0 Qr e these hippies we hear so much about? Our 


Rev 

^° ,ern and ^ rk S ^ ^ irec for of the Wesley Foundation ot Winston- 
°ploin to the Methodist students ot Woke Forest. 


popular magazines and television are exploring this 
sub-culture in our midst. What are they finding out? 
Are the hippies really saying something that is closer 
to the mind of Christ than to the world of Madison 
Avenue? 

Four aspects of the hippie world clamor for discussion 
when this question is posed: they are dropouts from 
society; they have a simplistic approach to life; they 
engage in communal living; and they take drugs. 

The hippies have rejected our traditional American 
middle-class approach to a meaningful life. They find 
no value in our usual approach to success. The Protes¬ 
tant work-ethics, which demands that a person work if he 
is to live in society, is so much hogwash for the hippie. 

The technological revolution is also bringing into 
question the Protestant work-ethic. Dr. William B. Boyd, 
Vice-Chancellor of Student Affairs at the University of 
California, Berkeley, said the hippies "represent a kind 
of laboratory from which we may discover secrets that 
will help us cope with a world in which the quality of 
human relationships will be more important than our 
absorbing jobs." 

Dr. Harvey Cox, in a recent article in "Commonweal," 
echoes the feeing of Dr. Boyd. Cox says to one of the 
hippies: "Maybe you and your shocking friends are 
reminding us of something about Christianity we'd 
almost forgotten, the rhythm of dropping out, listening 
and then dropping bock in. I confess I still perversely 
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hope you and most of the hippies will drop back in 
someday. Maybe this elemental oscillation between 
withdrawal and action is something we all need much 
more than we are willing to admit/' 1 


It is important to note Cox's agreement to the neea 
to drop out and take perspective. The Church has 
recognized this need through its emphasis on worship 
and its building of monasteries. But both the Church 
and the hippies need to hear Cox's plea to drop back 
in on the world. One clear problem with both the hippie 
and the Church is that each sees the world as essentially 
evil. If there is something wrong with the world and 
with society as we know it, then we can change it — not 
by turning our backs on it — but by becoming a part 
of it. 


We can learn from the hippie that his rejection of 
the world is essentially no different from our rejection 
of it. Both of us have a responsibility to the world. 


What is a love-in? This is a gathering of hippies for 
the exchange of flowers and the expression of mutual 
good will to each other. According to Will Herberg, 
"Love, for them, is an orgiastic feeling in which they 
wallow in self-indulgence." 2 


This concern for love is an example of their simplistic 
approach to life. They have rejected our complex world 
and have accepted a world free from care — free from 
concern about the needs of the day. 


Again, we can see a parallel in the Church of today. 
The sermons most people like to hear are those which 
clearly delineate good and evil. We do not want the 
burden of deciding in our own situation the proper course 
of action. This is exactly the situation with the hippie 
who refuses to make decisions. 


We could wish that life were simple, but it isn't. 
Questions about Vietnam, riots in our cities, how best to 
educate our children — these are not simple but com¬ 
plex. They are not solved by simply turning our backs 
on them, pretending they do not exist. 


'"Commonweal," April 21, 1967, p. H9. 

^''National Review," August 8, 1967, p. 846 
3Harvey Cox in "Commonweal," April 21, 1967 p 147 


This is a clearer demonstration of love than we find in 
the "love-in." 


Again, we find a similarity with the Church. Th< 
Church is often more concerned with caring for its own 
needs than it is with the world. We in the Church an 
more concerned with building up the Church than vfi 
are with trying to discover what it really means to b* 
the Church. 


. 


However, perhaps this aspect of communal living ai 
the sharing of basic necessities says something impor¬ 
tant to society. Perhaps it is saying that this is the real 
place where we have failed. We have the abundand 
to clothe and feed everyone in the United States but 
somhow we cannot seem to figure out a way to do it- 
Perhaps the hippies are saying something that we shouk 
hear. 


The hippies smoke pot (marijuana) and take LSO 
They "turn on" through the use of these drugs. Perhap 
before we condemn too quickly we should take invento* 
of those things that "turn us on." "Aspirin, tranquilizer 
pep pills, Sleepeze, No Doz? That's our trip kit. Thd* 
there are Martinis, Rob Roys and double bourbons. Sort* 
careless people assert that we over thirtyers imbibe th 
stuff to relax, to lower our inhibitions, to help us enjtf 
a party, a conversation, even a conference; i.e., to indu# 
certain states of consciousness. But we don't of course- 
We drink only because we're thirsty, baby, only becau^ 
we're thirsty." 4 


Medical science is raising serious questions about tN 
long-range effects on the brain of even one small do 5 * 
of LSD. So, here again, the question is raised as to 
responsibility to society the hippie has in his use of L5& j 


What do the hippies tell us? They are saying 
they do not find life — as most of us know it— 


satisfying or meaningful. Our middle class virtues 


values are not important. Because of this they ^ 
dropped out of society. 


The hippies engage in communal living. 'They will 
share food, clothing, shelter and beds — especially 
beds — in a way that undercuts the society's preoccu¬ 
pation with property rights." 3 Within their own com¬ 
munity they show a genuine concern for each other. 


What shall we do? We shall listen to their prote^ 


We shall examine our own values and see if there 


not some truth to their implicit protests. And then r 
shall try to develop a life-style which demands an 
gagement with the world but ollows for periods of 
tation and contemplation. 


4"lbid ," p. 148. 













Impressions of Israel 


by Carol Bowen 



Bo ^ NOTE: For twenty-three days in July and August, Carol 
QnO *° inec * swarm of tourists crowding the streets of Europe 
p ale stine. In an amazing twelve days, her party of thirty-one 
e race d through five European capitals on their way to the 
Israel ^ Qn ^ s ■ ,, fortunately, they had time to travel for ten days in 
Q ' Qn d during the busy days spent there, Carol was able to see 
opin° 10r POrtion the country. And so to the great number of 
few ° nS °k° Ut hrael currently being bandied about, she adds these 
lrt 1 Pre$$ions from a tourist's point of view. 


kg rom 0Ur first minutes in the Tel Aviv airport, Israel 
p? Qn to convey an image of efficiency. As disembarking 
booth's' We were herded toward the little wooden 
health w ^ ere *be customs men inspected passports, 
court Cer bbcates, and a few selected suitcases. Their 
cha 6Sy Qn< ^ ex Pediency certainly was a welcomed 
^9 e from the ordeal of U. S. customs. 
s Qlerr| We r0< ^ e * a * er trough the mountains around Jeru- 
We saw many signs of progress — a new road, 
y,n 9 Qr eos with electricity, and miles and miles of 
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Bowen, Qn English major interested in psychology, is a junior 
ens b°ro, North Carolina. 


hills replanted with pines. Since I had heard so much 
publicity in the States about the planting of memorial 
trees, I was especially interested in these pines, which 
have been set out to rebuild and conserve the topsoil 
on the hills. Part of the ultimate goal of the tree-plant¬ 
ing movement was seen in the hills northeast of Jeru¬ 
salem. After hours of hot riding through hills covered 
with scant, scrubby vegetation, we saw several moun¬ 
tains covered with trees. Looking at that green patch 
against the horizon, we could see what the countryside 
had once been and can be again. The Israelis told us 
that their country had already spent two hundred fifty 
million dollars on this project. As we watched the few 
conspicuously green hills disappear in the distance, it 
was easy for us to understand that the work of the last 
twenty years is just a fraction of the gigantic task which 
lies ahead for the determined Israelis. 

Intermixed with signs of progress was evidence of the 
recent fighting. Although most of the debris had been 
cleared, bullet holes still could be seen in our hotel 
windows and in the walls of buildings along the street. 
All evidence, however, was not of destruction. It was 
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a thrilling experience for my father, who had travelled 
in past years from old Jordanian Jerusalem to new Israeli 
Jerusalem through the heavily guarded Mandelbaum 
Gate, to see a bus pass unhindered from one side of 
the city to the other. We also found that the area in 
front of the much-publicized Wailing Wall — which 
four months ago had been crowded with Arab huts — was 
now cleared for a proposed park. The Wall, one of 
Judaism's most sacred spots, was thronged with tourists 
and worshippers. Here and there we saw Jews swaying 
back and forth as they read from their prayer books, 
occasionally reaching out to touch the ancient structure 
which is said to have been a part of the Wall of the 
Second Temple. Excavations are being planned to un¬ 
cover buried parts of the Wall possibly dating back to 
the age of Solomon. As we approached the Wall we 
could see tiny rolls of paper on which prayers had been 
written, plastering the cracks between the massive 
stones. 

As we left the Wall to see the rest of the territory 
which had belonged to Jordan "before the sixth of June," 
we had little trouble recognizing the seething hard feel¬ 
ings between the Israelis, who point with pride to their 



many accomplishments, and the Jordanians, who poii 
with resentment to their homes which were confiscate 
in 1948. While we were in Old Jerusalem we visited 
the home of some Arab friends who live on the Moui 
of Olives. As I learned of their hardship during tf 
fighting and saw through their eyes some of the recef 
changes in Jerusalem, the Palestinian dilemma becarr 
more difficult for me to understand — especially wh< 

I realized that neither side was attempting to preseJ 
a true picture of what had happened. Here are sever 
examples of the two-sided stories I heard. On one han 
our Israeli guide explained that Arab refugees abal 
doned the refugee camps and followed their retreatif 
armies, having been granted permission to return. C 
the other hand, the Arab view was that the refuge! 
had been driven out and were not being allowed to r 
turn. We were told that the Israeli policy of war was 
fire on specific buildings while trying to avoid injuril 
the civilian population. However, our Arab friends so 
that Israeli tanks fired needlessly among the residenc 
on their street, killing seventeen people. The Israe 
claim that they paid for the Arab land taken in 1941 
the Arabs maintain that they never received compe 


The Wailing Wall in Jerusalem 












Cupola Roof of the Museum of Israel 


j^'on- With all these differences, the truth probably 
les somewhere between the two poles of prejudice. 

In the home of one Arab family, we learned the Jor- 
Qr >ian attitude concerning the United States and Presi- 
^nt Johnson when we were asked, "Why did the United 
* Q tes help Israel? Isn't Johnson's wife a Jew?" Such 
Q tred which poisoned their thinking so much that 
° d y Bird became to them a Jewess — caused the Arab 
of °P°wners in the markets to go on strike in the midst 
° tremendous prosperity. The great profits reaped 
^ r °rn sales to Israeli visitors were not significant enough 
° litigate the Arabs' hatred of their neighbors. (Per- 
hit^K ^ however, I found the Arab community directly 
J~y the June war to be a very warm and generous 
v°Pl e / who have not accepted the manners and mini- 
.' r j s °f the West as the Israelis have, and who find 
^°erable the pressures and disruptions brought upon 
b V the upstart foreign nation on their soil.) 
f n * er the tension in Old Jerusalem, the modern Israeli 
ch r, tutions in the New City presented a refreshing 
^ ebrew University is housed in a sprawling 
opj^nity of modern concrete buildings, and is now 
*° both Israeli and Arab young people who pass 


a stiff entrance exam. Within sight of the University 
are the new legislatve building and the ultra-modern 
Museum of Israel, which contains the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Striving to give visitors the impression of the caves in 
which the Scrolls were found, the architect built into 
the descending passageway leading to the Scrolls numer¬ 
ous low, irregularly shaped entrances. In addition, the 
roof of the exhibition room is a white concrete cupola 
resembling the top of the jars in which the Scrolls were 

f 0 l |n d New Jerusalem we also visited the Child Center, 
built from funds provided by a European Jewish Women s 
Organization in order to solve several pressing problems. 
First the Center provides an orphanage for homeless 
children while foster homes are being found for them. 
Second, there is a hospital for sick and convalescing 
children. Third, for the children of working mothers 
there is a day nursery, which provides playmates for the 
children who live at the Center. Fourth a tra.nmg pro¬ 
gram is offered for pediatric nurses and m.dw.ves who 
in exchange for their training serve in this center or in 
one of the others being set up throughout the county 
For the many refugees who come to Israel without 





















means, the training program is a practical solution to 
the need for inexpensive vocational schools. Equally 
important, the children in the Center receive adequate 
care from trained personnel. 

The need to care for the masses of refugees has given 
rise to another institution, the Kibbutz camp, which now 
involves about ten percent of the total population of 
Israel. In 1909, a woman and seven men settled in a 
swampy area on the shore of the Sea of Galilee to farm 
communally, using all profit to develop their farm. 
Today the woman is still living at the Kibbutz of Degania, 
which has come to be called 'The Mother of Cooperative 
Villages." In contrast to the dry, unirrigated land which 
had become a familiar sight to us, the Kibbutz was 
covered with gardens, orchards, and beautiful green 
grass, a noteworthy sight in that part of the world. 
The many buildings in the camp were large and well- 
built — especially the new air-conditioned cafeteria, 
which could compete with any college cafeteria. 

The principles of Kibbutz living are simple enough. 
Anyone who wishes to may enter the camp for a year. 
He must enter without possessions and receive provisions 


equal to those of every other member of the camp. If 
at the end of the year the person is satisfied with the 
Kibbutz and the Kibbutz with him, he may stay as lonj 
as he wants. When a person decides to leave the camf 
permanently, however, he must leave penniless. 

Unmarried Kibbutz members live in dormitories and 
are divided according to age; in other words, from birtf 
children live apart from their parents. But when ead 
working day ends at 4:00 p.m., families have three houtf 
together until meals are served at 7:00. Family group! 
have half a day on Saturday together and all day of 
Sunday. 

A large Kibbutz camp (the membership at Degan* 
is about 2,000) provides a school for its children with^ 
the camp grounds, while small camps consolidate f 
build schools. When young people are drafted, th el 
are given spending money while they are away from tN 
Kibbutz. A couple desiring an apartment applies to th* 
Kibbutz and receives a simply-furnished, two-rootf 
apartment. Members receive yearly a two weeks vacot 
tion and spending money. 


The Legislative Building 
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A Kibbutz-House at Degania 


l clothes worn by members of a Kibbutz seem to 
^ airly standard — shorts, shirts, sandals, and cloth 
s that can be folded up when not being used to 
c | 6 ^ nt beat stroke. Although each person receives a 
bing allowance of $300 per year, the clothes he buys 
Us | survive a year of hard field work, regardless of 
e latest fashions from Tel Aviv. 

Eve, V member of the camp is given work to do. (Con- 
■fj^ently, juvenile delinquency is virtually eliminated.) 
p . ree ^"ego-aged Parisians, working their way through 
*«ne, ^°ld us that they could not work in a Kibbutz 
6) . re ^ban three days in succession because of the 
n Qus b n g labor. In order to evade the unbearable 
^or i?^ beat, the workers begin their day at 3:00 a.m. 
Cq be five men elected yearly as managers of the 
do\' P ' rnana gerial duties begin after they complete their 
y s tasks. 

f 0r ^°L| Q l* Israel's Kibbutz are as beautiful and com- 
0 ° the one at Degania. We saw one on the 
^bich ^ w ^' c ^ bad existed for twenty years in heat 
cam s . 0met| mes reaches 155 degrees. But this forsaken 
P/ like many others, served not only as an economic 


boost to the country, but also as a military precaution 
in a very strategic location. 

The spirit of the Kibbutz symbolizes the zeal of a 
nation which is working against terrific odds in a climate 
which caused one member of our group to wonder, 
"What have I done to deserve to live in the United 
States?" If it is possible for a nation to prove itself, 
it would seem that Israel is proving that it deserves 
the right to exist in the Middle East. 


"MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS" 
"MUSIC OF ALL KINDS" 

DUNCAN MUSIC COMPANY 

965 BURKE STREET 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

Phon«: 723-9906 
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Dissent and the University 

Vietnam, that seemingly forever present punji-stake in the President's 
side, is an issue which, at least most audibly, concerns the masses more than 
the Government. Bulletin boards and bathroom walls are covered with pro¬ 
war and anti-war, hawk and dove slogans. We daily search the newspapers 
for the latest totals of Viet Cong killed and the newest military objectives 
which were bombed or for the latest lists of American casualties and the 
number of American planes destroyed. 


Dissent is a watch-word on many of today's university campuses and the 
dissent has shifted focus from Negro civil liberties to U. S. involvement in 
Vietnam. That the war and the President's policies concerning the war are 
unpopular verges on understatement. They are unpopular because no one 
has been able to "sell" the war to the American people. The only real op¬ 
portunity to arouse the fighting spirit of Americans, the Gulf of Tonquin 
confrontation, was treated by the Government as an incident, not as an act 
of aggression. American soldiers are more often portrayed as protectors of the 
South Vietnamese people and government than as protectors of the United 
States. 


But what right have we to vehemently criticize the President's policies, to 
condemn him as a blundering backwoodsman from the Texas ponderosa and 
even to depict him as we have on this month's cover? Many university stu¬ 
dents assume that it is their duty to protest the Vietnam war as much as it 
is their duty to defend motherhood and apple pie as American institutions 
(although it may be naive to assume that motherhood and apple pie remain 
American institutions). However, many students and community leaders have 
castigated their university's administration for not directly participating in 
Vietnam demonstrations or for indirectly supporting the Government. But, a 
university can do no more than passively submit to demonstrators among its 
students and faculty and to demonstrations on its grounds. In addition, it 
should be allowed to participate in research beneficial to the war effort. It 
should not be expected to present only a single viewpoint for then it will be 
accused of prejudice. A testament to this is the charges levied against Wake 
Forest after the seminar on the November riots in Winston-Salem. Also, the 
university will be accused of vacillation if it attempts to present and support 
all facets of an argument. 


Thus protestors and dissentors should not attempt to institutionalize their 
dissent'especially in an establishment as public in character as a university 
Accompany the Negotiation Now Committee on its peace vigils in front of 
the Post Office. Join in the Pentagon peace marches. But, do not assert your 
presence as a representative of your university, for in spite of its in loco 
parentis" protectionism, it cannot be responsible for your actions. If you need 
such protection, you have no right to protest anything. 
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A 

Demonstration 

Day 

Chronology 

And 

Comment 

by John Robertson 


On a Friday in October I decided to go to Washing 
ton for a peace march on the Pentagon. Accompam 
by a long-haired guy from Georgia, and appo ren y 
straight fellow from Pennsylvania and a thin, wide-ey 
girl from Reynolds High School, I started out to sw 
the militaristic war mongers of the Pentagon. R ea ^ 
my mission was only to see what was happening; 
a part of a demonstration in a role of minor significo nC 

The ride through North Carolina and into 
was a pleasant one. The trees were out in colors 
the conversation matched the foliage in its gaiety. ^ 
all, however, had one common topic on our minds. 
sible violence at the demonstration. Since I a™ r ’ 
Washington, I had received a steady barrage of timot 

John Robertson is o hip English mojor from o suburb of Wash' 0 ^ 

D. C. 
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news from my friends there about the vehemence dis¬ 
played by early-arriving demonstrators. I had read in 
the newspapers about ugly threats and appeals for dis¬ 
turbance from angry hippies who had, according to the 
papers, infested our nation's capital. We were prepared, 
I guess, to be arrested, but we didn't cherish the pros¬ 
pect of spending six months in jail. 

Our trip was marred by only one unfortunate inci¬ 
dent. When we stopped at a gas station next to a little 
country store to get gas, beer, and boiled eggs, an old 
farmer followed us back out to the car. Turning to my 
friend with the long hair, he blurted out, "May I ask 
you a question?" "Sure," came the quick reply. "Are 
you a man or a woman?" "Well, what do you think?" 
my friend countered. Unprepared for such an exotic 
reply, the old farmer shrugged his shoulders, then turned 
and retreated into the store to harangue his friends 
about those horrible hippies. 

I assured my friend when we got back on the road 
that when we got to Washington no one would bother 
him about his hair. 


We were soon walking up and down the streets of 
Georgetown, just looking in the windows and at the 
People, We turned up Wisconsin Avenue to brouse in 
some of the poster shops, but realized that it was eleven 
0 clock and time to head over to the Lincoln Memorial. 
^ we walked down M Street, we quickly found that 
We were in a swarm of people. In front of us were 
9mups of other kids, some shabbily dressed, others in 
c °ats and ties. 


Soon we were next to the White House. All along the 
WQ y we had seen a policeman at every corner—more 
Policemen, I think, than there were at the Beatle con- 
Cer t at the Washington Armory. I guess when a group 
long-hairs congregate, the police get excited. At 
he White House we saw that Johnson had barricaded 
'mself behind an enclosure which surrounded the White 
°use and extended out as far as the street. Of course 
ere were contingents of D. C. police, National Guards- 
and paratroopers (did they think we were going 
0 attack from the air?) guarding the place. When I 
q Qw how Johnson was protecting himself, I thought of 
Y^ong by a group called "Country Joe and the Fish." 
song, entitled "Superbird," says, "Come on out, 
l° n , with your hands held high; drop your guns, 
*y, and reach for the sky; we got you surrounded and 


w 

bob- 

you 

you 


Q in't got a chance; send you back to Texas, make 
J. uu ^ or k on your ranch." But it appeared that Johnson 
Qsn t going anywhere just then. 


we had better things to do than worry about 
Qnn ° n ^°h nson - We soon crossed Independence Avenue 
^ moved onto the grounds of the Lincoln Memorial. 
fy e We walked next to the reflecting pool facing the 
pl Q 0r ' c il / an overwhelming panorama of beards, hair, 
CQr ds, and colorful clothes came out to meet us in 


warm Washington sun. The scene was as enticing to the 
ears as it was to the eyes. For a long time we had heard 
singing and when we finally got close to the official 
platform, we discovered Phil Ochs mournfully singing of 
the war in Vietnam. Everywhere we went people insisted 
on sticking newspapers, petitions, declarations, buttons, 
and posters in our hands. Several days before the March 
the government of Bolivia had announced the death of 
Che Gueverra. It seems that he was the special hero 
of many of the people at the March. Quite naturally, 
then, everywhere we went we saw posters of Che. I 
think his face remains in my memory more than any 
of the other faces I saw that day. But the March wos 
not characterized at all by Che's virulent brand of 
rebellion. It was, for the most part, a very happy, 
carnival-like affair. 

Upon reaching the monument, my friends and I just 
stood and looked for a while—not at the hippies, but 
at the middle-aged fathers with their wives and young 
children. We also looked at the abundance of matronly 
old ladies who kept coming up to ask directions to the 
meeting place of the Woman's Strike for Peace. I must 
say that if the visage of Che Guevarra stands out as 
the most memorable face, the fathers with their families, 
and the little old ladies wandering aimlessly all over the 
grounds, stand out as the most surprising shock of the 
March. Second only to the families and the little old 
ladies in shock value was the large contingent of 
Veterans March for Peace. Amid all the long-hairs was 
a group of men who looked much like the flag-waving 
Legionnaires I have come to look on as blood brothers of 
the John Birch Society. They were quiet men who 
seemed to know what was happening to our country 
and who looked wistfully at the young people and surely 
wished they would be spared. 

We decided to look for a place to sit down, for the 
voice of Phil Ochs was no longer heard and a man 
named Dillinger had begun to speak. He told us that the 
March was costing a lot of money because at the Lincoln 
Memorial and on the parking lot adjacent to the 
Pentagon were two sound systems, each costing $17,000. 
"Dig deep," he pleaded like a Baptist minister at tithing 
time, "for the cause needs your support." Following 
Dillinger were Black Nationalists who cursed the war 
for drawing money from the poverty program, a minister 
who read Lyndon Johnson's campaign promises of 1964, 
and then Dr. Speck, that towering giant who is sup¬ 
posed to be able to understand what goes on inside 
baby's minds. Dr. Spock was not thinking of babies, but 
of traitors, and Lyndon Johnson, he said, was a traitor. 
"Not only is he a traitor, he is the enemy," he said. 

I think my friends and I took all the speeches in the 
same manner as we took the abusive propaganda which 
was constantly being shoved into our hands—with a 
certain reservation that all these speeches and pamphlets 
























were similar to campaign oratory; interesting but exag¬ 
gerated. 

We knew we had a long walk to make in about a 
half hour, so we decided to take advantage of the holi¬ 
day spirit and take a nap. The sun seemed to reflect 
from the white Memorial and to change the colors of 
the loud clothes the people wore into a merging mass 
of color. We lay there on the grass in front of the 
Memorial for awhile until we decided we must have a 
button. The official button of the March had a Pentagon 
drawn on it in black lines. Inside of the Pentagon drawn 
on the button was a dove. 

Suddenly someone at the speaker's platform woke 
us with a loud announcement. "Make room everybody," 
barked the public address system, "one hundred twenty 
buses from New York have just pulled in." There was a 
wild ring of applause and many people began to dance 
around ecstatically and to predict that there would be 
at least one hundred thousand people at the March. 
I'm sure there were not one hundred thousand people 
there, but when the marchers began to assemble for 
the trek across Memorial Bridge into Virginia, it seemed 
as if there were two hundred thousand people. 

The crowds began to congregate in the street to 
begin the March and we were a little puzzled as to 
what to do. Should we join in immediately or try to 
blend into the rear of the March in order to avoid the 
violence predicted by the papers? We decided to move 
around to the side of the Lincoln Memorial facing Arling¬ 
ton National Cemetery in Virginia and to join the March 
as it moved onto the bridge. Again we sat in the street, 
and later reclined on a grassy island in the middle of the 
street. We sat quietly, waiting for the march to begin. 

I looked around and saw a bearded fellow approach a 
group of people and then move on to address another 
small group. Finally he moved over to us, bent down, 
and pleadingly asked if we would trade him a joint for 
a dex. "Sorry, fella, but that's too dangerous for us." 
The subject of marijuana came up many times in the 
conversations of the marchers around us. Marijuana 
seemed to be instant elixir to some of the people who 
were there. 

Finally the marchers assembled and approached us. 
At the head of the march, behind a banner which read 
something like "Let's support our G.I.'s; bring them 
home," Robert Lowell, Dr. Spock, and Norman Mailer 
led with arms interlocked. "Let's go," one of my friends 
urged, and so we jumped in, locked arms in imitation 
of those on the front line, and marched on. 

Constantly hovering above us was a mass of heli¬ 
copters, both military and commercial. You could spot 
the ones which were covering the March for newspapers 
and television: men were hanging out of them taking 
pictures as the helicopters jockeyed for position. Half 
way across the bridge everything halted and we were 


told to sit down. A direct way to the Pentagon still had 
to be decided upon and we were to sit on the street 
in the middle of Memorial Bridge until the decision was 
made! Impatient to get to the Pentagon, many marchers 
jumped up and screamed: "Let's get going!" To placate 
us, someone read a poem about Vietnam. Soon everyone 
was up again as boisterous and happy as ever, giving 
obscene signs to the helicopters above or making victory 
signs with their fingers. 

As we marched we could catch bits of conversations. 
"Man, I don't know what you want to go to Mexico 
for. We got it growing by the acres in Nebraska!" Many 
people seemed to be meeting friends from home who 
came for the March. We met no one from Wake Forest. 

The journey over to the Pentagon was a stop-and- 
start type of affair with each delay an occasion for 
cries of revolution and more obscene gestures to the 
helicopters. At one point we passed under an overpass 
on which people pushed against each other to get a 
good look at the marchers. One fellow held high a sign 
which said, "No Viet Cong ever called me a nigger." 

At last, we saw the Pentagon at the bottom of an 
incline, with soldiers surrounding it and cages standing by 
to house defiant demonstrators. We again sat down 
and waited and waited for the marchers to arrive. They 
kept coming until finally the second round of speeches 
had to begin without all having arrived. 

Many of the same people who had addressed us at 
the Lincoln Memorial made speeches in the parking lot 
next to the Pentagon. An exception was Dick Gregory 
who addressed himself to Lyndon Johnson and said, 
"Wipe that barbeque sauce off your mouth, Lyndon, 
and come on down here, boy!" 

Mr. Dillinger got up again and outlined the plan of 
action. "There are some of us," he counseled, w 0 
are going to engage in acts of civil disobedience. Others 
may not choose to do so. Those who do choose may 
move down towards the fences in front of the Pentagon, 
those who don't may leave." 

We left. 

When we were resting afterwards, I was very intar 
ested to see how the newspapers reported the Marc^ 
As I had suspected they played up the violence, 
out the scenes of peaceful demonstrators marching ^ 
protest the war in Vietnam, and deleted any commen 
on the balmy atmosphere which pervaded most of ^ 
March. The March was, as I saw it, a peaceful a 
People gathered in Washington from as far away ^ 
California to register their personal aversion to 0 
where the United States may be bogged down for o 
ades. People gathered mainly to proclaim their oppos> ' 
to the war, not to rush the barricades and do bo 
with the Eighty-second Airborn Division. 



























I admit there was violence, which to me marred the 
effect of the March. I protest, though, the accounts in 
the newspapers of only the violence. I think a story on 
the little old ladies looking for their Women's Strike for 
Peace delegation or the fathers with their wives and 
families, or the Veteran's March for Peace contingents 
would have a more sobering effect on the newspaper 
readers than stories of long-haired hippies yelling. 


epithets at immovable paratroopers. What five thousand 
protestors out of fifty-five thousand did should be 
secondary to the fact that the March was a peaceful 
March. It fulfilled the objective of the marchers: to 
register a protest; and it fulfilled that objective in a 
largely peaceful manner, with violence occurring only 
at the end and assuming an unfortunate segment of a 
protest against an unfortunate war. 
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THE 

VIRTUOUS 

SOCIETY 

by George Drinkwa^ 1 * 



I propose that Wake Forest University be congratu¬ 
lated on maintaining its commitment to Sacred Science 
despite the frequent adversity of short-sighted academi¬ 
cians. 

Many academicians would have this fine institution 
emulate the blatantly misguided universities of Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. They would permit 


George Drinkwater is a senior Greek major, making his home with 
his wife Joyce in the Wake Forest Apartment's. George spent last 
year studying in Greece. 


students to exercise the worst manifestations of lib ®^ 1 0 
ism under the guise of intellectual freedom with 
attempts whatsoever to guide the potential wisdom 
immature minds onto the paths of true virtue. .|| 
Unfortunately Wake Forest University, I believe, 
not succumb. This institution is established on 
belief that maturing minds must be persuaded a n ^ 
necessary, politely coerced into following those dic° 
that cause a student's mind to pursue true wi$ ^ 
Naturally, an approach of simulated democracy is & ^ 
sary at times, in order that the still-not-wise wi 
rebel. 
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Furthermore, it is realized by the philosophers of Wake 
Forest that the ultimate end of an academic discipline 
is not a thorough knowledge of one subject, nor even 
an understanding of a relationship of all disciplines, 
but rather the knowledge that all disciplines reach a 
point of limitation. Once the student recognizes the 
point of limitations, he will begin to know the source 
of all ultimate truth—Sacred Science. 

Sacred Science is knowledge gained by Divine Reve¬ 
lation. It is through Divine Revelation that man gains 
the knowledge whereby he can live the truly virtuous 
life and conduct a truly virtuous social order. 

Wake Forest University is such a virtuous society. 
The philosophers have directed all academic disciplines 
to follow a course of study that begins with the secular 
and ends with a manifestation of the limitations of the 
approach, convincing one that any academician who 
does not pursue the sacred, errs. 


First, I would state that the philosophers must stop 
apologizing for the custom of chapel. It is the one 
place where Sacred Science is manifested most directly 
True, hostility is present, but man has always been 
reluctant to confront the dictates of revelation. I use 
the word dictates not in the negative sense of authori¬ 
tative connotations, but rather as directions which one 
must follow to obtain the ends of virtue—Sacred Science. 

Second, "The Student" has published articles calling 
for a reduction of rules. This is certainly an example 
that the forces of subversion, and I mean subversion, 
are at the dangerous point of ceasing to fulfill their 
proper function. A vibrant society must permit subver¬ 
sion to exist, but the virtuous must continually maintain 
the bounds of control. 

Third, the innovation of the catalyst must also be 
closely scrutinized at all times for if an "undesirable" 
should perhaps gain any recognition of accomplishment. 


~~ An Augustinian Appraisal 


The virtuous society not only oversees the academic, 
out also directs the student on a proper path of con¬ 
duct and thought no matter what the situation. Mis- 
9uided ones, of course, do emerge from time to time, 
Ur ging rebellion against such rules, yet the majority 
s hll sees the ultimate good which the philosophers are 
drying to achieve and therefore no regression takes 
Place. 


Again, unfortunately, the philosophers, because of fre¬ 
quent adversity, have had to use extreme disgression 
0 enforce obedience to the virtue-directing code. This 
finitely explains why this virtuous university has not 
? Q de more rapid progres. A solution is subtly being 
'Produced which has the greatest possibilities of suc- 
^ ess - The solution is the student catalyst. At first I 
quite disturbed at the rise of "undesirables" at 
Q ke Forest, but now I understand their true purpose, 
t , ic h is indeed ingenious. The catalyst is the device 
I Q * Q llows those who are becoming virtuous to vicar- 
experience the often so attractive NON-VI R- 
j. delights which until now were, if indulged in 
- rect ly, a great retardation factor in the attainment 

virtue. 

me CQUt ' on thqt virtue must not and indeed is 
thought of at Wake Forest as virtue of the classical 
b v 9 c Qn conception. Virtue is always that as revealed 
^Qcred Science. 

$J^ 0vin 9 to the specific, I would like to offer some 
ir ^9e$tions on various improvements that might be 
• lQ ted at Wake Forest. A true commendation also 
ude s a few words of positive criticism. 


of 


the immature might be led to believe that the catalyst 
is the end and not the means. In addition, an excessive 
number of "undesirables" might cause an incorrect out¬ 
ward impression to the non-intimate, so the proportion 
of catalysts to soon-to-be virtuous must be carefully 
determined. 

Fourth, and perhaps this is more of a warning than 
a criticism, I have noticed that despite the rational 
pattern of sidewalks that logically connect the eight¬ 
eenth century rational-architecture buildings of Wake 
Forest, there are here and there unsightly "crosscuts." 
The "persons" who are responsible for creating such 
obscenities are not catalysts, I am sure, but anonymous 
individuals, who for some reason have not been properly 
instructed. Philosophers must seek out and set these 
misfcrtunates right. 

Returning to commendation, let me say that the Godly 
university is one that pursues virtue not for its own 
sake, but as a means to knowledge as revealed by Sacred 
Science. Wake Forest, therefore, is a Godly university. 
The proper powers, the true philosophers who have the 
knowledge as revealed by Sacred Science, are in com¬ 
mand and they will prevail. Wake Forest will never 
be an ungodly university. I am confident that the soon- 
to-be virtuous student will become virtuous and ulti¬ 
mately will be cognizant of the fact that Sacred Science 
is the Truth, that the forces of subversion will be con¬ 
trolled, and that the catalysts will perform only their 
proper function. 

The student has no cause for fear if he is at first 
disturbed to find Wake Forest unsatisfying. He may rest 
assured that Wake Forest will forever remain KAMP. 




















Meditations at the Grave ^ 





















14 Loco Parentis" 



Being "in loco parentis" has worn Wake Forest Col¬ 
lege" to a frazzle. Its children of academe have not 
appreciated its willingness to legitimate them by ac¬ 
knowledging its institutional parenthood. Students, who 
have come to college to be free of their parents, are 
seldom inclined to accept the College as a substitute 
for them. 

All of this is but to say that the time is at hand when 
both the concept and the practice of "in loco parentis" 
will be carried to its final resting place. The burial 
should be in good taste. There must be a minimum of 
fanfare and eulogy. However shabbily students may have 
treated their cap-and-gown parents; if they are honest, 
they will not drown their delayed feelings of guilt in a 
flood of crocodile tears. I do recommend some medita¬ 
tions at the grave. More than a gesture of "last re¬ 
spects," they should serve as ruminations about a college 
world where there are no parents. 

For one thing, the social life of students will not be 
hampered by a body of plethoric prohibitions. No longer 
will the innocent countenance of their festive gather¬ 
ings be blemished by the adolescent acne of chaperones. 
Since males have lost their zest for pursuit, female 
students will speed along the expressways of unlimited 
access into the dormitory and apartment rooms of their 
brothers, their brothers' brothers, and all males who 
belong to the brotherhood of men. 

Students will undoubtedly want to be heard in deter¬ 
mining the nature and scope of the academic curric¬ 
ulum. The possibility of their presence on committees, 
now exclusively staffed by administration and faculty, 
will seem more logical to themselves at least. It may be 
that faculty members having ceased to be parental 
facsimiles will make better targets for student evalua¬ 
tion. 

The purpose of this essay is not primarily concerned 
with the modifications of student life at the death of 
"in loco parentis." The point at issue has to do with 
what adjustments will have to be made by the other forms 
of life in the college complex. As the people who have 
made "in loco parentis" tick accept the reality of its 
terminal illness, they will begin to change their approach 
to the student. They will not think it necessary to 


by Warren Carr 


• I use the word "College" rather than "University" since "in loco 
parentis" is usually associated with the undergraduates. 
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encourage him to study. They will not worry about his 
deficiency in quality points. His grades will not be their 
personal agony. They will not strive to keep him healthy 
nor wise. Students will be able to choose whatever kinds 
of friends they wish. In all probability, the College will 
not worry about admitting some questionable characters 
who may have a deleterious influence on their more 
naive associates. Finally, it seems assured that no one 
will encourage students to keep their faith, by juxta¬ 
posing them alongside ministry and the church. They 
will seldom be introduced to the ethical colonies along 
their way. 

It will not be easy for persons such as deans and fac¬ 
ulty members to conduct their own responsibilities in a 
college which is no longer a family but more akin to a 
microcosmic town or city. Neither parents nor their 
proxies relinquish their powers with absolute equanimity. 
Their egos need to be needed. 

To whatever degree the deans and the faculty will feel 
the pain of change, ministry will feel it even more. So 
much of its emotional health depends upon its being 
needed. By ministry, I mean religion professors, chap¬ 
lains, and pastors. Since this is my crowd, I will give the 
rest of my space to a discussion of its peculiar dilemma. 

There is no need to belabor the history of religion at 
Wake Forest University. There have always been de¬ 
partments of religion and their professors, chapel and 
chaplains, and a church with its ministers. Their value 
to the college community went virtually unchallenged 
for most of the institution's history. They fitted neatly 
and effectively into the scheme of "in loco parentis." 
The College looked to them for guidance and did not 
hesitate to refer its spiritual problems to them. 

The first prognostic evidence that "in loco parentis" 
was sounding its death rattle appeared among the minis¬ 
try. Ministry was stricken with the same disease. It lived 
so completely with the concept as to be most susceptible 
to its contagion. Realizing its condition, the College has 
been mercifully reluctant to give ministry any burdens 
that could possibly crush out its faint flicker of life. 
Should this have been the case is not a viable question. 
It is the case and irrevocably so. 

Ministry has not seen fit to accept this prognosis. It is 
quite out of breath and is ready to get on with whatever 
adjustments it must make to serve new men in a new 
day. It has realized by now that it must live with the 
world, wherever it finds it, without asking for a special 
place in the academic constellation. It is also aware 
that this is easier said than done, and that the means 
by which it must make its new way are not conveniently 
at hand. 

Despite these difficulties, ministry has adjusted to the 
conditions which obtain. Having been removed from its 
place in the University's sun, it now works in shadow. 
Far from the sound of trumpets, it makes noises, if at 
all, more like leaven. For example, the department of 


religion has quietly established itself as one of noticeable 
academic achievement. In so doing it has had to over¬ 
come the prejudiced notion, on as well as off the campus, 
that is no more than an adjunct to the church and 
was consequently not very smart. Whether or not its 
ministry has suffered, because of its need to make its 
academic reputation, is a moot question. It strikes me 
that the department's faculty prefers to pose a purely 
academic image, which gives no impression of ministry. 
At the same time, the department has, albeit inad¬ 
vertently, ministered by establishing the intellectual 
respectability of the Christian faith in the minds of 
many people who had come to believe to the contrary. 
At the present time, this may be its only ministry. In any 
event, no matter what may be expected or suspected, 
the department of religion is not in collusion with the 
chaplaincy or the church for the purpose of bringing in 
the kingdom to Wake Forest University. It should be 
said that I have neither requested or received the depart¬ 
ment's imprimatur, and that the interpretation is my 
own. 

Taking a similar liberty with respect to the chaplaincy, 

I see it primarily as "Christian presence" in the aca¬ 
demic community. It is without pulpit or pew. Its style 
is that of conversation rather than proclamation. Avoid¬ 
ing any suggestion that it has the "final word" to an¬ 
nounce to its environment, it engages people where it 
finds them. It has no location for cultic activity and 
no formal stance for worship. It goes to the people 
rather than waiting for them to seek out its sen/ices. 
It is a mobile ministry geared to the speed of its environ¬ 
ment. 

Despite my position as its minister, I am less sure ' n 
my description of the present status of the Wake Fores 
Baptist Church. It is an anomaly. An autonomous body 
of churchmen, it enjoys "squatters' rights" on the cam¬ 
pus. Its ministry is not connected in any way, other than 
the not insignificant ties of common interests and P er 
sonal friendships, with the efforts of the religion depart 
ment and the chaplaincy. It has no official connection 
with the University. The church and its staff, including 
the senior minister, are able to function because of * 
courtesies extended to them by the University. As t 
department of religion ministers to the fragments of t 
campus which gather in its classrooms and as the chap 
laincy ministers to whatever fragments it finds on t 
run; the church ministers to whatever fragment it 
able to bring to its worship and related activities. ^ 
membership is made up of the academic community 0 
an equal number of people, who come onto the carT1 ^y 
for the services of the church. The church, except 
virtue of its location, is not responsible for a mia |S ^ 
that is any wider than to the fragment it is ab® 
gather. 

In former years, this kind of ministry by the 
on the old College campus was undeniably effective- 





















assumption that this should still be the case may be 
unjustified. There are some subtle, yet forceful, changes 
in the total picture. In earlier days, the church gathered 
a congregation which was commensurate with the stu¬ 
dents and faculty of the College. Since the faculty 
and the student body were predominantly Baptist, the 
church could rightfully assume that it should minister 
to the entire college community. It was the only church 
of significant strength in the entire village. Its strength 
and vitality were more or less assured. Under these 
conditions, the church did not offend very many people 
in the whole environment. It won its property and of¬ 
fered a ministry to the majority of the people, both in 
the town and on the campus. 

This situation no longer obtains. By its location in 
Wait Chapel and Wingate Hall, it is ostensibly the 
University church. One may logically assume that it 
should minister to the campus and community as it 
used to do. This assumption forgets that Wake Forest 
University is no longer a community in which the Bap¬ 
tist constituency is a sizeable majority. The majority 
of administrative personnel is Baptist. The members of 
the faculty are almost equally divided among those who 
ore not. The majority of students are of something other 
than the Baptist persuasion. In addition to these statis¬ 
tical challenges to the time honored assumption, the 
tact that the church is autonomous and independent 
raises some real questions. Those people who are not 
Baptist have a right to debate the propriety of an 
autonomous body occupying so prominent a place on the 
campus. Their position is further strengthened by the 
tact that this is a Baptist church standing over against 
a community which follows other religious persuasions 
'n terms of a majority. Another salient feature in the 
situation is the fact that the townspeople who belong 
the church are not as economically and socially tied 
to the College as was the case in the town of Wake 
forest. The church does not really know whether it is 
Understood as a service to the University or an irritant 
°t some magnitude. 


In its own deliberations, the church is now debating 
question of its future regarding its location and 
the nature of its ministry. The facts of history are too 
rnu ch in view for it to consider leaving the campus 
e ntirely. However, there are some members opting for 
pother location on the campus. Since some of the 
hidings of the University may be located between 
^ e Vnolda Hall and the President's home, a spot in 
“fynolda Village would place the church on the fringe 
t campus action, without being in the very midst of it. 

fhis were to ensue, the church would minister to 
hatever fragments of campus and community it would 
°ble to bring to its "religious reservation" in the 
Aside from using some valuable land, it is hard 
^ s ®e how this location and ministry would be offensive 
. Q nyone, on or off the campus. It would also be a less 
°lved and possibly more pleasant ministry for the 


church as a whole. For the most part, it would be like 
the other churches in the city and would conduct its 
life accordingly. 

Before any such move is undertaken, the question of 
responsibility must be faced. I am not sure that such 
a move would be the most responsible one. If it does 
take place, we may be sure that a number of other 
changes will be forthcoming. First of all, despite the 
fact that the church is independent of the University, 
the place it occupies by invitation signifies that the Uni¬ 
versity wishes to be at worship on the first day of the 
week. It stands now, however weakly, as the only symbol 
of this wish. A vacant chapel on Sunday mornings will 
most certainly be understood, with no little glee by some, 
as evidence that the University and the church have 
"thrown in the 'religious' towel." Architecturally speak¬ 
ing, the chapel was built with a view to seating the 
student body for assembly and chapel, as a multipurpose 
hall for concerts and College Union activities, and as 
the sanctuary of the Wake Forest Baptist Church. The 
day may come when neither church nor chapel services 
will appear in Wait Chapel. Let those who anticipate 
the time, when the chapel is emptied of its irritants, be 
ready to use it in more creative ways. 

A second probability is that the religion department 
and the chaplaincy may be burdened with responsibili¬ 
ties for which they are not equipped and do not want. 
The department, chaplaincy, and church have the mak¬ 
ings of a good team. For the religion department, the 
church could be the bridge on which its intellectual 
accomplishment could make its way to more effective 
results. The church could offer itself to the chaplains, 
of all religious persuasions, as their parish. If this were 
done, the chaplaincy could serve both as "presence" on 
campus and as theological consultants to a lay ministry 
that is energized in corporate worship. The church is 
ready to do this even now. Although Baptist, its mem¬ 
bership policy is completely ecumenical. It recognizes 
and honors the authentic nature of all churches and 
raises no exclusive barriers against them. It may be 
that this possible term should not be broken up. 

In the last place, it may be a good thing if the church 
goes nowhere. It is true that the emphasis of our time 
insists that the true servants of Christ will go where 
the action is. There are many well-intentioned servants 
on the road. Fortunately, for the world as I see it, the 
church cannot move with such facility. It is an institu¬ 
tion that depends on time and place. I hear from all 
sides that the world is passing it by. This may be true. 
At the same time, basic decisions in life usually make 
for a change in direction. "In loco parentis" may be a 
thing of the past. The University will refer its popula¬ 
tion less and less to the church. What if the student 
should decide out there somewhere that he wants to 
go to church on his own If he does, he might interpret 
his acodemic career in new perspective, if the place to 
go were at the heart of the campus. 
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^ Winter s Night Meeting 


The snow fell slowly from the blackened sky. 

And big-flaked, swirling gently through the light 
Of streetlamps standing guard against the night, 

It whirled to strains of Wind's soft lullaby 
And in a house that overlooked this sight. 

There burned a fire consuming logs so dry 
They crackled, spitting forth a butterfly 
Of yellow, flitting warmly in its flight. 

And smoke rose billowy up the chimney 
And out into the winter night. It met 
With snow, which in mid-flight was cold, and yet 
On meeting smoke, unchilled and melted free 
From all the crystals holding it in form. 

And so we are together—free and warm. 


—Edward Myers 


















The Warmth That Was Not the Wine 

by Ed Myers 


( 



Th ere had been nothing quite so good as the night 
■ en it was December and the snow was lying on the 
^ r ound outside and we were inside with only the light 
rom the fire in the fireplace and what little light was 
e to make its way through the window from the 
f |L ree ^ am P ^side, and we had the good warmth of 
e wine inside us and another warmth which was not 
The wine. 

! n j D / e °ms are not often realized, but that December 
r j9 t a dream had somehow crashed through that bar- 
s * anc k ever so stl, rdily between the world of 
[ L ^ an< ^ w °dd of imagination. And when that 
[ E?* ler was n °t w 'th the boom of thunder, but 

0 f er with the tinkling of broken glass, like the sound 
v* champagne glass as it is flung into a fireplace, 
on ever so slight joyous ringing, 
tee e dream had begun in the summer when I was six¬ 
ty^' Sittlng on P orc h °t the farmhouse, eating lunch 
ftyll rest of the farmhands. There was an old 
down the slope across from the porch, and next 


tq ^ - — . 

\ e y r 0rS ' ° Ufhor of such classics QS " The Erect ° r Set Christmas" and 
I e to Make Out," is a junior English major from Landisville, Pa. 


to the mill, which was in the process of being converted 
to a steer barn, ran the stream that had made the 
mill run in the old days. The stream was about twenty 
feet wide and varied in depth from just inches in the 
shallowest parts, where the water rushed white over 
the stones, to maybe four feet in the deepest parts. The 
water was clear except under the stone arch bridge, 
where it was deepest. At the time when the dream of 
her began, I was working mostly alone beneath the 
stone arch bridge, filling in with cement the great gap¬ 
ing holes between the stones under the arches, where 
the old cement had cracked and fallen into the stream. 

I would put on rubber hip boots early in the morning 
when the sky was usually still a misty gray, then mix 
a batch of cement in the wheelbarrow and take it 
down to the stream. I worked underneath only two of 
the four arches because the water was too deep under 
the other two. The boots would stick in the soft mud 
beneath the bridge, and each step I took produced a 
great sucking sound, as though the mud did not want to 
relinquish its new prize. 

The stream was very beautiful when viewed from the 
porch of the farmhouse, and you would not know un- 
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less you stood in the stream all day that the water 
was poisoned by the used soap of a laundry, and then 
you would see an occasional soapy bubble floating by, 
and half-crazed fish, already on their sides, flapped 
their bodies in an attempt to regain their balance, 
and I could reach down and catch them with my hands, 
they were so close to death. 

At noon all the farmhands would meet on the porch 
of the farmhouse for lunch. From my position beneath 
the bridge I could see them coming, and I would make 
my way up to the porch to join them. There were usually 
eight of us. The older ones, who were all school teachers 
and working on the farm only for a summer job, would 
sit in the chairs, and the rest of us would make our¬ 
selves as comfortable as we could on the porch floor, 
with our backs against the wall. Noremberg, who 
taught driver education when he was not farming, was 
the one responsible for the dream, I suppose. 

Noremberg was a joker. He was a member of that 
infamous society of -Grabbers, who know exactly which 
muscles to grab and squeeze until you think that your 
body is tied in a knot and you can emit a small, squeeky 
"I give up," only to discover that the grabber does 
not care about your mere surrender and admission to 
his superior power. He is out for your death. This was 
Noremberg. 

One day as we were eating lunch, Noremberg, who 
would be teaching my class in the fall, looked down at 
me from his superior position in the chair, and his evil 
smile, which brought out his dimples, crept across his 
face. I thought I was about to be grabbed. 

"Eddie," he said, and everyone listened to hear 
Noremberg's inevitable wisecrack. 

"Tell me," he said. "Who's the best looking girl in 
your class?" The old lecher was probably planning his 
attack for the coming year. 

I thought for awhile and then answered him. 

"Are you kidding?" Noremberg laughed. "She's a 
slut!" 

I feared he was right, but said nothing. 

The seed had been planted. When you are alone for 
most of the day standing in a stream beneath a stone 
bridge, you need something to think about because the 
work is not enough. And so I thought of the most 
beautiful girl in my class, imagined myself with her in 
the fields or further upstream in the woods where the 
stream curved out of sight behind a knoll. But in that 
portion of the mind that is reserved for Reason, I told 
myself it could never be. She was too beautiful. There 
were older boys after her, boys who had far more to 
offer her than I ever could. And so I left her in my 
mind as only a dream. 

I saw my friends fall for her and be tossed aside as 
though they were merely petals from a daisy to her. 
The thrill of conquest seemed to seize control of her, 
seemed to me the drive behind all she did, and I killed 


my dream of her and turned to another girl who did 
not appear so obviously evil. , 

Oh, there were brief moments with the most beautiful 
girl in my class, moments that did not mean much to 
me because I had decided not to fall in love with her. 

I was not going to make myself vulnerable as all my 
friends had done. But there was the moment of walking 
through the amusement park with her, and the moment 
at play rehearsal when she said, "Let's go off to a 
world of our own and not let anyone else in with us," and 
the moment when I put my arm around her to lead her 
out of the dark night woods. But these were just 
moments that I did not allow inside me, at least not to 
the place that does the loving and hurts like hell when ] 
the loving doesn't work out. 

And then I was nineteen, and then it was December, 
and then it was that night in December. We drank j 
wine out of large glasses and ate cheese, and when the 
wine was gone from the glasses, we would go down to 
the cellar and fill them from the gallon jugs that were 
stored in the furnace room. Each time we went down 
to the cellar to fill the glasses, she would tell me to - 
drink half a glass there and then fill it to the brim 
again before we went upstairs. 

On the second trip to fill the glasses, I told her I did 
not need her to tell me to drink the wine, that I would 
drink it when I felt like it. 

"I'm not a little boy anymore," I told her that night 
in December. 

"Yes you are. You are still a little boy and I afl J 
still a little girl. There is nothing wrong with that, 
she said, and then we drank our wine. 

Upstairs we sat on the couch before the firepla ce ' 
with the dry logs spitting forth a butterfly of yellow 
flitting warmly in its flight. { 

When the fire had burned itself out, so that all tho 
remained were the small glowing orange embers in J 
blackness of the fireplace, each ember like a small 
viewed from a distance at night, we lay on the couC ' - 
and in the light of the streetlamp coming through t 
window I could see her there, her mouth ready to 
kissed and her eyes wide and watching into mine. . 

Outside, the night was soft and gentle in the 
morning hours, with the snow lying quietly on 
ground. . j£ j 

We did not drink any more wine now, and we ^ | 
not speak, and I knew I was vulnerable, at least 
that night. I was captured, surrounded, entombed wi 
her eyes. ^ 

Since that night in December, she has gone to Bum ^ 
and done things which I will not write about. 
like to think that those moments in Europe with ^ 
rich old men and the poor young men were no ^ 
beautiful as the night in December had been, wit ^ 
fire in the fireplace and the snow outside and the | 
warmth of the wine inside us and the warmth tho 
not the wine. | 

_j 
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I Wish 






I wish to hurt no living thing— 

How trite the words may sound— 
How easy men can lift their pens 
And cost their feelings down! 

There are those who topple hope 
And close their minds to screams. 
Those who drive a nightmare hearse 
And dig the graves of dreams. 

r Planting thorns in gentle minds 
To snag a passer-by, 

Sprinkling poison on a thought 
To twist it to a lie. 

Their dappled lies the papers print 
And shove inside your fears 
To build a world on battlefields 
With building-blocks of tears. 

The shadows of their words are clear, 
So brutal left unsaid, 

That little children feel no pain 
And never cry for bread. 

The hearts of children everywhere 
Are maps—unchartered ways— 

The frontiers of a better world, 

The hope of doubtful days. 


Soldier's souls like childish dreams 
We build inside our brains, 
Prisoners of a flaming fear, 

Like sugar in the rains. 






I hurl my pen across the sky 
And pray that it will find 
A thoughtful, gentle, resting place 
Within a soldier's mind. 

—Dan W. Gaddy 
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Days of 
Dark 


In the coldest cracks of human hearts, 
a spark must burn, I know . . . 
and yet it seems 

that people cannot eat their dreams 
or sew their thoughts for clothes. 

And bullets never have caressed a little boys forehead 
or stroked a baby girl's hair. 


My mind is filled with images of little children 
crying for a crumpled universe . . . 
whose eyes bulge like fat baby stars, 

whose tongues softly touch their dirty lips, 
whose little fingers hug each other, 

whose toes lift up and down in the nervous dust and mud. 


Let their little fingers claw my face to shreds 
before I'd turn away 

or lift a weapon to sight the life they know. 

My face was never meant to frown nor to smile, 
but to soften and to touch their cheeks to mine. 

My heart was never meant to bite or scream or fight 
for what I know is not mine. 

My hands were never made to kill or hurt any living thing 
but made to write and sing 

a lullaby to children who have no one to love, 
except the memorized corpses of an age that's hardly born . . . 

Never to twist a finger or a hand, 
or break a bone, 
or throw a grenade, 
or pull a trigger, 
or set a bomb . . . 


Corners 
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Dan W. Gaddy 


Come, little children, cry with me for those who kill and count each other. 
Their hearts are like dark corners of a sewer, 
their hands, barbed wire and nails, 
their faces, the mountain steeps . . . 

Their greed and anger never sleeps 
but eats away at fallen bones and cries for more to grind. 


You, one of you, little children will live— 

YOU MUST LIVE! 
to tell them how we felt, 
and how it hurt to hear your brother scream. 

Never cease to hunt their hearts beneath the fear and crumbs of war. 
Hearts do not break as easily as bones, little children. 


We'll wait together for the tramp of stoney feet, 
the rumble of weapons, 
the smell of burnt powder, 
and the silent sound of falling men. 

















A New Day 




It was my last day home—New Year's Day, 
a day that seemed so much like spring, . 

I had to take time to be outside. 

I bridled up the fat pony. (We've sold the horse, you know. 

No use to keep him—with me away so much.) 

But the pony—the one I learned to ride on (how many 
times did that old rascal throw me off?)— 
he was still there. He's too fat now; he's hardly ever 
ridden. 

It's not good for him to always stay shut up in the pasture 
like that, so I rode him—bareback. I felt his 
broad back, his strong muscles tense, 
and knew he'd throw me off again 
if given half a chance. 

At the old graveyard 
he pretended that he was frightened. 

I quietly told him to stop his foolish prancing. 

The old graveyard's still the same, 
quiet and peaceful as it always was. 

forgotten about it—way back in the woods like that. 

With the people dead 

a hundred years or more—their stones weathered 
and blackened— 

they look almost like they belong there. 

Over to one side were the slaves' graves. No names there, 
just scattered rocks. Why, you can't even tell the headsto 
from the foot. 





























And there was Micajah McGeehee. Died 1845. Blessed are 
those that died in the Lord. 

His stone was leaning forward, thoughtlessly pushed out 
of the way by an oak that grew up. Not caring so much about 
death, it was caught up in living. 

I don't guess old Micajah minded that I let the pony eat 
the acorns 

that had fallen on his grave. 

He probably had an appreciation for horses in his day. 

The day, so warm it seemed like spring, 
fooled a dandelion, blooming in the graveyard on 
New Year's Day, 

(all gay and yellow) not knowing there were killing frosts 
and snows to come. 

And not caring either. 

I couldn't hold it all inside me. 

You re not supposed to cry for no reason at all. 

But only the fat pony was there. 

And he just went on eating acorns. 


—Daphne S. Carter 























A September Settling 

The chill September sunlight filtered 
through the shedding trees, hung there, 
then fell to earth with the falling leaves, 
and played with the wind in my thinning hair. 
Weeping, the willow is on the run 
each of us chasing the fading sun. 

—Robert Peel Finn 




The Gift 

to C. A. C. 

Knowing what it means to understand 
you hide in the shadows of caring hands 
and your love plays tag with loneliness 
in the chill of passing days. 

Then hearing hollow echoes 
you are 

caught in the distance 

between 

your questions 
and my answers 

quietly 

in the silence . 

again you understand- 


One day the questions die, 
the answers go unneeded. 

Vanishing: all your womanly fears 
in the easy warmth of passing days 
when time, as a thoughtful friend, 
leaves distance no beginning. 


—Robert Peel Finn 


























































FOR WFDD'S 

GROWING PAINS 

by Bob Horton 


The North Carolina Piedmont Triangle contains 
numerous country and western radio stations, innumer¬ 
able rock and roll stations, and one classical music 
radio station, WFDD-FM, 'The Voice of Wake Forest 
University." The latter fills a need which had long 
been neglected in this area; that is, gratification for 
the many people who want an opportunity to hear classi¬ 
cal music every evening. At the same time, however, 
this lone station is violating some of its own avowed 
duties. 

WFDD began as a small, understaffed station in a 
shack in Wake Forest, North Carolina. In 1949, it 
moved into larger facilities on "Pub Row." Here the 
station began to flourish, providing programming for 
the College and the people of the town, for most of 
the citizens of the town centered their activities around 
the College. In 1957, the station moved into studios 
in Reynolda Hall and after much transmitting difficulty, 
began programming to the College and a small portion 
of a city which was unconcerned about it. 

It was the move to Winston-Salem which held so 
many mixed blessings for the College and for WFDD. 
The move meant growth, and growth meant leaving 
behind some traditions; but now Wake Forest radio has 
reached the point where it can look back and pick up 
the best of the past without disturbing the present. 
The general purpose of WFDD states that "the station 
should contribute to the intellectual, spiritual, and cul¬ 
tural growth of the students, faculty, and townspeople," 
implying that the students are the most important of 
these three, as they should be. The present method 
of operation, however, disavows this principle. 

WFDD needs two complete operating staffs, one to 
continue operating the FM signal, which reaches most 
of the state, and another to begin operating a complete 
broadcast day on the AM carrier current, which is 
heard in the dormitories. This policy change would 
involve considerable initial expense and a larger operat¬ 
ing budget, but could be easily initiated. The finances 
are readily available both from the University, which 


Bob Horton, from Brooklyn, N. Y., is o sophomore planning to major 
in psychology. Bob is Tuesday and Saturday host on "Deaconlight 
Serenade." 


receives more benefits than it realizes from the station, 
and from interested citizens who contributed $32,000 
toward the non-commercial classical music station. 

WFDD proposes to provide six services, all of which 
would be enhanced by the dual programming. The first 
of these is to provide information. The present format 
provides for educational programs and public service 
announcements. Although some of the network informa¬ 
tion shows are of rather poor quality, they serve a very 
worthwhile purpose. There is no longer any provision 
for news shows, however, and this lack is especially felt 
by the students who must listen to local rock and roll 
stations to learn the latest news about the University- 
A separate AM facility would provide this service to the 
students without encumbering the citizens of Asheville 
or Raleigh with news which has no meaning for them. 


The second service is to stimulate critical thinking- 
Radio has tremendous potential for provoking though*/ 
but the present WFDD format does not take advantage 
of it. If student-oriented programming were instituted, 
interested and capable students could produce discus¬ 
sions, interviews, and above all, editorials on the campus 
scene. This would stimulate student interest an 
thought, but burden neither the general public wit 
Wake Forest issues nor Wake Forest with public opinion 

The third is to raise the standard of taste. This is not 
truly a service but a part of the educational experience, 
which never stops. It is a failure for WFDD now, thoug / 
because the most important potential part of the al j 
dience does not listen to the station. Before the studen^ 
of Wake Forest will listen to their own radio station 1 
must present something they want to hear. 

The fourth is to provide worthwhile entertainme 1 ^ 
"Worthwhile" is a relative term; in this case, it must 
applied to the audience. To the average college 
worthwhile entertainment includes popular music, r ^ 
and roll, sporting events, local entertainment, re P° rt 
movies, coming events, etc. These things are a 
totally ignored in the present general programming ^ 
mat, with the exception of the aforementioned P u ^|| 
service announcements, a few basketball and 
games, and seven hours of popular music each ^ 
The advantages of having a separate schedule to in c 
these events is obvious. 
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The fifth service is to provide a laboratory for students 
who are interested in broadcasting. Speech 241, the 
only course the University offers in radio broadcasting, 
implements the station regularly and employs the stu¬ 
dents taking it as station personnel. Most of these 
People, however, fade away as soon as the fall semester 
grades are in, and are seen no more. The station does 
not provide a wide enough base to hold the interest of 
these speech workers, many of whom have so great an 
interest in broadcasting that they often work at local 
commercial radio stations. In addition, many volunteers 
work only a few months before they become bored with 
the lack of variation in programming and resign. If 
there were two separate operations spanning the com¬ 
plete spectrum of radio broadcasting—rock and roll, 
classical music, news, sports, public service, education— 
students would be much more inclined to spend their 
time administering it, and the quality and ease of pro¬ 
duction would go up. 


in an emergency. For instance, if a major piece of FM 
equipment failed, there would be no major effort in¬ 
volved in using AM equipment until FM was serviceable. 

It would seem that a staff for two operations would 
be harder to enlist than for one. Actually, it would be 
easier to staff both. WFDD suffers from a manpower 
shortage for two major reasons. Under the present sys¬ 
tem, the work hours are long and the rewards few. 
If two operations were put into effect, the work hours 
would be even longer, but the rewards w6uId be tre¬ 
mendously increased. In addition no federal license is 
required to broadcast over carrier current as is required 
on the present FM operation. Thus, in a few weeks a 
new staff member could be running his own show, rather 
than helping an experienced staff member with his. 
This would be a true training ground for broadcasters 
and one which would draw interest, and thus a larqer 
staff. 


The final service is to provide an opportunity for ex¬ 
perimentation in creative broadcasting. This is the last 
p Ut har dly the least of the intended six services of WFDD. 
Expression is all important to human development. In 
e WFDD studios, however, where one should find the 
^ast self-expression, one finds almost no self-expression 
Qt all. Creativity is confined to the music staff which 
Programs the classical music, seven disc-jockies who 
P e rform one hour a week, and a very few pre-recorded 
Programs. The rest of WFDD's 73 hour week is devoted 
o music and recorded network programs. The announcer 
J s in his chair reading meters and occasionally telling 
6 listeners that they "are listening to the Voice of 
ake Forest." The job is not very stimulating to a cre- 
Qt| ve mind. 


^ °* n hng out the obvious advantages of a system is 
du i less un ^ ess the system is practical and operable. A 
its Q broadcast system at Wake Forest is both. In fact, 

, mitiation would mean not only increased service, but 
th * 6r Qn< ^ easier production. Both the University and 
* s ^ent body would share the benefits with the staff 
Con ? stQ tion. WFDD has two fine Gates broadcasting 
Q | r S ° es located in separate studios. In other words, it 
0n ^ ^ as *h e equipment which would be needed to put 
th e ° s hows at the same time, one in monaural sound, 
the ° In sferea "*"he argument has arisen that one of 
Prod 6 k° arc fe' /# as they are called, must be available for 
fr 0 Uctl0n purposes. Both boards would be available 
oCn A M. until two P.M. every day (i.e., from sign- 
of r n hl sign-on each day), allowing at least five hours. 
^"*ng time out of the regular nine-to-five day 
ne^ eac h hoard. Last minute recording, such as late 
We re ^°ries, could be done on a spot basis, just as they 
Tf, Us ° ne by WFDD before it duplicated its facilities. 
iis e ' both boards would get a maximum amount of 
be fj u ^hcrmore, the carrier current broadcasting could 
*'ble, allowing the station to shut this service down 


The second staff discontent is with its faculty advisor. 
Fie serves without pay in a position which takes much 
of his free time and effort; it is a true "labor of love." 
But he is resented by the staff members because he 
feels it is his duty to oversee the station, while they 
feel he should be an advisor—available for consultation. 
WFDD in its present form is not a student organization; 
it is a University service to the general public which 
relies on student labor to be run effectively. This being 
true, it follows that a faculty appointee is a necessary 
and proper director for the operation. Fie ought, how¬ 
ever, to be a salaried employee of the University, just as 
the Alumni Affairs Director and all his help should be 
salaried also, on the same pay scale as assistants in the 
library, in the Registrar's office, or in any other University 
office. Fie directs an operation which has a wide range 
of influence for Wake Forest and as such bears the 
responsibility for the opinions which his listeners gain 
of the school. No student can bear this responsibility. 
WFDD—AM, however, should be student oriented in 
the same way as "The Student," "The Old Gold and 
Black," or the "Flowler," and should be a volunteer 
organization with only the two top officials receiving 
compensation from the University. Many of the students 
who become involved with the student-run AM facility 
would obviously take the opportunity of earning a salary 
for working on the FM operation. 

WFDD is no longer the baby of "Pub Row." In fact, 
it does not even belong on "Pub Row"; it has a scope 
far exceeding that of any of the organizations which 
share space with it. The time has come when it should 
accept the challenge which its unused potential presents 
to it. If it spawns a true student-oriented, student- 
operated, and student-run organization, the student 
body will respond favorably, and the "Voice of Wake 
Forest" will begin to speak to and for the Wake Forest 
student as well as to and for the University. 
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Someone in the motel room was chewing ice. It was 
a very irritating sound—a sort of thrashing and gnaw¬ 
ing, and it woke Norman up almost the moment it be¬ 
gan. He raised himself slowly on one arm, and in the 
blurry wash of the sunlight which filtered through the 
window blinds he saw Alice, his stepdaughter, brushing 
her bleached hair in front of the mirror. Their eyes met 
momentarily somewhere on the mirror, but the girl con¬ 
tinued her vigorous strokes unmoved. 

"Alice, what the hell ore you doing in here? I thought 
I made it clear. . . " 

"For God's soke, go bock to sleep, Norman," she said 
to the reflection in the mirror. "No one's bothering 
you." 

"Christ, you have fourteen other places around here 
to do that." Norman sot up all the way now with a 
single sheet draped over his knees like a Roman toga. 

"The maids ore cleaning both the other bedrooms— 
meaning there simply IS no other place. So don't get 
oil excited," she said. "Just go bock to sleep." 

He wasn't fully awake yet but he kept getting the 
feeling he was trapped in some giant crib and being 
coaxed to sleep by some neighborhood baby sitter. 
"Dammit! I can't sleep, Alice. Not with you stonding 
there grinding those ice cubes like a damn garbage dis¬ 
posal. Why don't you try drinking water like everyone 
else in the world instead of eating it." 

The idea of actually "eating" water struck him funny 
as he said it. But then he felt he had made no mistake. 
She was eating the stuff. She sure as hell wasn't drink¬ 
ing it or there wouldn't hove been all the commotion 
and he wouldn't be awake right now. His voice was a bit 
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more caustic than usual today for he was suffering from 
what Emily termed a "lower-middle class breakdown"— 
the kind postmen get when their feet become blistered 
one hot July day or that barbers contract when the four 
stucco walls of their shop start to close in on them. 
She had let out a roar of her raucous laughter when she 
said this, and Norman was slightly dizzy and depressed 
at the time so he didn't know quite whether to laugh 
at her witticism or kill her. At any rate she just wasn t 
sympathetic. She felt for sure he was the closest he'd 
ever been to a total mental or physical collapse. There¬ 
fore these days at the beach were to be somewhat of 
an asylum for him. In the last hectic weeks of the 
months when the eight-hour day stretched to twelve, 
the months of paperwork, like Alice's ice cubes, had 
gnawed their way into his nerves and very soul. 

"What are you combing your hair for, anyway?" he 
asked. 

"Richard." 

"Richard?" 

"Yes," she said, managing to squeeze two syllables 
out of the word. 

"He's here?" 

"He will be. In about ten minutes or less. He just 
phoned from the village." 

"Christ. Everybody in New York's coming up here. 
It's a convention or something. A damn worlds fair. 
The Blaines were camped at our doorstep waiting for 
us before we ever pulled into this place. Jesus. And 
Harrison's bound to drop in sometime this week. I can 
bank on that. And now even Richard's coming." 

Alice wasn't listening. She found a neglected pack 
of Winstons on the bureau, lit one up and flicked the 
first set of ashes in the general direction of the waste 
can. She was leaning against the bureau looking out the 
window like a model on the page of some department 
store flyer. 

"Where's your mother, anyway?" Norman asked 
loudlly, trying to regain her attention. 

"She and the Blaines are having cocktails out by the 
pool." 

"My God! Cocktails—for breakfast!" 

"It's past two, for God's sake. It's afternoon. You 
don't know where you are, Norman. You've been laying 
there in a silly fog for eighteen and a half straight 
hours." 

"Eighteen and a half straight. . . . What, were you 
standing outside the door with a stopwatch counting 
every damn minute?" 

"No one's doing any counting, Norman. For God's 
sake. It's just that it's the most beautiful day in the 
world outside and you're missing it all. It's so silly. 
Besides, you ought to be eating something, anyway. 
Aren't you hungry?" 

"No, not at all," he said, flopping down on his back 
and staring at the weird triangle patterns on the ceiling. 


"I'm a very sick man. That's something that no one 
around here seems to realize. Yes, your father is ex¬ 
periencing the good old fashioned American break¬ 
down ... or something damn near it. Christ, I don't 
know." 

"A breakdown, A BREAKDOWN," she repeated, 
drawing the words out as if to make fun of them. She 
shook her head for a brief moment and popped her 
cheeks loudly, then let out a long sigh. It was an act 
she did on almost any occasion and one that always 
irritated Norman. 

"Look, Alice," he yelled raising up again. "Don't give 
me your smack and sigh routine. I just don't need that 
today or any day. Why don't you just go meet Richard 
and get out of here? Visitor's hours are over." 

"Okay, Norman, Okay. I'm on my way out right now. 

I don't feel like standing here and getting yelled at for 
no reason at all. Just for no reason at all." 

"And by all means do not—repeat, DO NOT leave 
that God-awful cigarette in here. It already smells like 
a poker lounge in here." 

Alice nodded her head as if to obey and turned for a 
last look at her hair in the mirror. "You know what, 
Norman? I've just figured it out." She was still medi¬ 
tating on her hair. "Your problem is ... I mean the 
reason you think you're having a silly breakdown is you 
have absolutely no outlet to let off steam. You simply 
abhor smoking because it smells; you won't even g° 
near a drink for fear it'll blow your head off; you even 
turn your nose up at gold, of all things. What it is, 15 
that you just got off the boat two hundred years too 
late. There hasn't been a Puritan of your strain since 
the Indians were still selling baskets on Long Island, 
mean if you just had a few Daiquiri's now and then 
there wouldn't be any breakdown. You wouldn't know 
what the word meant. You'd be running up and down 
the beach right now laughing your silly head off. 

"Also making a first class ass of myself," he said* 
"One alcoholic in the family is enough for my money* 
Do you realize, Alice ... no, I'm sure you don't • • • 
what that stuff is costing me? Just for you and y° u 
mother to run happily up and down the beach laughs^ 
your fool heads off. Last week I got a bill for a hun 
dred and forty-two dollars and sixty-seven. . . ■ 

"Now look who's doing the counting," she 
"Entertainment is entertainment, for God's sake. ^ 
know that. Look! No one's asking you to become 
alcoholic. You always think in extremes, 

That's your trouble. All you have to do is take a r ‘ 
now and then and loosen up inside." There was a s \ 
pause while she ground her filter tip into the ash ^ 
and returned as if on a predetermined schedule to ^ 
glass of ice. "You run around all day like a si I y^ n 
soldier or something," she continued. "You can t ^ 
look relaxed lying there in bed. It's the honest-to ' 
truth. I swear. Look at yourself. Just look at you 



















"Well, I swear." 

"What?" 

I said I swear, Alice. I curse. I use profane language 
all the damn time. Now that's vice for you and it keeps 
me happy. One good chorus of 'Goddamns' and I don't 
need a Daiquiri. To me it is one of life's simple . . . 
Dammit, Alice! Stop it!" 

"Stop what?" 

Stop mincing on those ice cubes. That's a terrible 
habit to get into. By the time you're my age you'll be 
drinking soup out of a paper straw. Either that or be 
fed intravenously. There won't be a damn tooth left in 
your head. Now leave like I asked you to five minutes 
ago without any more bits of philosophy. Rude as that 
may sound—puritanical, Victorian. Just leave. No more 
loitering." 

Alice obliged him at last. Norman closed his eyes 
or a few seconds, feeling as if he had just weathered 
the brunt of a roof-shaking storm and a rainbow of 
mercy had just come out, spreading its arc of colors 
over his head. But his serenity was short-lived. For the 
oext hour and a half he did nothing more than explore 
oil the uncomfortable positions on a strange motel bed. 
Like any seaman who rests his head on land for the 
lr st time in weeks and still experiences the sea's undu- 
'ations inside him, Norman buried his head in the foam 
mbber of his pillow only to see even more vividly the 
World he'd tried to leave behind. There were visions of 


frantic men in neat stay-pressed suits and gaudy ties 
darting from one desk to another. They kept returning, 
clogging his mind. At length he pulled himself up 
gloomily to the edge of the mattress and massaged his 
eyes for lack of something better to do. 

Meanwhile, Emily was still poolside, happily seated 
just outside the shade of one of the huge striped um¬ 
brellas. There was a drink in her right hand, as there 
usually was, which became animated at certain inter¬ 
vals while she punctuated her remarks about her Man- 
hasset Long Island neighbors. The subject had just 
about run its course and changed to painting and the 
Manhasset Art Show when Norman suddenly appeared ' 
on the sundeck. He was attired casually (one might 
even say slovenly) in a chartreuse bathing suit and ■ 
terry-cloth robe which displayed a ridiculous emblem 
on the pocket. 

"Good morn—I'm sorry, afternoon, Anson, Betty," he 
said flatly, with a gesture of one hand. "Good after¬ 
noon, Emily. You . . . ah . . . all go ahead with your 
conversation and don't mind me. I'm just going to get 
a little sun while there's still some left." The trio nodded 
and smiled as if in approval. 

"Darling, I do hope you're feeling better," said Emily. 
Although she was twenty or more pounds overweight, 
her face, especially her brilliant blue eyes, suggested a 
beauty that had come and gone. She was dressed in- 
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formally yet ornately. Several rings glittered from her 
fingers and her deep orange slacks seemed to glow in 
the afternoon sunlight. 

"You know, it's still hot as hell out here," Norman 
said, stretching his white legs out on one of the plastic 
chairs. 

"I think I have some lotion," his wife said, leaning 
over and mumbling something else into her large straw 

PU "No Christ! Emily, forget it. I hate the smell of 
the damn stuff. I'm fine." He closed his eyes again 
and set about on the impossible task of not listening 
to his wife's conversation. 

"It's simply the most beautiful thing I ever saw on 
canvas," she was saying. "Impressionistic is what they 
call it. Something like that. It shows a little girl walk¬ 
ing alone in the big city with all the lights blinking 
around her. In foct you really become emotionally in¬ 
volved with the girl after a while. Honestly Betty, you ve 
got to come over and see it the very minute you get 

"Where did you soy you have it, in your bedroom? 
Mrs. Blaine asked. 

"Yes Some Frenchman painted it. He s world known. 
Montineau or Mantovani. No, Mantovani's the band 
leader. Montineau is it, I think. The art show had 
some of his other works there too, and they're just un¬ 
believable. He has a certain style, or I guess a certain 


brush stroke. I swear Betty it's electrifying. We paid 
thirty-six.hundred for it, but. . . ." 

"Thirty-six hundred?" Mr. Blaine suddenly blurted. 

"Yes, that's a frightful amount, don't you think? 
But, it's like anything nowdays. You just can't buy 
anything great, I mean really great like this, for peanuts. 
Believe me though, it's worth every cent. That sounds 
silly, but it is. Norman, of course, had a fit paying that 
much. But now he really likes it too. Spends as much 
time admiring it now as I do. . . . You like it now don t 
you, Norman?" she asked, suddenly projecting her voice 
louder in the direction of his chair. 

For a few seconds he said nothing, creating a silence 
that was beginning to be embarrassing. "Norman. I 
asked you a question. Are you asleep?" 

Aware that his self-imposed anonymity would not 
work, he opened his eyes to cast a philosophical look to 
the other side of the pool and said, "Yes, Emily I like 
it very much. But for very different reasons. I like 
it because the colors just happen to blend in with the 
other various colors of the bedroom. The coincidence 
is really remarkable. I know it certainly shocked the 
hell out of me. It accents the mood. Yes, those were 
his words. You know, the interior decorator, Devacenzi 
or Vacenzo. One of the two. All those Spanish names 
have the same ring to me. But he's really unbelievable 
with colors, actually electrifying. Anyway he record' 
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mended the painting very highly for our bedroom. Like 
he pointed out, it draws the eye upward, keeping you 
aware of the total atmosphere of the room instead of 
staring at the beds which most people do when they 
look into a bedroom. No other painting could do that 
effectively. That's why $3600 is actually a reasonable 
price—reasonable as hell." 

Emily was stunned at his comments but changed the 
subject very rapidly to cover her anger at him. After 
a few moments Norman rose slowly and left the group 
unnoticed, letting their chatter gradually dissolve itself 
in the warm breeze that met his face. Prattle, he 
thought. Utter prattle. The Blaines, who seemed to sit 
spellbound, nailed in fascination to their deck chairs 
before Emily's verbal barrage, must live remarkably 
trite lives, he mused. Simple people. Simple lives. 

He wandered down the wooden steps into the center 
° the asphalt parking area and there he eyed the most 
recent dent in his X-K-E. It was really more of a scratch 
than a dent, etched by an errant bumper, descending 
obliquely down the side of the freshly polished door, 
ecause of the car's creamy color, it was literally an 
eyesore, a cruel blemish ruining the total appearance 
0 the automobile he worshipped. He moved his hand 
over the area, wiping off the invisible dust, rubbing 
over, soothing it as if by some magic the unsightly scar 
jv°uld be healed. His silent mourning turned to anger. 

e C0LJ ld see the bastard who probably hit his car—a 
^edy, mush-mouthed yahoo in a tacky straw hat and 
r iving a beat up old Dodge. With delight he imagined 
fetching him in the act, yanking him from the seat of 
ls car and thrusting his sorry face about two inches 
r om the door in order to survey first hand the terrible 
OQmage he had wrought. 

Suddenly another car pulled into the lot. It was a 
^ *9e Thunderbird—the very familiar Thunderbird of 
* s boss, Kenmore Harrison, accompanied in the front 
Qt by his whiny-voiced wife, Harriet. Both were waving 
him, looking somewhat like a pair of goggle-eyed 
'{Jot-year-olds motioning outside a pet store window, 
h ^ e lcome to the World's Fair," Norman muttered as 
Orrison wheeled into one of the vacant slots. He was 
^ ring one of his loud mustard sport coats and a 
tion sun 9* asses w, th brown instead of the conven- 
^ Q l green glass in them. 

of ^ ere ' Prince," he said, emerging from the well 
is driver's seat. "Didn't think you'd have to put up 
t Us until Wednesday, did you?" 

^ell, | guess. . . ." 

JThat s what I told Harriet as we were driving up. 


B et 

SOr 


°*d Norman'j 


jumping for joy right about now. No, 


igp: -■ ~ iiyui uuuui I iuw. inu, 

nig h . Us V* boy. I remembered how bad you looked Friday 
I'vq . Qnc * *bose things you were saying. So naturally 
, worded sick over you." 

hat was I saying?" Norman asked. 

God, I don't remember. Things. Incoherent 
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things like being on a merry-go-round and wanting to 
dive off head first, wanting to be . . . God. I don't 
remember. You were depressed. Overworked. Drunk 
or something. But now, now you look good, boy. My 
God! Got a tan already." 

"Christ! I just walked out in the sun for the first 
time fifteen minutes ago. How could I have a tan? 

"Well, you've got some color in your cheeks now, 
Prince. That's what I meant.'' 

Prince. The name always irritated Norman. It 
sounded like someone's German sheppard or something. 
Two years ago Emily had their family tree traced. 
There was an English duke by the name of Fenwick on 
there somewhere. A button hole relation. He was 
tucked in there somewhere, hiding for some two hun¬ 
dred years on some niche in the endless chain of Turn- 
bulls and Treadways. Harrison evidently delighted in 
it and applied the nickname as a symbol of nobility 
ever since. 

Harrison pulled a cigar from inside his coat and lit 
it. He always kept the band on for some reason. It 
seemed obnoxiously big to Norman. 

"You know, we didn't have a bit of trouble getting 
here/' he said, ejecting a cloud of white smoke out 
of the side of his mouth. "Not a bit. Followed Emily's 
little diagram perfectly. We took the Interstate all 
the way to Mt. Pleasant, then cut off on Merrit Drive 
or Parkway, whatever the hell it is. Anyway, when we 
got to the village we just asked. . . 

"What's Harriet doing just sitting in the car?" Nor¬ 
man interrupted. ''She must be roasting. Pull her out 
and come meet the Blaines. You remember them, don't 
you?" 

"The Blaines. My God. I haven't seen them since . . . 
oh . . . since that Bon Voyage party at Dr. Zanegrayer's. 
That's right, the Zanegrayers' party. That was the 
night . . . Good God! . . . that was funny. That was 
the night you and Emily were at odds with each other 
for some reason and all of a sudden, right in the middle 
of everything Alice showed up with this Berkeley beach 
bum type guy nobody knew. . . ." 

"Yeah. Yeah. Christ, don't go into that." Norman 
backed off a bit. Harrison was laughing and the smoke 
from his cigar was beginning to form a haze around 
them and nauseating him. 

Harriet by this time received the hint that she was 
wanted, and, in lieu of better stage direction, wandered 
around the front of the car where a steep, grassy in¬ 
cline blocked her passage. The woman retraced her 
steps, mumbling in her whiny tone something about 
still not being awake from her little nop she had on the 
way over. She skirted the trunk-end of the car and 
then the three of them ascended the wooden steps to 
join the Blaines and Emily. Richard was there by that 
time and he and Alice were both seated near the diving 
board dangling their feet in the chlorine pond. 


For the next quarter hour Norman sat brooding in 
a chair just to the rear of his boss's. Harrison and 
Emily were monopolizing the conversation, as usual, and 
the Blaines were both bent forward at precisely the 
right social angle, emitting fresh salvos of laughter 
after each quip or anecdote. 

Norman stared for a while at Harriet, who never 
seemed to say anything in a crowd of two or more. 
She sat placidly with a semi-smile taped to her face, 
constantly rattling the ice cubes in her drink as if to 
remind the hostess it wasn't cold enough. 

When the topic of the Manhasset Art Show rolled 
around again, Norman found himself making a quick 
exit. He had sat there a full fifteen minutes storing up 
mental venom for every person in his view. Now sud¬ 
denly his face was flush and burning with anger. He 
broke into a stiff little run once he passed the hot 
concrete and there were people yelling at him but 
their words sounded on top of one another and made 
little sense. 

* * * 

He drove too fast at first. The top was down and 
his thoughts seemed to swirl in the roar of the wind 
which even drowned the noise of the motor. A car 
zipped past on the other side spoiling his illusion of a 
private one-way road. He realized too that this highway 
would take him inland—back to his tenth story offic e 
suite. 

When the first red light appeared, Norman jerked 
his machine to a stop though his nerves begged him 
run it. From behind, the mammoth head of a woman 
looked down at him from a billboard. She was holding 
a cup of coffee in one hand with its enticing steam 
rising into the brilliantly colored letters of its message-*/ 
"Old Time Goodness in a New Brand." Her smi ^ 
sickened him. It was too much a carbon copy of Har 
riet's. He imagined the same sign with a cavity-ridde^ 
smile instead, and huge thyroid eyes and tangly unkep 
hair. No guts, he thought. Somebody ought to have t ^ 
guts to do something like that. Somebody out of 0 
the billions in this damn world. . . 

When the light changed Norman skidded into a q^ 
right turn onto the four-laned Merrit Drive. ^ > 

clogged with beach traffic. An old Ford pickup P° . 
in front of him bearing a troupe of thinly clad ' 
school kids in the back. He tried to pass but the 
lane was filled. { 

"Jesus Christ, truck! Let's go. Either go or g et 
of the damn way!" 

His X-K-E rested so close to the truck's bump er^ 
kids seemed almost inside his car. He lay on the ^ 
but the kids only yelled at him, making it w0l ^f 
felt restricted, terribly restricted. He loathed the 
sation of being boxed in. 

To each side, huge green and white road si 9 nS f. j a st 
ing "Garden Parkway Exit Aheod" leered at him. 
























the Route 40 junction appeared and Norman jumped 
off on it, knowing its narrow concrete path coiled its 
way along the coastline. There he knew the traffic 
would be much lighter. 

He was heading north and that was all he knew 
except that nothing was going to stop his car or make 
it turn around. The roar of the open road caused hfs 
mind to wander again. Somehow mixed in the wind 
were the distinct voices of people. People like Harrison. 
The smell of the man's cigar, his very breath smothered 
him. Funny how a man like that sticks in your throat, 
he thought. You can't think past him. 

■ And then there was Emily—tiptoeing through the 
| social world with a loud, overbearing style everyone 
| worshipped. Her raucous laugh—a symbol of her vitality 
j and slap-life-on-the-back attitude. Her first husband 
i must have been a proud man, so thoroughly soaked in 
! e 9ocentrism that their worlds barely touched. Marriage 
I Was only a matter of neutralization for them. Neither 
J one's words ate through the first layer of skin. He 
I ,ec * on That airplane, a happy man, so the story went, 

| Onscarred by any domestic problems. No man wished 

, suddenly he could have been on that flight. He wished 
| he could have smelled those flames and have perished 
| so happily. But he was just like all the rest, he reminded 
I jmself, expiring just a little each day instead of ex- 
I Coding all in one fiery mass, excreting a thin filament 
I himself like a snail as he passed from one place and 
ne event to another. The ordinary people don't perish 
on fated airplanes that scream thick black print in 
e morning paper. They don't get machine gunned 
oown against a dirty garage wall on St. Valentine's Day. 
e y just go back to work and that's the real way peo- 
e die, he thought. That's the real way people die. 
Meanwhile the land refused to change. The more he 
ove the more he saw the same coarse sand and shaggy 
metto scrubs that marked the region around his 
Cr 0te l- H e realized for the first time that he was a 
•minal, that he was running away. Running away with 
v en dollars in his wallet and a quarter of a tank of 
| ^ s - Restrictions again. Boxed in. There was no suc- 
I hu SS ,! n . runnin 9 aw °y ever, he told himself, only the 
filiation of being sought after and found. 

LP Us k was about to set in now. The last ochre rays 
^med his hostility. A sense of melancholy began to 
him. Emily, Harrison, Alice, Harriet, the Blaines. 
pi 0 e ^ rocess,on began all over again. Such empty peo- 
. Jhese were, he kept telling himself. He felt he had 
too Ked t0 ° bard in his half century of life, he had had 
to i^^b success, too much money, too much talent 
Kl ? Ve ^ IS existence H°99 e d by such petty people. 
^bcf QnCe "^ 1Q * was '*■ There wasn't an ounce of 
j ^ ST ance in any of them. 

0° ocean novv came into view, several hundred feet 
I The V f ^ e highway. It's tide was creeping in silently at 
°°T of the cliffs that looked half sand and half 
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rock to him. As the patches of beach unfolded below 
him on certain curves of the road, an old poem came 
to haunt him. The title was "Gifts of the Sea" or some¬ 
thing like that. How did it go? 'The old man of the 
sea tiptoes in on foamy fingers during the night bearing 
gifts on the sand and then quietly leaves while all were 
asleep." Christ, that didn't even rhyme. He thought 
of the words again, running them over and over in his 
mind but they wouldn't fall into any poetic order. Lean¬ 
ing sideways in his bucket seat, he strained his eyes 
to make out what lay on the narrow strands of beach, 
but only shadows of the cliff and other patches darker 
still came into focus. There were no gifts down there. 
There never were. His imagination gave form to the 
patches—tangled sea weed, shattered conch shells, rot¬ 
ted flounder—all strewn in no conceivable pattern for 
as far as the naked eye could see. They seemed to 
litter rather than adorn. And that was just it. They 
weren't meant to be gifts after all. Not an offering 
but simply west—an immense cemetery for the sea s 
useless and dead. And this is what people saved for 
fifty weeks of the goddam year just so they could come 
here and lounge on a dung heap, a trash pile, and foul 
smelling cemetery. This was where swarthy businessmen 
built million dollar motels to catch this two week mon¬ 
key and this of all places in the world was where he 
came to rest up and nurse himself back to good health. 


What irony. He had been depressed, so he had come 
to a damn cemetery. The word "cemetery" caught in 
his throat. He wanted to floor the accelerator and sail 
over one of the embankments—to savor those few 
precious moments of freedom in the air, then become 
a part of the sickening flotsam on the beach. He saw 
with grisly horror exactly how it would be, his car plung¬ 
ing with its headlights shining eerily on the sandy 
stretch below. Then the words came to him: 

Norman S. Trumbull, 47, of Manhasset, Long 
Island. Mr. Trumbull was bom in Shillington, Pa. 
to the Rev. Thomas H. and Clara Wallace 
Trumbull. He was the executive vice president 
of the Liberty Mutual Trust Company of New 
York City. He'was a member of the Walnut 
Cove Methodist Church. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Emily Hutchins 
Trumbull; a step-daughter, Alice Fay; a brother, 

Mr. William S. Trumbull of Philadelphia; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Arnold Weisner of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Mrs. Filbert Wall of Shillington. 

Burial will be Monday, 4 p.m., at the Man¬ 
hasset Cemetery. Hawthorne Funeral Home is 
in charge of services. 

What a wonderful obituary, he thought. Such detail- 
Such accuracy. And Emily would clip it out quite neatly 
as she had done the first one and save it. Then shed 
frequent the Knickerbocker Bar again right in the arm- 
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pit of Manhattan, moving in on some new $575 a week 
man either drunk enough or foolish enough to buy her 
Vodka Gimlets and take her to buffet luncheons at the 
whistling Oyster. 

And Harrison would begin a thirteen day binge of 
chain smoking cigars, not so much out of mourning, 
but out of nervous concern for the company. Alice! 
She would cry, of course. She cried when John Glenn 
waved at her on TV from his black Continental in the 
heart of his parade. She cried when the Manhasset 
Traffic Commission made Washington Street one way. 
They, all of them, would in a sense perish with him 
because he would never have to look at them again. 
The three people fused into one, clinging together to 
form a tight knot floating around inside him. Darkness 
had come by now. The road unraveled with infuriating 
slowness, its black wall rising unceasingly in front of 
his headlights no matter how they twisted. 

But still there was the sense of restriction. Electricity 
sped through his bloodstream. The steering wheel felt 
1 _ a whip, limp in his hand. His arms began to shake 
P kit and then his whole body. And Norman sailed on, 
hoping, even praying, that the night would hide him! 
mat it might engulf him, accepting the meager offering 
0 his soul and his car, that the night might show 
JJ|ercy and like some primeval god reach out and destroy 

The picture the "Manhasset Sentinel" ran of Norman 
Qs different from the usual one. The head shot showed 
° sort of profile which made him seem skinnier than he 
Qs. The photo of Emily was the same, though. Her 

standby—the one they always ran when certain 
IVlc events were announced. 

Harriet was staring at the two pictures with her paper 
r tially folded on the breakfast table when her hus- 
I carne down the stairs to join her. She read it aloud 

jP ' m / as ^ was a sort of habit of hers to read him 
6 choicest slips of gossip from the society page before 
ne V began their morning meal: 


of 


his 


Back after a fun-filled week of rest and sun 
on the beach are the Trumbulls—Norman, 
Liberty Mutual Trust Company, N. Y.; ...» 
vivacious wife Emily and their daughter Alice, 
who will be a junior this fall at Brown University. 
The family made the luxurious "Sea Spray" their 
home for their eight-day stay at Oceanside and 
received a number of guests during that time. 

Among them were Kenmore Harrison, Man¬ 
aging President of Liberty Mutual, and his wife 
Harriet; Mr. and Mrs. Anson W. Blaine, also of 
Manhasset, and Mr. Richard Gardner. 
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Blood and Guts in the Movies 

(or The Saga of Arthur, Warren, Bonnie, and Clyde) 






by Doug Lemza 

Embellishing fact with legend has long been man's 
way of getting around specific explanations to questions 
that probe far beyond his immediate knowledge. Often 
the legend is blown up in such proportion that the origi¬ 
nal facts are lost and sink into the mire of the for¬ 
gotten. Folk heroes and other figures of superman 
characteristics emerge as a result. Whether they are 
to be accepted the way they are or whether they are 
to be raised to new levels of imagination is left for 
future generations to decide. Such is the case with the 
American folk antiheroes, Bonnie Parker and Clyde 
Barrow; for their spree of love, robbery, and killings 
has not meshed with today's hero-prototype of the 
"superman." 

It is in the recent movie, "Bonnie and Clyde," that 
much of this current boo-hooing of violence, legend- 
conflict, and interpretations of American subculture has 
found a new home. "Bonnie and Clyde" is genuinely 
unnerving. The film lashes out at much of what was 
wrong in our land during the Thirties, and yet it keeps 


Doug Lemza, a sophomore from Kendell Park, N. J., is a potential 
English major with a special interest in writing and films. 


a vital quality which leads one to believe that it 0 s0 
underscores the shallowness of today's problems, bln 
fortunately, a great majority of the people who have 
seen the film find its violence to be obscene, unrealistic/ 
and a pure waste of time. This critical group seems 
be composed of two factions: the first abhors violence/ 
hates sentimentality, and pushes the "win" philosop Jr 
The second group, however, loves violence for the erT1 ^ 
tional charge they can get from it. Unfortunately ^ 
this latter group, there is from "Bonnie and Clyde 
notable absence of the music and wit that accompan' 
Lee Marvin's karate chops to the stomach or J) ^ 
delivered in such outings as "The Dirty Dozen 0 
"Point Blank." ^ 

"Bonnie and Clyde" certainly does not exemplify 
lighthearted movie which tells of the wonders and 1° 
of living (a la "Sound of Music"). Instead, the 
displays a different, yet capable understanding 0 ^ 

ugliness of human existence under pressure a n * 
bizarre circumstances. Bonnie and Clyde—as fj'j* ^ 
lovers, and partners in crime—find life brutal and | 
ing a system of redemption. Thus the movie is beau 
in its wretched, sordid but truthful portrayal 0 g 0 f 
Because of its honesty, "Bonnie and Clyde" is 
the best American films to pass our way in quite 
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* time. It follows in the shattering path first blazed by 
| Dr - Strangelove" and ''Lolita/ 7 where the action is kept 

■ at an honest level. "Bonnie and Clyde," therefore, is 

■ not an amusement. 

I In the midst of this examination of life and truth, 

■ however, the audience finds themselves laughing; for 
I the film is exploring both the humor and horror of life. 
I During the first half of the film, most of the viewers 
I think that the challenges, robberies, and tableaus are 
I a real scream. Such reaction implies that the audience 

■ has thus far viewed the film as a left-over Dick Foran 

■ and Ruby Keeler movie.* Soon, however, the humor be- 
I comes a forthright statement of morality: that in this 
I absolute mess of human waste (and that is what it is 
I or the keen but shifting minds of Bonnie and Clyde), 

I there is some love, some feeling that transcends the 
I blood and gore of their ruthless escapades. Critic 
I ^auline Kael offers a poignant summary when she says, 
ft Bonnie and Clyde', by making us care about the 
I robber-lovers by the intrusion of humor and not the 
l^-happy use of violence, puts the sting back into 

If Many critics (both professional and amateur) have 
< Ql ad to see what director Arthur Penn makes explicit 
: | n his film: that its importance is the mood, the evoca- 
•on of an era, the shattering of many of our precon- 

■ eptions—not the detailed re-creation of someone's 
I obits. Possibly it would have been better if Bonnie and 

lyde had been fictitious characters rather than por- 
r oyals of people who once lived, only to be pulled apart 
V those directing their appetites toward the destruction 
things and events that are too remote to revive for 
ctual documentation. The nearest one can come to 
reating the actual Bonnie and Clyde is in the artifi- 
lQ T portTa y a ' °f the mood of the people in that era. 
ihe final masters of the creative process, then, are 
® actors, director, producer, and editor who have 
ed their efforts in one of the best products of 
odem cinema. Warren Beatty as Clyde, Faye Dunaway 
Bonnie, Michael Pollard as C. W., Gene Hackman 
brother Buck, and Estelle Parsons as Buck's wife 
tjm ^ ovvn as the most cohesive group of actors of our 
I .e. They set out to play their parts as people of the 
| ' r ties, and this they did. 
n ; e As a work of personal and technical brilliance, "Bon- 
Co „ Qnc * CM 6 ” offers an important option to us in the 
of ^’^O'stered society. The film is a hideous Gorgon 
L ruth and sordidness, but the "flower in the dunghill" 
l^ons viewers to see life anew. If the viewer can 
h is the Gorgon in the eye without running for fear of 
. ^orals, something good might be accomplished— 

£ et hing which countless viewings of "The Dirty 
| en ' and its kind could never provide. 

I p 1 

p| Q . 0ron was the mainstay of thousands of B movies either 
I OlueH* 9 - ° h ' C,<: ° r ° ^ etective - Miss Keeler seemed to be always 
ea into some Warner Brothers musical. "Bonnie and Clyde" 

0,rs these movie cycles of the thirties 


























All right So we've finally talked Brown into o poetry issue. And it'll be published 
in April. So whot we need now is o name for it; after all the Baptists wouldn't let 
an unnamed magazine run loose here—you know what itd be called So what we 
need are suggestions for a name. Carol. ... Too sing-songy. Norma. ... To normal. 
Mickey. You're kidding. 

What about him. Well maybe. Hey Brown what about a name for the new 
issue. Got any ideas? . . . See what I mean. 

What's that Carol Yeah, great idea. We'll run a contest for the best name 
for'the new poetrV magazine at Wake Forest. We'll offer a prize of . . . yeah, five 
dollars. 

. Hey Brown! How about five dollars from the budget for the contest prize? 
Maybe we could split it four ways. 

Now what's the deadline for entries? . . . Good idea/Carol. . . . We'll be making 
a what? 

All right. Let's write it all down: five dollars to the student who sends in the best 
suggestion of a name for the new poetry magazine by February 29th, 1968. 

Now, who's going to write the announcement? . . . You're kidding! 
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Editorial 


The University’s Responsibility 

Wake Forest University should close its doors—or recognize that creativity 
and experimentation is an essential part of the educational process and espe¬ 
cially a part of the continued development of an educational institution. Too 
often the administrative leadership of Wake Forest lacks imagination and 
initiative. When prodded because of their lackadaisical ways these adminis¬ 
trators sigh in disgust and mumble about the "academic quality" of Wake 
Forest and about our illustrious quest for "national status" as a university. 
We do not deny that academic quality exists in certain areas or that progress 
is being made toward the goal of national university. 

But aren't we just jousting with windmills? Yes! We have become too pre¬ 
occupied with the mere admiration of our shining ideals of "academic quality" 
and "national status." Trust is not born of rhetoric. But those administrators 
and academicians supposedly concerned with the fate of Wake Forest Uni¬ 
versity have become mere rhetoricians: always promulgating the "master plan" 
but never approaching it. 

There are students who come to Wake Forest with the imagination and 
with the initiative needed to provide impetus to the institution. The Men's 
Residence Council, the Challenge Symposium, and the Experimental College 
are three of the most notable examples of student sophistication. These three 
organizations are tangible proof that students recognize Wake Forest's dull- 
and-unimaginative-but-adequate image. Yet these same individuals who enter 
the University with an indomitable spirit born of accomplishment and who 
offer to the University their time and their ideas often leave with cynicism 
imbedded within them. (Wake Forest, for example, has one of the lowest 
percentages of alumni interest and attachment.) 

We feel that such cynicism reveals this basic fault of Wake Forest: the stu¬ 
dent is asked and many times expected to risk his time and his energy to serve; 
yet Wake Forest refuses to risk anything in return. When the administrative 
leadership finally conceives a unique and exciting idea, such as the Ecumenical 
Council recently established by President Scales, they are usually thwarted 
by a conservative board of trustees which attempts to mold the institution 
to antiquated ideas or, more often, to unfounded prejudices which are out of 
tune with the diverse spirit of the University. Wake Forest is ideally suited 
for the establishment of a center for urban studies and to thus become a 
dynamic force in the surrounding communities. Yet, if previous indications 
hold true the first such center will be established at Virginia Commonwealth 
University in Richmond, Virginia, and thus the notoriety of uniqueness will be 
lost. 

If Wake Forest University continues to deny that risk is necessary in any 
venture; if it continually refuses to seek unique solutions and to propose 
imaginative programs; if it will not risk as its students risk, then the doors of 
the University will eventually close and one hundred thirty-four proud years 
will be but a footnote in educational history. 
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A New Approach to the New Morality 


by Kirk Jonas 


Did the Harebell loose her girdle 
To the lover Bee 

Would the Bee the Harebell hallow 
Much as formerly? 

—Emily Dickinson 

Woke Forest coeds are highly moral, aware of sexual 
attitudes, and mostly virgins. Only 19.5% of Wake 
Forest's coeds have had premarital sexual relations and 
most of these are engaged or soon to be. This and 
similar information was taken from a research question¬ 
naire distributed to Wake coeds which gathered re¬ 
sponses on the desirability and availability of contracep¬ 
tives on the Wake Forest campus. 

Sexual attitudes are a highly personal matter and 
any survey concerning sexual attitudes may be mis¬ 
leading. Thus these percentages are only statistical 
answers to questions and should be considered only as 
such. The question of the use of contraceptives anywhere 
is yet unanswered and beneath the social and religious 
overtones are personal attitudes which will eventually 
decide the issue. Whether Wake Forest University should 
supply its coeds with contraceptives is a particularly con¬ 
testable question. 

Premarital sexual relations are not a Wake Forest 
social issue. Nor is the use of contraceptives. The apart¬ 
ment rule could logically fall into the same category. 
And using the Wake Forest "in loco parentis" reasoning, 
it seems logical that the University would want to pro¬ 
tect from pregnancy those coeds whom it can not protect 
from sex. But this is not the case and indicates a lack 
of consistency in the University's present attitudes. 

The coed's attitudes concerning premarital sex range 
between extremes. Where some coeds consider even 
thinking of premarital sex to be a moral sin and a few 
coeds admit having sexual relations with the "casual 
date," the great majority are virgins who want to stay 
that way until marriage. This majority is also sympathetic 
to those who don't wait, considering the decision to be 
a very personal and relative one. They consider the 
question of sex without marriage to be a natural one 
and 61% say they have considered it seriously. One 
coed explained that "college is an unnatural situation 
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f or a woman. While most women are married at college 
age and women have always considered being wives more 
lrT portant than a career, the college girl must wait an 
unnaturally long time for sex. Women don't change on 
ne first night of their honeymoon. Consideration of 
starts early, naturally." Still, most coeds, the one 
who expressed this opinion included, have decided to 
save themselves for their husbands. Of those who have 
ad premarital intercourse, the great majority are either 
en gaged or have seriously considered marriage with their 
Partner. 


The coeds look at premarital sexual relations as a 
Matter of personal morality and personal situation. Only 
°ne coed said that school rules influenced her decision 
‘ n any manner. Many of the coeds who have not con- 
! ere d premarital sex say they have never been in a 
Ration where they would have to. The coeds who 
I Qve not considered premarital sex (39%) are generally 
ess sympathetic to those having premarital sexual re- 
I j.L* ,0ns ^ an those w h° have seriously considered it. More 
1 ^ Q n situation, or any other factor, the coed's decisions 
P rerr, arital sex are usually based on the individual's 
er sona| morality. Others expressed a fear that sexual 
^ations would damage their relationship. One coed 
j °^ e ^at "discussion of marriage" ended soon after 
0 f e ^ Course W| th her partner. For all of society's talk 
6r ?i Qn 9ing sexual attitudes, Wake Forest women gen- 
the ^ WQnf *° remain v ' r 9 ,n until marriage and perhaps 
tha ISSUe "^ ree ^ ove,/ h°s given them more of a choice 
^Qn they would have in a less promiscuous society. Their 
ftiQr U< ^ e . ,S un d ers tandable as most men still want to 
Port7 Vlr ^ ins ^his IS an assumption on the author's 
Sq . Qn d unmarried pregnancies are still considered a 
IQ ‘ and moral wrong. 


$Q n . e decision of having premarital sex is a very per- 
Q Qed Qn< ^ ^hiought about question with Wake Forest 
Pe r S ' ^ e t the University has not left them to make a 
Versj/ 10 * c h° ,ce - Playing the protective parent, the Uni- 
Co nc \ ^ Qs Placed extremely strict hours on the coeds, 
c v : d the apartment rule, and made visiting a boy's 
Wh er bounds for expulsion for both parties. On a campus 
Ve Qr e ^ anc ' n 9 was not officially permitted until this 
Cq^' even the discussion of contraceptive availability on 
Us seems ludicrous. Wake Forest, with these overly 


s tri 


•ct 


Prot e restr,c ti° ns , is doing a more thorough job of 
lQn of" 9 S ° me ltS menr| h ers from contemporary life 




Preparing them. 


Contr Q Ser | ous / confidential response to the question of 
Ihey *P«ve availability, 40% of the coeds thought 
^of ° U ^ be available at the college hospital for the 
Q kHity f°n^ S in 9 ener °l- Reasons for contraceptive avail- 
\\ ^ 0, '°wed a theme of security. These coeds thought 
jV s 6 QVQ ilability of contraceptives would not influence 
Q ers °na| decision on whether or not to use them. 
\\ r ° Sorr >e of the coeds' arguments who thought 
w °uld be desirable to have contraceptives made 


available at the University's hospital: "The hospital would 
be a reliable source for those who need or use con¬ 
traceptives. The hospital could help prevent misconcep¬ 
tions and provide reliable information. Why risk a pos- 
sib.e pregnancy if you have relations anyway? Girls won't 
change their morals just because contraceptives are 
available. Its none of society's business. Contraceptives 
if made available, would relieve much very unnecessary 
unhappiness. Rules have nothing to do with personal 
conduct in most cases. The use of a medically prescribed 
contraceptive (the pill) would give you two months to 

m °. ke up w £* J , r mind definitely. The availability would 
indicate WFU is growing up." 


,^[ nd ' Ca>ed by the res P° nse Percentages, many coeds 
(60%) were against the availability of contraceptives 
on campus. Here are some of their arguments - "The 
school would look very bad, almost like it was condoning 
premarital sex. If pills were available to everyone it would 
encourage promiscuity. Girls would be too embarrassed 
to use the service. The drugs are dangerous. It's not the 
college's responsibility. The girls wouldn't use it and 
would be afraid to give their names. Fear of premarital 
pregnancies limits immoral promiscuity. Contraceptives 
should be used only by marrieds." 


The debate is mostly speculative but indicates many 
of the coeds' attitudes. Many of those in favor of hav¬ 
ing contraceptives at the University hospital commented 
that this should be done with no questions asked; an 
attitude that is both unreasonable and impossible. Oral 
contraceptives require a medical examination and the 
hospital must keep records of this nature. Dr. Taylor 
at the University hospital was asked some questions 
about the hospital's present policy on contraceptives. 


THE STUDENT: Are contraceptives now available at 
the hospital? 


DR. TAYLOR: Yes, contraceptives, oral contraceptives 
and contraceptive advice are available at the hospital; 
At the moment they are only given to those girls who 
are married or are contemplating marriage in the very 
near future. 

THE STUDENT: Do you think that the availability of 
contraceptives would affect a coed's decision on whether 
or not to have relations? 

DR. TAYLOR: This is a tough question to answer, 
however, I feel that does not really have that much to 
do with going ahead with sexual relations. It is my 
opinion from what I have heard and read from other 
campuses and other sources, that anyone who is in¬ 
clined to go ahead with sexual relations, it does not 
matter whether they are using contraceptives of one 
form or another, or not. They will go ahead if they 
want to. 
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THE STUDENT: Do you think that contraceptives 
should be available to all coeds on their request? 

DR. TAYLOR: No, I do not. 

There does not really appear to be sufficient reason 
for a change in the hospital policy. There is neither 
sufficient reason nor even a mandate for change. Con¬ 
traceptives should not be available to the coed in general 
at a college facility. A great percentage of the coeds 
do not need contraceptives and less than half of those 
who need them use them. Even fewer would use a cam¬ 
pus facility. Nor is it the University's responsibility to 
supply them. If the University were to do so it would 
represent at least a symbolic condonement of premarital 
sex cn the part of the University. Wake Forest has re¬ 
sponsibilities to parents and the church as well as to 
the student minority that it would be helping. It is an 
instance in which the University could do little good and 
a substantial harm. 

Though the University's policy on contraceptives should 
remain unchanged, its attitudes toward the coed are 
still seriously lacking. The survey indicates that Wake 
coeds are mature enough to manage their personal lives, 
even during a school session. The men's dorm rule, apart¬ 
ment rule, and hours are unpopular and unneeded rules. 
It is also doubtful that these rules are accomplishing 
their intended objectives. The University must begin to 
re-evaluate these policies in light of contemporary situa¬ 
tions and the high personal morality of its coeds. Indeed 
the high morality of the coeds is the main argument for 
an easing of the restrictions that try to prescribe and 
enforce morality. The Wake Forest administration must 
examine some of its policies and involve the entire 
academic community in its decisions. Otherwise it will 
fail to secure either the consensus or respect of those 
effected. 

The counseling aspect of the survey indicated signifi¬ 
cantly different attitudes in the coeds' answers, and the 
University's policies. Seventy-eight percent of the coeds 
thought that counseling should be available on the use 
of contraceptives and inherently premarital sexual rela¬ 
tions. Several University sources replied when interviewed 
that counseling is now available, though not used fre¬ 
quently. One hundred twenty four Wake Forest coeds 
wanted counseling on contraceptive use available at the 
University hospital. THE STUDENT interviewed Dr. 
Taylor and asked her about the availability of con¬ 
traceptive counseling at the University hospital. 

THE STUDENT: Do you think that counseling should 
be available and is it available to all coeds on their 
asking? 

DR. TAYLOR: Yes, we are perfectly willing to discuss 
contraceptive methods and any counseling that girls ask 
for on the subject whether they are contemplating mar¬ 
riage or not. This service is available now and has been 
requested by only a few coeds up to this point. 


THE STUDENT: How effective and safe are oral con¬ 
traceptives? 

DR. TAYLOR: So far as we are able to determine 
now, oral contraceptives are very effective and are safe 
for the most part. However, it is not known about the 
safety of long term usage of oral contraceptives; that 
is, using them for over a period of years. Therefore, for 
girls in their early married years, we recommend that 
they use them for only 1 Vi-2 years and then change 
to another method or maybe they're ready for a preg¬ 
nancy by then. But anyway, not more than two years 
without a change. 

While the hospital could answer technical problems 
on the use of contraceptives, the coeds more often con¬ 
sider the psychological and moral consequences of pre¬ 
marital sex. Although comparatively few coeds indicate 
they would use the chaplain's office for counseling, THt 
STUDENT found that it has been used and that the 
chaplain is understanding and cooperative in these in 
stances. Chaplain Hollingsworth was interviewed a™ 
his responses are indicative of the nature and attitudes 
of the man and his office. 

THE STUDENT: Is counseling for premarital sexual 
relations available on campus and specifically in y°^ 
office? What do you think is the attitude of the pe°P 
who would be doing the interviewing? 

CHAPLAIN HOLLINGSWORTH: Let me soy 
counseling is available and in so far as I know t e | 
is no restriction as to the subject matter. I think t 
no Wake Forest student is deprived of the opportune 
to discuss anything that concerns him, with a num ^ | 
of different people. Certainly the Chaplain's Office ^ 
open and frequently we do have the opportunity ^ 
counsel the students about matters of sex as we j 

many, many other matters. I am certain that the i 

are available to students in this regard. I would t ^ 
that counseling possibilities exist, in fact I know ^ | 
to exist, in the center for psychological services. qS I 
imagine that counseling concerning sexual mat !^ r oU gh 
perhaps some others are available to students t H 
the infirmary and the medical officers of the sc J 
And obviously, since students can and do in fact J 
the people to whom they will go for counsel, some I 
to do this with a given faculty member who ^ ° 
have any officially designated responsibility in t ,s ^ Q 
But I know, for exomple, some faculty who do^ ^ 
great deal of counseling because they are 
way. They're sympathetic towards students. ^ gs5 
understanding and compassionate and intereste 
the most important word is interested. C ertain . g ^aj ° f 
the Chaplain's Office is concerned, I consider t 
reason for my being here—the whole area of c° ^ e \ 
and what I can mean to students at the indivi . 0 ffic e 
or small group level. Students have been in t ' 
and I have seen them in other places, increasing J 




























year since I have been at Wake Forest. In all honesty, 
the first year they didn't bother me very much. I sup¬ 
pose they were looking me over to see whether they 
could talk to me about something, which is perfectly 
understandable, from questions about marriage or sex 
0r finance or academic concern or cheating or, oh, 
whatever bothers students. And certainly they are wel¬ 
come here and I should say that anything they say in 
this room or to me in any other context is absolutely 
confidential and will not be reported no matter how 
shocking it may be. I do not keep any case records. 

The Chaplain's Office, in addition to the Chaplain's 
°Wn sympathies and understanding, is free from ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities which might restrict one's 
confidence. He is not in an administrative capacity and 
| s independence is noteworthy. Conferences are private, 
^o records are kept. 

The Center for Psychological Services was also inter- 
vi owed by THE STUDENT. It offers a different ap- 
Proach, possibly a compromise or combination of the 
° s pital and the Chaplain's Office. 

THE STUDENT: Is counseling on premarital sexual 
potions and contraceptive use now available at the 
e nter for Psychological Services? 

DR. DAVE HILL: Not in a specific sort of way, in that 
deliberately set out to make this an important part 
what we do. My view would be that it would be 


a very individual sort of matter. That since we try to 
offer individual counseling, yes, then this would be one 
of the things we try to offer. If we were going to set 
it up as sort of a, almost a course, or sort of a pro¬ 
gram, where a lot of people could come in and avail 
themselves of this, I would want to get some of the 
people who are interested in sex education. ... If just 
somebody walks in off the street and says "I got a 
problem," then I'd be glad to try to deal with him or 
any of us would. Right now we've got enough to do that 
I don't know how available we'd be if, say twenty-five 
people walked in off the street, say in response to THE 
STUDENT article. ... 

Counseling on premarital sex and contraceptive use 
are convenient and available for those who wish to use 
them. Queries are treated with confidence and under¬ 
standing. There are a lot of good things about Wake 
Forest and this is one of them. We should not be the 
first to forget it. Nor should the University administrators 
forget that one hundred thirty-four years of change 
made Wake Forest what it is today. More of the same 
is especially needed in the area of the contemporary 
situations of the school. The academic community- 
faculty, students, and administrators must work together 
in considering these situations if the University is to 
continue in its growth. It is regretable that the mutual 
respect shown in counseling attitudes is acutely lacking 
in some of the rules to which Wake coeds are subject. 
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Prolegomena 


THE STUDENT: Were you aware that the sort of 
editing which you discuss in your Diary occurred? 

DR. TALBERT: I was very suspicious, and that is the 

reason that when Mr.wrote me and said that he 

wouldn't do violence to my ideas I thought maybe his 
journal was an exception. And it is also the reason why 
when I wrote him back I said if your editorial policy is 
limited to style rather than ideas, I will do the article. 
Some of my friends had told me that they might not 
stand by their word. 

THE STUDENT: What is the attitude of the denomi¬ 
nation toward this activity? Are they aware that the 
materials they receive from the church are edited in 
such a way? 

DR. TALBERT: I don't know that you can give a 
straight answer to that. Everyone is aware that the 
Sunday School materials are edited. Now, it depends 
upon who you are whether you are in favor of this or 
not. They are edited in favor of the conservative side. 
They are edited so that they won't offend the churches 
that are segregationalist and the churches that are 
fundamentalist. This is probably because of financial 
reasons. Some literature is shipped back by these 
churches. A liberal, for example, might not like it but 
he doesn't beat a drum against it. So what they do is 
shape the literature in the direction of the people that 
make the noise, the segregationalists and the funda¬ 


mentalists. As a result, the people who write for thefj 1 
are usually safe people. I was so surprised to be aske / 
and I thought that maybe this indicated a loosening 0 
the editorial policies. I was pleased. If you are rais ^ 
in a tradition, you feel you have a debt to it and y° 
would like to make a contribution, if it is possible 
do so. And when I got the invitation, I assumed that t 1 
was an opportunity to make a contribution. 

THE STUDENT: Did you get the impression that tl* , 
editor of the magazine felt an obligation to main^ 
conservative views? Is the editor just upholding * 
conservative views because they are imbedded in . 

- i_-it._U this 0 na 


system? Does he feel that other people believe this < 
he does not want to disillusion them? 


DR. TALBERT: This is a personal opinion, but • ^ I 

that the people who work there probably do not be | 
what they publish. He said in his phone convers^ i 
(of course, I don't have that in writing, and it is s' ^ 
my word) that there had been a directive from t e ^ i 
of the Sunday School Board: that there were too ^ 
people writing on race favoring integration o n | 
this had to stop, because it would look like the mag ^ 
was favoring integration. And unless they l ose ^ y 
opportunity to minister to those who believe in seg^ ^ 
tion they could not take this stand. Now since 

_u. . *u_ui_ ( l dont a 


not converse about the problem of Adam, I don» ^ 

what his rationale is there. It is my opinion * 
knows better. 


























Diary of 

earn out of tfjtne oton tpt; attb tfjen 

My Dealings with 

be mote out of i\)p brother’s tpt. 

A Denominational Editor 

by Charles H. Talbert 


^P r| l 16, 1967. Received a request today from Mr. 
■ • to do an article for the February, 1968, BAPTIST 
f , P^NT, on the theme ''The Anatomy of Stand- 
wj '/V' Felt real excitement over the prospects. My 
f 0r . es l re $ponse was: "Why would you want to do anything 

Un de, 
colie, 


them? They won't accept what you write. I don't 
• r stand you, Charles." Interesting: same things my 


Ent 9Ues sa ^‘ My desire to do the article persisted. 

er rationalization. I need the money. Besides, Mr. 
|yV ' • • said in his letter—let's see, what was it exact- 
q|| ^ V e s, —"We, of course, reserve the right to edit 
We Materials which appear in the magazine; however, 
^at ou ^ not v,0 * ence to an y °* y° ur ideas." i sn ^ 
^ Qss urance enough? Behind the rationalizations, 
W Qnt is toy real motivation? Yes, there it is: I really 
R 6 pl *° do something for those in my denomination. 
PoJ^Ped. Just to make sure, I wrote: If your editorial 
£ 0r >cerns itself with style rather than content, I 

Ad i artic * e - 

n 22, 1967. Today I received another letter from 

Vo u ‘ for * • • •, editor of the BAPTIST STUDENT. "Thank 


)r Q 9reeing to write the article for the February, 
BAPTIST STUDENT." No response made to my 


Ver sit y GS Talbert is professor of religion ot Woke Forest 


remark about editorial procedure. All must be well. Good, 
I'll get that article out right away. 

July 19, 1967. Received a letter from Mr. 

again, acknowledging receipt of my manuscript mailed 
early in May. It appears that he has two problems with 
it. First, "Under the section, 'The Ambiguities,' I'm not 
sure you quite illustrate what seems to me, at least, to 
be the full complexity of this matter. In both of your 
illustrations (Segregation and sex) you show how the 
person who makes the wrong decision does this under 
inadequate motivation, but you do not show how a 
person may also come up with the 'right' stand through 
faulty motivation." Second, "In the process, if you can 
carve out two hundred to three hundred words from 
your manuscript, it will be almost exactly what we re¬ 
quested." "Return it to us by July 26." Oh boy! Flere 
I am in the midst of summer school and in the midst 
of doing research for another writing project and he 
sends this to me, now of all times—and how can his 
two requests be anything but mutually exclusive? Reply 

finished. I told Mr.that I could not comply 

with his requests for two reasons: (1) his request to 
deal with the problem more fully and his request to 
shorten the article are contradictory; (2) I simply do 
not have the time at this late date to get into the 
material again. Conclusion: Deal gently with my brain 
child. 




















"We would not do violence 


August 9, 1967. Received another letter from Mr. 
.He edited the manuscript himself. This in¬ 
volved (1) deletion of the last section—that is all right— 
(2) reworking the section on "the ambiguities." That 
could cause problems. But remember his word about 
his editorial procedure: "we would not do violence to 
any of your ideas " My wife is suspicious of what the 
outcome will be. I trust the man though. Why shouldn't 
I in light of what he said? 

September 21, 1967. Received a letter from Mr. 

.'s secretary today. "Mr.asked that 

I send the enclosed copy of your manuscript as it will 
appear in the February, 1968, BAPTIST STUDENT." Let's 
see how he dealt with the issue so that he treated the 
full complexity of the matter. I can't believe my eyes! 
Just compare the section that he edited with what I 
wrote. 


Original manuscript 

The very first thing that 
must be noted is the am¬ 
biguity in a person's taking 
or not taking a stand. This 
is so because two entirely 
different types of responses 
to issues can spring out of 
virtually identical motives. 
On the one side, consider 
the kinds of motivations 
that often lie behind the 
stand one takes on a given 
issue. Three such motives 
should be adequate illus¬ 
tration. 


First, one may take a 
stand on an issue out of 
the motive of self-preser¬ 
vation. This is often what 
lies behind a staunch seg¬ 
regationist stand. The 
white man is fearful of 
what will happen to him if 
he acts for or allows racial 
justice. So self-preserva¬ 
tion leads to racial injus¬ 
tice. 


Edited manuscript 

The first thing that must 
be noted about stand-tak¬ 
ing is the ambiguity of it. 
Two entirely different types 
of responses can spring out 
of virtually identical mo¬ 
tives. And regardless of the 
noble reasons a person may 
give himself as justifica¬ 
tion for his action, his real 
motives may be something 
else indeed. On the one 
side, consider the kinds of 
motivations that often lie 
behind the stand one takes 
on a given issue. Three 
such motives should be ade¬ 
quate illustration. Let us 
consider stands on race, 
for instance. 

First, one may take a 
stand on an issue out of 
the motive of self-preser¬ 
vation. The white man who 
takes a staunch segrega¬ 
tionist stand may fear what 
will happen to him if he 
acts in favor of or allows 
racial justice. Self-preser¬ 
vation in this case leads 
to racial injustice. [On the 
other hand, a person who 
is at heart a segregationist 
may be "pressured" by fear 
of popular opinion to re¬ 
main silent or even to ap¬ 
pear to favor integration.] 


Second, one may take a 
stand on an issue out of 
the motive of self impor¬ 
tance. A person sees the 
racial issue as a means 
of propelling himself into 
prominence. He takes a 
certain position because it 
is expedient to the accom¬ 
plishment of his own goals. 


Third, one may take a 
stand on an issue out of 
the motive of self-destruc¬ 
tion. This is occasionally 
what lies behind a white 
society's stand against ra¬ 
cial justice. Like a rowdy 
child that determines to 
cause more disorder in 
spite of knowing that such 
behavior only creates an 
even greater estrangement 
from his community, a state 
or church may do the very 
thing that they know will 
ultimately be their down¬ 
fall. It seems as if o com¬ 
pulsive self-destructive mo¬ 
tive propels them to stand 
against their better in¬ 
terests. 


Second, one may take a 
stand on an issue out of 
the motive of self-impor* 
tance. This is sometimes 
what lies behind segrega* 
tionist stands. A person 
sees the racial issue as 0 
means of propelling him* 
self into a position of prom* 
inence. The stand taken 
is motivated by the drive 
for self-importance. 


Third, one may take 
stand on an issue out 0 . 
the desire for self-destruc 
tion. This seems someth ^ | 
to lie behind a white & 
ciety's stand against rad | 
justice. [I'm sure this su | 
conscious "drive" is * ^ i 
motivates many individua 
to take extreme views 

race, both conservative o 

liberal.] Like a rowdy c i 
that determines to c ° ^ j 
more disorder in spite I 
knowing that such ^ 
hovior only createS -pt I 
even greater estrange 
from his community/ ^ I 
state, a church, or °n^ 
dividual may do the ^.|| 
things that it knows | 
ultimately be its of n- 
It seems as though o Q , 

pulsive self-destructi 

tive propels him to ^ i 

against his better int* r 






















to any of your ideas.' 


Part from the editorial revisions in matters of style 
ere are clearly three instances where violence is done 
0 niy thought. There are two interpolations (the sen¬ 
dees in brackets) and one sentence is omitted to 
£ Qn ge the thrust (the sentence in bold). There can 
e no doubt that the interpolations and the omitted 
Ser >tence are in the interest of weakening my remarks 
^9oinst segregation. Oh well, my wife warned me. So 
^ rny friends. I just had to learn for myself. 

f October 3, 1967. Happened to see Miss., a 

J le nd and student of literature this A. M. Since we had 
^ een talking recently about the problem of interpola- 
' 0ns in various literatures, I thought I would issue a 


chQ|| ( 


tj le nge to her and see if she could spot the interpola- 
ns ln fhe revised manuscript. It took her less than ten 
J nutes - Maybe there is something to literary criticism 
all. Wrote Mr.to tell him of my ex¬ 

tent. "| had a young lady read the edited manu- 
cr?* Qnc ^ *°ld her only that she should apply literary 
. 'dsm to the document in an attempt to isolate the 
d e er ^ a * lons on the b QS ' s of style and theology, to 
th e Cr ^ e min ^ *he intorpolator, to indicate how 
doc lnter Polations altered the original thrust of the 
to UrTle / n< '/ etc. The young lady's findings I now report 
The second interpolation was spotted first. 

, *^ le IS n °t toot of the author who never 
t 0rj S * • The thought is not that of the author for it 
^own his strictly liberal tendencies." Then the 
^ in ferpolation was spotted. Why? "Stylistically, 
in J ere ar >d in the other interpolation is there a word 
t er ^ u °totion marks. Moreover, the thought of this sen- 
ti 0n ^ s m ° r e in harmony with that of the other interpola- 
i$ Q Qn w 'fh the rest of the article." "The interpolator 
th e | P h erson w ^° feels that it is necessary to tone down 
Sect;' 6ra * ^ rus t the author. He feels this in only one 
O article, the section on race. There only 

ti°n s e rev eal a moderating tendency. The interpola¬ 
te ^ ere f° re / ar e in the interest of a moderating 
0n race an ^ change the original thrust of the 
tgV n ^ Qt direction." "I could only respond to this 
* Q l$o s ^* e was exactly correct on all counts." 

\ formed Mr.of the student's reply and 

Q n innocent by-stander: "But is that ethical?" 


To which I could only reply: "It was more ethical in 
the ancient world than it is in the modern world." 

Middle of October (day uncertain). Received a long 

distance phone call today from Mr.about my 

letter of October 3rd. Thirty minutes is a long time 
to talk long distance. Let's see now, what was the gist 
of his remarks (I listened mostly)? (1) Too many 
authors, when writing articles on subjects not dealing 
specifically with race, have been favoring integration, so 
that, if they were all published, a reader would get the 
impression that the BAPTIST STUDENT was favoring 
one side over the other on the racial situation. (2) Such 
favoritism would break relations with some Baptists and 
cause the BAPTIST STUDENT to be unable to minister 
to them in the future. (3) The author is offered three 
alternatives: (a) withdraw the article altogether; (b) 
cut out the section on race altogether; (c) allow the 
style to be altered so it would be in line with the author's, 
without altering the modified contents. In no case was 
the alternative of publishing the thought of the article 
as written considered a live option. Resignation on my 
part. What is the use? I was warned not to take Mr. 
.ot his word on the BAPTIST STUDENT'S edi¬ 
torial policy. Change the style and go ahead. Secret 
thoughts: Never again. Never. 

January 9, 1968. Received three copies of the Febru¬ 
ary, 1968, issue of the BAPTIST STUDENT a couple of 
days ago. Time to take a few minutes to read through 
"my" article. Oh no! I didn't say that! Had they made 
that change on the copy I received from them on Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1967? Let's check. No they hadn't. These two 
changes were made between the copy of my manuscript 
"as it will appear in the February, 1968, BAPTIST STU¬ 
DENT" (so the letter received September 21st) and the 
appearing of the February issue. Note the changes. They 
are within the parentheses. 


Copy as it appears in the 
February Baptist Student 

First, when Adam (as the 
representative of every 
man) sinned, the whole¬ 
ness of the relation he had 
with God was broken. 
God's intention in creation 
was the wholeness of the 
four basic relations of 
Adam's (and every man's) 
life. 


Copy of September 21st 
and original manuscript 

First, when Adam (every 
man) sinned, the whole¬ 
ness of the relation he had 
with God was broken. 

God's intention in creation 
was the wholeness of the 
four basic relations of 
Adam's (every man's) life. 


These guys really believe that Adam was one man who 
lived a long time ago. Well, even that is more honest 
than making the alterations after sending the author 
a copy of the article "as it will appear in the February, 
1968, BAPTIST STUDENT." Irony. Unethical practices in 
an issue on ethical decisions! Oh well, I was warned. 





























The Crisis of Music 


At Wake Forest 


by Calvin Huber 


During the past decade we have heard much of the 
burgeoning interest in the arts in this country. We have 
been bludgeoned with statistics designed to disprove the 
image of the uncultured American. We read, for ex¬ 
ample, that the United States spends more money 
annually on the arts than all the other countries of the 
world put together. Not everyone agrees, however, that 
mere dollar volume means increased culture. Some count¬ 
er that our artistic binge is merely a reflection of a desire 
for ornamentation or the status of pseudo-culture. What 
are the facts as they apply to music? 

First, despite an apparent explosion of interest in the 
arts, music remains the worst taught subject in American 
schools and colleges. At least 85 per cent of this na¬ 
tion's population is musically illiterate, that is, our 
citizens are unable to read simple musical notation. 
Comparably, "it is as if most Americans were unable 
to spell simple English words, and of those who could, 
many could not understand the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence or 'Huckleberry Finn'." Even America's fore¬ 
most scholars are frequently ignorant about music; music 
is seldom included in the cultural histories or the social 
analyses they produce. 

What are the facts behind the dismal failure of music 
education? They are as interesting and complex as the 
American educative process itself and the diverse back¬ 
grounds from which it stems. To begin with, music 
education lacks coordination of instruction between the 
various levels of schooling. The elementary, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and colleges seem to be 
working independently as if consciously avoiding a pre¬ 
determined design for music teaching and learning. 
Scattered instruction in the public schools is generally 
bad and that which is not tends to be superficial. In 
either case, music occupies a miscroscopic part of the 
school curriculum at all levels. Most school administrators 
and patrons regard music as a frill. If we agree in prin¬ 
ciple that the schools mirror public demand, then the 
responsibility for musical illiteracy must rest squarely 
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with the school's patrons who, we must remember, a re 
themselves at least 85 per cent musically illiterate. 

If a student somehow reaches college and is able 
read music, it is unlikely that literacy was acquired **j 


the required elementary or junior high school "genei 


rfll 


music" courses, where instruction consists mostly of th® 


singing of "rote" songs from memory, and so-cal 


illed 


ired 


music "appreciation" lessons. If literacy was acquii 
playing in the school band, orchestra, or singing in t* 1e 
chorus, the student's familiarity with the history, theory/ 
and literature of music is probably superficial. Muc 
the same applies to the products of the private P> an °' 
organ, and voice teachers, and, more recently, the a rrT1 ' 
of commercial guitar and accordion teachers. Tho 
studying the problems of musical illiteracy are continue ^ 
led to two basic problems: the inadequate training 0 
those charged with the responsibility of teaching musi j 
and the disinterest in music on the part of admin* 


trators and parents. - 

It is well to note at this point, that music educa * 
at all levels suffers from three major handicaps. 


strange attitude of Americans toward music, the pe c ° 
nature of music as a discipline, and the newness> 
musical scholarship (musicology). Let us consider eac 


these briefly. JR 

Americans developed their peculiar attitude tow 
music within the last one hundred years. Until the rm 
of the last century music in America had develop#* ^ 
an orderly and promising fashion. With the burs 
westward expansion and the industrialization o | 
country, the new rich, in an effort to set themse^j 
apart from the pioneers, immigrants, and Negroes, | 
to appear "cultured," turned to Europe for rnuS ' c0 rtJ ^ I 
importing Jenny Lind, Offenboch, Paderewski, St ^ 
and many others. The personnel of American orche^ ^ 
and opera companies were soon largely Europe jfl , , 


European-trained. Waves of American musician 




eluding Griffes, MacDowell, and even Gershwin#^ 

nouo/H frn Pnrr\rv» tn rATPiwP irKtmrtion frOCTI Eu^® A 


neyed to Europe to receive instruction from 
(particularly German) masters. The American | 

hall became a moribund facsimile of the j 

original. The efforts of the bourgeoisie to heor 




























WQS new in Europe' 7 instituted a tradition from which 
[p u sic in America has yet to recover. Americans in this 
Qy and age—and particularly the music teachers at 
e college level who are trained to esteem European 
concert music over all other—are understandably con- 
Us ed and perplexed that an American music was not 
°nly able to survive, but was able to achieve significant 
stature. 

The pro-European, anti-American bias among musi- 
p IQns and amateurs takes many forms. For example, 
rofessor Claude Paliska of Yale, in the introductory 
chapter of "Music in Our Schools, 77 complains that in 
Terican schools ballads by Leadbelly and "trite cow- 
V songs" are preferred to the popular songs of the 16th 
^ e ntury France and Spain. Along this same line Pro- 
e ssor Joseph Kerman of the University of California, 
“J 1 Q n article which appeared in the "Journal of the 
^erican Musicological Society" (Spring 1965), finds 
^erican folk song inadequate for study. "Unfortun- 
e, y," he writes, "American music has not been inter- 
sting enough, artistically, to merit from us that com- 

'tnnent." In these cavalier statements, made from an 
obvj- 


V 


JJ lo us pro-European bias, three centuries of this coun- 
' s music are summarily dismissed. It is an unfortunate 
irresponsible attitude. 

w Wr pro-European musical outlook is seen in other 
th Qys - The chauvenism and sickening social spectacle 
Q Q ffends symphonic and operatic performances* is 
fo lrect consequence of the 7/ ugly American's" desire 
Q Ppear cultured. That this same segment of polite 
l le ty shuns worthy, even exciting musical performances 
Wj ^-orchestral and operatic media (chamber music, 
this ^ Qn< ^ S/ ensem bles, and the like) further reflects 
Q ttitude. Daily papers regularly carry reviews of 
l Qr Cer ts of European music, no matter how banal, but 
O^’y ignore significant American currents and trends. 

; symphonies regularly perform Sibelius while virtually 
*?' n 9 Charles Ives. 

^ k Q Pparent disdain for all American popular music, 
her good or bad, and the preference for almost any 

sT ;* 1 " 9 ,he appearance of the road company Metropolitan 
^®sti ° S * sprin9 the ^al newspaper's headline read: "The Big 
^ What to Wear to the Opera." 


uninspired pre-20th-century popular melody from Europe 
(over Gershwin, Cole Porter, Rodger, and some of 
the new generation popular song writers) perpetuates the 
myth that "if it comes from outside the border of the 
continental United States, it has to be good." Americans 
have tried for years to ignore jazz while secretly hoping 
it would quietly go away. It did—to Europe. Lovers of 
'good" music were horrified, fearing that to export such 
"base" music would substantiate the belief held by 
Europeans that, indeed, Americans were wallowing in 
a cultural gutter. 

The second class status of musicians in general and 
jazz musicians in particular is a throw-back to and 
perpetuates centuries-old European custom. Although 
the 16th century humanists regarded knowledge of and 
ability in music as indispensible to the concept of the 
"homo universale," it was generally felt that no "gentle¬ 
man" would pursue music as a career. Then, as now, the 
bourgeoisie regarded the professional musician at a'dis¬ 
tance, a sometime guest who, in the final analysis, works 
with his hands and, in the practice of his art, sweats. 

The jazz musician, largely ignored by the American 
concert-goer, stands at a lower social level than his 
colleague in "serious" music, for his American art is 
largely rejected, its integrity impugned in his own land. 
We see efforts to clean him up, to remove the rough 
edges, to "polish" his music so that he will be socially 
acceptable—perhaps even at the White House. Enter 
the world of musical eunuchs: the Lee Evans Trio. Con¬ 
sequently the gulf separating those representing Euro¬ 
pean "serious" music on the one hand and those who 
seek out American popular music grows ever wider. 

A second handicap under which music struggles is the 
peculiar nature of music as a discipline and the unique 
problems it presents in its teaching. We have come to 
accept the general feeling that Americans are aurally 
underdeveloped, that we do not train our ears as well 
as our other senses. Our ability to discriminate sounds 
as to pitch, rhythm, dynamics, harmonics, is unrefined. 
We deal effectively in words and numbers because we 
feel they are more useful in manipulating nature (and 
each other) more profitably. We must begin to ask our¬ 
selves first why we assume that words and numbers are 
the only legitimate vehicles for the exchange of ideas, 
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and second, why are we so suspicious of the whole of 
the human mind and spirit? 

Another unique aspect of music as a discipline is its 
need for three different kinds of teachers, working in 
combination, to be taught effectively: music scholars, 
composers, and performers. Unlike paintings, sculptures, 
or books, musical scores cannot be read or experienced 
directly; they require a performance to bring them to 
life. Only drama approaches music in this respect. Where 
plays lose something if they are only read, music loses 
everything (except to a few highly trained and gifted 
specialists). To quote Dr. Jacques Barzun: 

Musicology (music scholarship) without per¬ 
formances can become removed and dry. Per¬ 
formances without scholarship behind them can 
become inaccurate and mechanical. Composi¬ 
tion, divorced from scholarship and perform¬ 
ance, can become clumsy and pointless. 

Yet a third handicap to music in America, particularly 
at the university levels, is the comparative newness of 
musical scholarship as a field. Serious music scholarship 
began only 82 years ago with Guido Adler, professor of 
musical science at Prague and, later, at Vienna where 
he taught students like Arnold Schoenberg and Anton 
Webern, and founded the influential musicological pub¬ 
lication "Vierteljahrschrift fur Musikwissenschaft." Its 
avowed object was seeing scholarship in music accepted 
into the humanities. His influence was profound and 
musicology today is still working largely within the frame¬ 
work of Adler's principles. Some men, such as Paul Henry 
Lang of Columbia, have attempted to cement the bond 
of music and the humanities by emphasizing that one 
of the principal objectives of musicology is the study of 
men in society, in all ages and cultures, as they express 
themselves through music and behave because of music. 
In this context all music is a reflection of the age in 
which it was created and, therefore, worthy of scholarly 
study. 

There is convincing recorded evidence that music en¬ 
joyed a prominent and esteemed position in education 
from the time of the western world's oldest civilizations. 
Its influence and importance never diminished. In the 
middle ages, music was a vital part of the "quadrivium," 
one of the basic courses of study comprising the liberal 
arts curriculum of the medieval university. Music was 
regarded as a discipline suitable for scholars of any dis¬ 
position and inclination. The gradually changing attitude 
is reflected in the account of the "Publick Act," or 
commencement, at Oxford on July 5, 1733, where the 
traditionally solemn occasion was enlivened by rousing 
musical performances. Records reveal that Dr. Thomas 
Hearne, then the learned and irrascible head of the 
Bodleian Library, rebuked the university's Vice Chancel¬ 
lor for permitting "one Handel, a Forreigner, and his 
lowsy Crew of forreign Fiddlers" to perform in place of 
the "Musick Speech," a scholarly lecture that was a 
customary ritual on this occasion. Not only does this 


event reflect the change in the nature of musical in¬ 
struction, it heralded the twilight of music's position in 
relation to the other humanities in the university. Only 
recently was musical study re-established in European 
institutions of higher learning. 

In America, musical scholarship has yet to be accepted 
fully into the framework of the humanities by this na¬ 
tion's college and university scholars. Universities are 
now, and likely will remain, in the control of humanities 
faculties or non-musicians. It is to be lamented that 
few lovers of music exist among the ranks of humane 
professors and still fewer have any use for contemporary 
music. For such professors any music worthy of P er ' 
formance should have been composed sufficiently \ooQ 
ago to provide what might be referred to as "the neces 
sary contemplative interval." The general attitude o 
many university professors can be described with tn 
phrases: resigned but amused acceptance; grumpy sus¬ 
picion of music's academic "content"; willful disregar ' , 
haughty disdain; and, in some cases, open attack. i 
nation's 85 per cent musical illiteracy figure exten s, 
through the ranks of university professors as well 0 
other segments of our society. 

The place of music at Wake Forest can best & 
understood in its proper context if the foregoing f aC * s | 
and observations are clearly understood. These, the^ 
are the relevant questions that follow therefrom. Wh° 
is the current status of music on the Wake Fores^ | 
campus? How does it compare with music programs 
other campuses? Is there room and need for imp rov f g ' 
ment? In what ways can music be improved on * [ 
Wake Forest campus? How can changes best be 1 | 

plemented? f , 

First, we should observe what is patently obvious. * ^ 
Wake Forest historically, by inclination and by des|9 | 
has stood primarily as a liberal arts institution 


strong emphasis on the humanities and, somewhat l ate .' 


losU 


science. For the many reasons cited earlier, music ( 
its position in the universities' liberal arts curricu 
long before the founding of Wake Forest College# 
deed long before Handel and his "lowsy Crew o 
reign Fiddlers" demeaned the Oxford University ca ^^'sl 
There was no one in those early years of Wake r or ^ 
history to urge that the study of music be include ^ | 
the curriculum. As I have pointed out, musical sC ^ ifV | 


ship, unknown a century ago, is even today i n 1 $ 


fancy. Cornell was the first American 


appoint a musical scholar to its faculty in 


Dr. Otto Kinkelty was appointed professor of 




Wake Forest hos yet to make such an appointment| 


accept the premise that serious musical scholars , 
study should be a part of the humanities. There see 
be a grudging acceptance of musical performanCj ^ 


musical scholarship and musical composition, ^, 
other ingredients necessary to the successful ^ | 
of music on a university campus, are, for the mo 


lacking. 





















As for musical performance, here again we see Euro¬ 
pean attitudes prevailing. The study of music in the 
Q ctive sense, many professors feel, is not truly a human- 
,s h’c pursuit. It was my personal feeling that some of 
° Ur professors tacitly (and in several cases, openly) 
embraced the North Carolina School of the Arts upon 
'fs establishment in Winston-Salem because its creation 
^Ived the vexing problem of what to do with those 
Grange young men and women who felt it was more 
lrn portant than anything else to play oboes, violins, 
^ n d tubas. While we are agreed that it is a fine thing 
0r lawyers and. businessmen to play the piano or sing 
the church choir if they wish, they are still persuaded 
bat such activities are avocational, and, if they insist 
0n a career of music making, it should be carried on 
somewhere else, preferably in a special school as far 
Amoved from the Wake Forest campus as possible, in 


a strong, well-balanced, triple-threat curriculum con¬ 
sisting of the three necessary ingredients referred to 
earlier, music scholarship, composition, and performance. 
Only with such an emphasis can a music program 
be consistent with and complementary to the objectives 
and the avowed purpose of Wake Forest University. 
For a music curriculum at Wake Forest to be heavily 
weighted toward performance alone would be a mistake 
of the gravest consequences, in my judgment, for the 
University would then be attempting to perform the 
function of the trade-school-minded conservatories and 
professional schools. To substantiate this view it is 
necessary for me to digress, momentarily, in order to 
present a realistic picture of the current status of the 
performing musician. 

In this community we have heard much of the per¬ 
forming arts. We have been led to believe that there 



thi s r 

P CQ se, in the southeast corner of Winston-Salem. 
^ ^e music major at Wake Forest University the 
ti' c department provides many opportunities, par- 
Q n<j Qr ^ ' n area '°f performance. Musical scholarship 
F 0r Com P os ition are not a significant part of the Wake 
V !! P' cfur e. Pressures in the music majors' so-called 
d en ^ emic// courses place heavy demands on the stu- 
f Q ci| S - *' me nee d e d for practice and performance. His 
! Ies for practice and study are pitifully inadequate, 
^ild 6 * IVes ^°P e ^at l° n 9 P rom ' se d mus ' c 

r eQ e .' n 9 will soon be forthcoming. In some areas he is 
S‘vl Vln9 f rain,n 9 superior to that of any college or 
Qityj rsi >V in the state. In others his training and prep- 
VTf nee< ^ to re ' stlJ died and re-examined. The 
V e ° r Q s f ron 9 nnajor at Wake Forest cannot be 
9 yj^jPhasized. It is important to the University that 
Q ' full-blooded major in music be predicated on 


is a shortage of trained musicians, that communities 
throughout the land are desperately seeking qualified 
players. Both statements are misleading. The only thing 
preventing the establishment of a professional orchestra 
in this or any other community is money. What most 
communities are saying, in essence, is "there is a short¬ 
age of qualified professional-level players who will work 
for little or nothing." Our conservatories and large music 
schools are graduating qualified young performing musi¬ 
cians at an unprecedented rate. The major concern of 
the graduates is finding a position promising a salary 
sufficient to sustain themselves. Furthermore, our major 
cities have an abundance of fine players who are seek¬ 
ing an opportunity to play—at a living wage. It may 
be something of a surprise to learn that only two years 
ogo just two symphony orchestras in this country guaran¬ 
teed a living wage for the full 52 weeks of the year— 






















and these contracts were signed comparatively recently. 
Most orchestras, such as the New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Tucson, etc., feel they are fortunate if they can guaran¬ 
tee musicians a 28 to 36 week season; and many of the 
major orchestras, the Cleveland, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, fare only slightly better. Very 
few performing musicians are able to provide for them¬ 
selves and their families without supplementing their 
wages by teaching, working in industry, selling insurance, 
and the like. The picture for the performing singer is 
more bleak. The American Symphony Orchestra League 
and the American Federation of Musicians are bringing 
up their biggest guns in support of federal subsidization 
of the arts. Passage of impending legislation in this 
area is one of the major hopes for the performing musi¬ 
cian in this decade. Without federal subsidies and in¬ 
creased support from the communities, orchestras will 
continually find themselves short of funds and, con¬ 
sequently, qualified players. 

What, then, becomes of the graduates of conserva¬ 
tories and art schools? Some, indeed, go into music. The 
rest turn to teaching in the schools (for which they 
are unprepared academically or temperamentally), find 
other work of some kind while pursuing music avoca- 
tionally, or give up music entirely. It is not, in my judg¬ 
ment, the responsibility or purpose of Wake Forest 
University to contribute, through misguided curriculum 
planning, to the dilemma of the performing musician. 
Wake Forest must immediately close its ears to special 
interests; to the unscrupulous professional "music 
maker"; to the well-meaning counsel of the dilettante 
posing as an authority who, in ignorance and through 
lack of training and experience, would lead the University 
down the primrose path; to those in the community 
who, through lack of sufficiently broad training, would 
stress performance to the exclusion of concomitant 
training and background in the liberal arts. Attitudes 
toward music at Wake Forest and in the community 
must mature to the extent that music becomes some¬ 
thing more than mere performance offering an occasion 
for social ostentation. The need for intelligent musicians, 
music teachers, music historians, and composers, of 
broad background, who have had solid training in the 
humanities, is urgent. It is here that I see Wake Forest's 
opportunity and mission to serve music, the Wake 
Forest students, and the community at large. 

But what of the 85 per cent of the student body on 
campus who constitute the musically illiterate? What 
is the University doing to provide opportunities for this 
large majority? What of those who are majoring in 
another field who are musically literate? How does 
music touch their lives while at Wake Forest? 

Wake Forest provides musical opportunity in three 
general areas to the non-major: course work in music, 
extra-curricular listening opportunities, and the privilege 
of participating in campus musical organizations. 

The weakest feature of the Wake Forest curriculum, 


in my judgment, is the failure to require a course in | 
music literature of all general college students. A re¬ 
quirement of this kind was instituted some years ago j 
at Columbia and has been imitated by several other of . 
the Ivy League universities. From my observations at ‘ 
the outset of this article, it seems rather obvious that 
our public schools will not, in the near future, provide 
a reasonable musical background to college-bound stu¬ 
dents. Under the circumstances, the University could, l 
through a course in general music, do much to fill the 
void after the student arrives on campus. Such a course 
would attempt basically to acquaint the student with 
the great monuments of music and the characteristics 
of the major stylistic periods. It should provide the stu- j 
dent with the opportunity to explore and discover great 
music for himself, unencumbered by extra-musical trivio, 1 
historically interesting but musically sterile European 
museum pieces, and purported "unknown" works of the 
masters. Enthusiasm, imagination, and professional skil | 
in presentation could prevent the customary "music aP' J 
predation" stereotype. f 


The Wake Forest Music Department currently offer 5 
two elective courses in music for the general student- 
music fundamentals (basically an effort to overcome 
the failure of the public schools to teach rudimentary 
music) and music "appreciation" (a term I am pleasea 
to see vanishing from most university catalogues), ^h® 
music appreciation course as I taught it during the P aS 
four summers neither inspired the students to seek 


good music thereafter, answered their needs, nor 


ful¬ 


filled by expectations as to what such a course shou 


be at a liberal arts university. If a general introducti^ 
to music were to be required, intensified follow- P 
courses, offered as electives, on such subjects as c ° n 


temporary music, opera, jazz, chamber music, 


etc. 


l V»l I l|/vl VJ I j MIUJIV., V/pWIVJ, \,i -- ' . 

should be added. Considered os a whole such cour 
would add substantially to the enrichment of the U n 
versity's liberal arts curriculum. 

Extracurricular opportunities to hear good rinUSI< ' 


imi^ I 


abound at Wake Forest. These include the program'- j 
and broadcasting of excellent music over WFDD, mus |C 


opportunities in the Winston-Salem community, coi 


imP uS 


CoH 


musical events, the College Artist Series, and the ^ 
lege Union offerings. Most of these are to he ^ 
for the taking. With WFDD, it is simply a matt* 
turning on a FM radio to have wonderful music c 
to the listener. Programs by campus organizations j 
the Artist Series require only a walk to Wait C 
to be heard. It is cause for grave concern that 
few students and, in many cases, foculty take odv 0 ^^ 


of the free musical opportunities presented on ca ,|y 

j 


College Union programs, on the other hand, 9 e .^1 


attract large numbers of students despite occo sl 
admission charges. 

Many reasons have been odvanced for student (| 


toward good music programs, from the . i 


don't have time) to the utterly ludicrous (it's an 0 















women and effeminate men). I suspect that sociol- 


fo lsts could, perhaps, offer convincing arguments that, 
/ the majority of students, dating habits preclude 
r ® nin 9 to good music! The real reasons, the critical 
f r s ° ns for student apathy, however, can be inferred 
the background material presented in the initial 


toges 


of this article. We must accept the fact that 


^ojority of our students are musically illiterate, 
lj t they lack background in the theory, history, and 
^ Q ture of music. They are a product of our public 
Tl s which in turn respond to the will of the parents. 
American parents are frequently too little con- 
* eac ^ in 9 °f mus ic i n the schools. Even 
Qr e e Parents who profess a real interest in good music 
HiV en ^ ypocritica l about it—or to be kinder reflect 
n o of ambivalence toward it. Lt. Col. James Alfonte, 
Q re Q ^ er °f the Winston-Salem Symphony, remarked at 
V Cen t public meeting that he was concerned about 
Pe r . w ho worked tirelessly for the symphony but whose 
by p nQ l record library consisted mostly of recordings 
^ r Qnk Sinatra and the Tijuana Brass It is little 
s * u< ^ en * s are both uneducated and confused 
^^sic. On the other hand, we do not help the 


^ro°* serious interest in good music by presenting 
\ ^ that are alien (European), antique (19th 
0r earlier), and abstruse. Many times I have 
k>- at programs that seemed to take demonic 




making music esoteric and, consequently, in¬ 


accessible to the neophyte. There is a real need to 
encourage the performance of the "old warhorses" in 
musical literature as we discover afresh the thrill of 
sharing in the discovery of the beauty of these works 
through the enthusiasm of the uninitiated. We also 
need to turn to the music of our own time to provide 
the immediacy that attracts the mind of the young 
listener. We should advance the cause of American 
music and American artists. We must learn to be 
tolerant of, knowledgable about, and critical of Amer¬ 
ican popular music, rejecting that which is poor in 
quality while acknowledging that which is worthy. We 
must attempt to provide the student with the training 
to make the listening of fine music a rich and rewarding 
experience. Until such time as we make efforts in these 
directions, many students—and faculty—will continue 
to ignore the fine music offerings on the Wake Forest 
campus. 

Finally, available to the general student, are the 
musical organizations on campus. These comprise 
the Chapel and Touring Choirs, the Little Symphony, the 
Bands (Marching Deacons, Concert, Varsity, Stage, 
Basketball Pep Bands, and R.O.T.C.), the Madrigal 
Singers, and several others. Each presupposes musical 
training in some measure and, in most cases, the ability 
to reod music. The quality of the musical organizations 
varies, but all are good within the context of a com¬ 
paratively small university. The Marching Band, for 





































































example, is unquestionably the best in North Carolina. 
Participation percentage in the bands exceeds that of 
any college in the state.* Yet we still have many quali¬ 
fied players bn the campus who find it personally in¬ 
convenient to be involved directly in the making of 
music. Somehow music has failed to make a real im¬ 
pact on their lives; their sense of values shows signs 
of youthful malfunction. 

Instrumental music at Wake Forest University has 
a fourfold purpose: to enrich the lives of student- 
musicians by playing and studying worthwhile literature, 
to share the results of their efforts with the campus 
and community, to provide an outlet for learning that 
is of particular concern and interest to the music major, 
and to represent the University as public relations media 
at concerts, athletic contests and the like. 

No one can deny that significant improvement has 
been made in the Wake Forest University Bands in the 
last several years. Many reasons can be offered for the 
improvement, but basically we must recognize the stu¬ 
dents themselves for the wonderful spirit, enthusiasm, 
and talent they have brought to the bands. We owe 
them a great deal. But like most of us, our people in 
the bands have grievances. The principal complaint is 
directed toward Wake Forest's poor facilities. In this 
the entire instrumental music department agrees. The 
rehearsal room for band and orchestra is located in 
the gym. Initially designated a bowling alley in the 
original plans, the room has been partitioned off to 
provide office space for the director, a storage area, and 
five practice rooms. Owing to critical space problems 
all the practice rooms also serve as storage areas. The 
Music Educators National Conference recommends that 
an instrumental rehearsal room for a 100-piece band 
should be a minimum of 40 x 60 feet with minimum 20 
feet ceilings. Wake Forest's rehearsal room is 22 x 48 
feet with 10 feet ceilings (8 feet clearance at beam 
level). The accoustics of the room are such that players 
are unable to hear beyond their immediate right or 
left. It is impossible to hear "across the room." Prob¬ 
lems arising from the inability of players to hear one 
another include intonation, balance, and blend. It is 
my opinion that no musical organization could achieve 
good ensemble sound in this room. Wake Forest will be 
denied the kind of orchestra and bands I envision for 
this University until such time as this situation is dra¬ 
matically improved. Ventilation in the present facility 
is poor. It has been necessary, on warm spring days, to 


* If the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill had, for 
example, the same proportion of members to enrollment ot Wake 
Forest, the UNC Band would number nearly 500 players! North Caro¬ 
lina State would hove a mere 350! 


cancel rehearsals because of the heat. Temperatures of 
102 degrees were recorded last year; 95 degrees is not 
uncommon. Furthermore, the door must remain open , 
to the hall where the ping pong tables are located. 
Several years ago a player remarked, after a pre* 
concert rehearsal in Wait Chapel, that he finally figured 
out why the Concert Band sounded so different: the 
click-click of the ping pong balls was missing! 

In addition to improved facilities, instrumental music 
desperately needs both an additional faculty member | 
and scholarships to attract outstanding high school , 
musician-scholars. Of the colleges and universities ' n 
North Carolina with enrollments exceeding 1800, Wake 
Forest alone has a single faculty member in charge o | 
the band program. Most schools, in addition, have 0 
third staff member in charge of the orchestra. It I s 
obvious that the department is only able to offer the i 
present level of instruction to students and service I 
the institution through great effort. There is virtual Vi 
no opportunity for faculty improvement, composition, ° r 
publication. It is a condition that suggests a need f° r I 
immediate relief. 

If the bands and the orchestra are to continue 1° | 
improve I see the need to attract talented young played , 
to the compus, particularly string players, through 0 | 
music scholarship program. In order to improve the | 
formance capability of these organizations, critical so 

chairs should be filled by students who are receivM | 

at 


private instruction and studying their instruments 


Wake Forest. These young people have much to °^ er 
Wake Forest and Wake Forest has much to offer them-''' 


far more than any professional school or conserves 


itoty i 


with which I am acquainted. Wake Forest is in a posi 


ti of', 


to provide the student musician with a balanced, ° c ° 


demically excellent, effective, training in the human' 


tie 5 1 


that would be distinctive. In this desperate time, m' 


,uS' c . 


and its teachers must not turn away nor be turned 


from mankind or the study of mankind. There ' s ^ | 
compelling reason why they may not. In this worl | 
frantic change one of the few remaining constants^ 
man, with his eyes, legs, lungs, belly and troubled sP 1 ^ 
Music, indeed all art, cannot for long tell man, 
peril and uncertainty, that the world about him' s w '^ |5 \ 
out value and that all harmony is anachronistic. * I 
body refutes both assertions, and only at their P^ g | 
may artists and humanists of all persuasions '9 n0 ^j<|, . 
basic truth of human centrality for too long. We s ^ I 
rather, take up the cause of man and, in the P r $ i 
resuscitate both music and the man of which ^ 


vital a part. Wake Forest University needs music 


music desperately needs Wake Forest. I would urg e 
we move ahead. 


th * 1 
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Exodus 

To 

Genesis 


by 

bo “9 Stokes 



% e lrne Q ^ er time ' n The last few years, the ringing 
of l0n "Is God dead?" has assailed my ears. By way 
^. ns wering this question, I would like to use a Biblical 
% e CS Qnc * Qnswer one question by asking another. My 
"Why does Santa Claus offer little girls 
ly These questions may seem dissimilar, but actual- 

%q| Qre 9 uite a ^ e - You see few people are really 

firyj' le< ^ to answer either, and at present it is hard to 
tf,i s Qn ^ 0ne w ^° gives a damn anyway. I realize that 
e|^^Qt emen t demands explanation, so allow me to 

C ^ck in history, when both of the above questions 
^Qre relevancy, man relied heavily on an after life 


is o senior from Albemarle, N. C. 


which he hoped might deliver him from the pain and 
struggle of earthly existence. The entire period of the 
Middle Ages takes this attitude as its theme. However, 
with the coming of the Renaissance, this "other world" 
orientation began to fade. Since that time, man has 
become increasingly interested in this life and increas¬ 
ingly concerned with attaining his happiness this side of 
Jordan. 

This evolution of man's secular life is leaving orthodox 
western religion far behind in the traces of an on- 
rushing, ever changing culture. And while man's actual 
belief in religion has slackened, his need to believe and 
his need to have something to cling to, have, if anything, 
increased. 

This situation becomes more alarming when every day 
we see about us evidence of the fact that this breach is 
growing always wider. Modern man has grown so alien- 
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ated from his religion that the one hardly recognizes, 
let alone comprehends, the new face of the other. What 
can man do to stem this ever ebbing tide? 

As we balance precariously on the brink of nuclear 
obliteration and social disintegration, some forward look¬ 
ing, decisive steps must be taken! The time for half 
measures is past. The time for revolution, a revolution 
in religion, is upon us. 

Only one answer presents itself. We must sever the 
withering limb of our present religion from the tree of 
human development. We must purge this long festering 
sore from the body universal. 

"But," one might say, "man has basic needs to be 
fulfilled; among them, the need to have the emotional 
stability of religion is primary. What is to fill the vacuum 
left by this purged orthodoxy?" It is my purpose to answer 
this one simple question. My solution is most certainly 
not to clear away the dead and dying stumps of one 
religion without planting the seeds of a new and saving 
hope of the future. 

Actually, I propose nothing very alien to man's ex¬ 
perience. I advocate no addition to his basic desire to 
gain emotional support. Instead, I turn to one of mans 
oldest comforts in time of adversity. In short, our only 
hope is to replace western orthodox religion with the 
worship of Alcoholic Beverage. (Here capitalized, as are 
the names of all religions.) 

In replacing our present religion with Alcoholic Bever¬ 
age worship, man could realize several immediate ad¬ 
vantages. First, it would maintain all of the functions of 
the present orthodoxy and even inaugurate new and 
more efficient methods of perpetuation. Second, Alcoholic 
Beverage worship would, without doubt, solve many prob¬ 
lems with which our present religion has been unable to 
cope. 

As I have implied, Alcoholic Beverage has always given 
man great solace in time of adversity. This comforting 
faculty of "AB" could, I contend, more than adequately 
replace the comforting quality of the existing religion. 
Furthermore, one of the essential shortcomings of our 
religion, the failure to inspire great numbers of truly 
devout folowers, could be overcome. 

Alcoholic Beverage worship would most certainly in¬ 
spire a large and enthusiastic following. For who among 
us can deny that it is harder to find a bench at the 
Tavern on the Green on Saturday night than it is to lo¬ 
cate a seat in Wait Chapel on Sunday morning? How can 
one compare the enthusiastic fellowship of a beer hall to 
the morose gatherings of our religious groups? And does 
not a comparison between the riotous fervor of a drinking 
song and the dirge-like, pained, droning of a hymn 
further suggest to the alert mind that Alcoholic Beverage 
worship should undoubtedly gain great numbers of pre¬ 
viously irreligious persons to the cause? 

Think further of the great world-unifying force of this 
movement. Visualize, if you will, the total dissolution of 
all ecumenical conflict under the one great brotherhood 


of the cup. The age old barriers of ecclesiastical bigotry 
and hatred would at last be smashed to the ground. 
And let me remind you that while religion has often at¬ 
tacked alcohol, alcohol has never before attacked re¬ 
ligion. There is simply no such thing as an intolerant | 
drunk or a narrowed minded derelict. j 

No more would the tedious arguments of procedure 
and dogma stifle man's unity. All varied doctrines would 
be reduced to the common denominator of the grape. 
Would such unity be less than the definition of utopia- | 
Alleviating structural problems would be only a part 
of the benefits to be realized through the adoption o 
this "new" religion. The warming radiance of Alcohonc 
Beverage would finally be able to disperse much of the j 
strangling fog of social problems which has choked mans 
progress since his beginning. I 

For example, one of man's enduring problems, unde, 
the present religious system, is habitual drunkenness. u 
since the average human constitution cannot withsta ^ I 
worshipping more than once or twice a week, the AlcO' | 
holic Beverage worshipper would be deterred from con I 
stant inebriation. Some individuals can never seem 
give themselves even to so worthy a cause as I P r °po n 
Consequently, many worshippers would not even drink c> ■ 
Sunday unless it were Brewer's Week or some ot | 
comparable religious holiday. | 

However, there would be those who would not a 
their zeal to be stemmed by the usual aversion to worship-1 
Those people, today classified os social deviates, derelic ^ 
town drunks, or alcoholics, would no longer P resel ff 
problem. Instead of being condemned as wastrels, t ^ 
people would be revered for their total devotion 0 , | 
denial. They should probably attain somewhat the 
status of the ancient and much lauded monk. 
the great boon this would be to the perpetuation 0 J 
religion. For today in America alone there are mi 1 , 
of highly qualified alcoholics, all awaiting the ca" , 
take up their chalice and go abroad preaching the 9° s ^| 
The possibilities of Alcoholic Beverage worship Pj 
practically unlimited. But need I delve deeper 
obvious? Are the implications, the possibilities, t e ^ 
founded hopes of this new religion not obvious to ^ 
World wide unity, large scale devotion to a cause, , 
newed enthusiasm in religion, emotional reassur^ 
social and political renovation are all within our Q ^ t | 
Let us move forward with determination. Let u s ^ 
be diverted from our purpose. The time is 
need pressing. The light of our nation, our civil* H^l 
is falling into the eclipse of a new and darker ag^ ^ 
man has yet experienced. I urge eoch man to w ' J\ 
message as a personal challenge, and not on y ^ 
the gospel abroad, but reflect its ideals in his very 
I close with a quotation from Proverbs, Chapter 

" .. drink of the wine which I have mingled 

Forsake the foolish and live; 

And go in understanding." 
























You Are Lucky To Be Reading This Essay 


ASSEMBLY LINE EDUCATION 

by Dave Roberts 


^ ou are REALLY lucky to be reading this essay. It al- 
0s t failed to survive the academic marathon which it 
Qc ks and of which it is a part. The endless process of 
tar reQ d, read, cram, cram, cram, regurgitate, regurgi- 
Q re gurgitate leaves little time for creative thinking 
o Ur Wr 'fing. I believe steps should be taken to improve 
educational system, which is seemingly designed to 
sf Produce graduates with a vague memory of having 
0 n e ' eC * numer °us subjects but with knowledge of only 

Primary cause of this shallow education is that 
P 0 er >ts must study too many subjects at once. At Wake 
f 0r est ' for example, 128 semester hours are required 
tf^^duation, an average of 16 per semester. To meet 
q c ,Virement, a student must take either five or six 
^ erT1 ' c courses in most of his eight semesters, or he 
lok Qtten d summer school. Ask any student who has 
C ^' Ve or six cou rses how many of them he has 
$e rj ^ to concentrate on the others. Most students 
try . Us * y neglect at least one subject, and those who 
tQkj n ° ^ ee P U P w 'th all their courses find themselves 
S ^ 0r * cu t s to cover all the material, and conse- 
der^: burning less about everything. The heavy aca- 
Qn q?. °°d forces students to focus on class lectures in 
th§ r 0rn Pt to make adequate grades, and to disregard 
\ eQdin 9 which fills in the bare outlines of the courses. 
^teT° Un t wor ^ a * so serves as 0 damper on special 
lf1 te re StS ‘ ^ student cannot allow himself to become too 
S ,| ed , in any one course—he must try to keep up 
bis subjects or he will fall hopelessly behind. 


^cfjji Rober ts is a senior and sports editor of the "Old Gold ond 


Keeping up with five or six subjects is difficult enough 
without another educational obstacle—periodic barrages 
of quizzes. For the first few weeks of each semester, 
the serious student is able to maintain the academic 
pace. Then comes the first round. Two tests invariably 
hit on the first day. All other subjects are forgotten as 
the student prepares for the initial clashes. When they 
are over and he has partially recuperated, he must pre¬ 
pare for the second attack, given by those professors 
who lecture a bit slower, or who hate to make out quizzes, 
or who like to trap students who have not studied their 
courses lately because of the first round of tests. As 
soon as the battle is over, the battered student is faced 
with the task of covering all the material he neglected 
while cramming for the quizzes. He will be behind for the 
remainder of the semester. 

Some professors say students should not mind great 
quantities of tests being given at the same time. "You 
should have reviewed constantly so that you do not need 
time to cram at the last minute," they assert, claiming 
that they studied that way when they were in college. 
There are three possible explanations for these state¬ 
ments: 1) the professors remember not how they studied 
but how they would like to have studied; 2) course re¬ 
quirements are heavier now than when they went to 
college, or; 3) these professors are simply more intelli¬ 
gent than the average undergraduate, capable of cover¬ 
ing material faster while remembering more of its 
content. The problem with constant reviewing now is the 
amount of work. If a student reviews all five or six of 
his courses as he proceeds, when can he find time to do 
his outside reading? Or to pursue special interests? Or 
to attend beneficial lectures or cultural events? Or to 















exercise his vegetating body? Or to participate in extra¬ 
curricular activities? 

The usual rule of thumb is that students should work 
two hours outside the classroom for every hour in class 
(although some academic zealots now recommend three 
hours). But this time must be spent in keeping up with 
the daily assignments, or doing outside reading, or writ¬ 
ing term papers or book reports—there is no time for 
review. Therefore, when quizzes strike, the student is 
forced to drop everything and cram. If he has two tests 
on the same day, he is faced with another problem. 
Psychologists have proved that learned material is inter¬ 
fered with by the process of learning other material. The 
professors may deny there is a problem, saying the stu¬ 
dent should have been learning the material all along, 
but we have seen that he must learn much of it just 
before a quiz, so if he must study for two tests at the 
same time he faces a serious interference problem. 

Professors contribute to the ineffectiveness of our 
educational system in other ways than withholding sym¬ 
pathy from their students. There are, of course, many 
professors who are interested in teaching and who are 
capable of doing it well, but there are some who are 
either uninterested in teaching lowly undergraduates or 
incapable of it. Our education suffers from the fallacy 
that because a man has stuffed enough facts into his 
head to earn a Ph.D. he can display them before his 
students in a meaningful and learnable array. It is ironic 
that high school teachers are taught how to teach while 
college professors, who teach much more detailed and 
sophisticated material, have had no educational training. 
Not all the courses required of high school teachers 
would be beneficial to college professors, but I believe 
any teacher needs some exposure to the principles of 
communicating ideas. The quantity and quality of a 
scholar's ideas are worthless to the student who is unable 
to decipher the cryptic clues given to them in lectures. 

Some teachers who are quite capable of communi¬ 
cating cause another educational problem. They do not 
try to teach their students, but to outguess them in a 
kind of sporting contest. These teachers emit and assign 
prodigious quantities of material with no hint as to the 
importance of various points. Then they challenge the 
student to guess which material is important enough to 
be included on the examinations. Better yet, some of 
them deliberately ask the unimportant on quizzes to be 
certain of baffling their students and gaining a reputa¬ 
tion as a "tough" prof. 

Most teachers, both good and bad, contribute to edu¬ 
cational ineffectiveness by asking test questions which 
merely require students to indicate their ability to memo¬ 
rize and repeat certain portions of lectures or textbooks. 
Seldom is a student given the chance to relate material 
from various sources or to formulate his own ideas about 
the subject. Students are rarely encouraged to think, 
and they are tested on the facts they remember, not 


what they understand. Many facts are quickly forgotten, 
so students remember little of what they learn in most 
courses. Insight once gained is seldom lost, but most 
courses give the student nothing to lose. 

Another problem of our educational system is its over¬ 
emphasis on grades. For various reasons, grades are not 
an accurate indicator of acquired knowledge. Some stu¬ 
dents simply have the ability to perform better under 
pressure than others; they make better grades but they 
do not necessarily learn more. In addition, some students 
who work for grades rather than for knowledge attempt 
to keep facts in their memory just long enough to do well 
on tests instead of learning them so that they may be 
applied in future situations. Not only are grading systems 
inaccurate; they are unfair. For example, at Wake 
Forest a student can average 89 in a course and get a 
C while another student gets a C for an 81 average- 
And at some other schools the 89, or even the 81, would 
be a B rather than a C. Grading "on a curve" is even 
more unfair, for a student is rated in comparison with 
other students, not according to how much he knows. A 
student who learns everything that could reasonably be 
expected from a course may receive a low grade be¬ 
cause he happens to be in an exceptionally gifted class 
Walt Whitman could get a C in a poetry class whicn 
included Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton. Certainly 
this is not a fair measure of a student's accomplishments- 

Not only are grades an inaccurate measure, they ha ve 
an alarming tendency to become a motivation. Studen^ 
work for grades because they have been exhorted b/ 
their parents for a dozen years to do so. Education be 
comes a step on the road to success instead of a P°^ 
to knowledge. Grades are important to those who 0 
seeking advancement; knowledge is important to thos® 
who search for wisdom. 

Finally, our educational system suffers from its & 
Nance upon the poorest form of communication kno 
to man—the lecture. Psychologists say learning is e° 51 ^ 
in a two-way process in which the student responds 
the teacher or instrument of teaching. In few clQ^®j 
particularly those at large universities, is there s u ^‘ cl 
opportunity for responding to the professor or for disc 
ing ideas among classmates. The student sits po 5 ®^ 
and mechanically copies what the professor says, se ^ 
reacting to it or wondering how other students a re ^ 
acting to it. Lectures provide little intellectual stiffly 
tion. 

When one sees all these faults, he wonders how 
one has ever learned anything in college. The °V n t$ 
is not really so gloomy. Colleges teach their stu ^ 
something, but they could teoch far more than 
I believe the following reforms would help colleges 
their full educational potential: Q [ 

1) Reduce the course requirement to an ave^Q ^ 

13 hours per semester, dropping the equivalent o 
three-hour course. The loss of eight courses o° r 
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student s college career would be more than compensated 
for by the increased time available for actually learning 
Qbout some subjects rather than skimming over them. 
Also, if professors cooperated and did not increase the 
w ork load in their courses too greatly, students would 
have more time to see visiting lecturers and performers 
(which would perhaps boost the attendance at the Wake 
orest Artist Series in addition to giving the student a 
broader education). Dropping eight courses would, of 
course, necessitate some changes in required courses 
Qr) d courses related to the major field to allow students 
some electives. I believe the results would be worth the 
e ftort of changing the present requirements. It is better 
fo learn something about a few courses than to learn 
n othing about many. 

2) Institute some type of exam period during which 
n ° assignments would be given, so that a student could 
concentrate on studying for the tests without worrying 
Jaout getting behind in everything. Someone with more 
!£ e than I will have to work out the details. One pos- 
S| bility would be a mid-term quiz period similar to final 
ex ams. Professors who ordinarily give only one or two 
fizzes could give just one two-hour mid-term at this 
J^e. All would be free to give quizzes at any time, but 

e periodic assaults of tests would probably be less over- 
Peering. 

3) Require professors to take an education course 
'ch would include instruction on how to communicate 
e,r ideas to the students. The course should emphasize 

j Q * foctures should not just repeat what is in the read- 
9 material but should explain and elaborate on espe- 
^ >V important or difficult points or provide additional 
^ Q foria|. Sj nce lecture is not the most effective form 
t Q c ° mrr iunication, professors should be encouraged and 
to make greater use of audio-visual aids, which 
^ e classes more interesting and help students retain 

ifT I PfVSA 4- I J / P>_|_L I. ____ 

^Ulcj 


^formation presented. (Probably more professors 
use these supplements now if they could do so 


,° uf revealing their ignorance in such matters to the 
The course should also emphasize that a pro¬ 
of 0r s function is to teach, not throw out huge amounts 
r e ^teriol and see how much of it the student can 
^ er nber. Professors who cannot pass this course should 
, utt fod into research or administration, where their 
c ln g ineptitude will not harm students. 

^'minate grading and institute a pass-fail system. 
th e * 0u 'd destroy the inequity of grading by making 
A ' ference in passing grades an unknown quantity. 
Q , Gnt- w bo makes an 89 has a right to be angry about 
er >t making an 81 and getting the same grade, 
<Jt| n s fofoent who gets a pass will have no way of evalu- 
be quality of another student's passing grade and 
t> r o Ve Qrin 9 it with his own. The system might also im- 
^de SOme ^dents' motivation, shifting it from superior 
^ r i 0r S *° greater knowledge since there will be no su- 
9 r odes. Students who are just working for a degree 


try to make C's under our grading system, and they 
would probably work for a pass in pass-fail system. How¬ 
ever, the student who wants knowledge rather than a 
diploma will probably enjoy being freed from the race 
for grades. He will feel less guilty about using oppor¬ 
tunities to broaden his education which might result in 
lowering his grade in a course under the present system. 
For example, a music student might forsake two hours 
of study the night before a biology quiz to see Carlos 
Montoya. He might not do so well on the quiz as he 
would have, but missing the two hours of study should 
not be enough to drop him from pass to fail. Of course, 
some students do the same thing even though they are 
being graded, but many of them feel guilty about not 
studying because they have been indoctrinated to sac¬ 
rifice everything for grades. In addition, because of the 
overemphasis on grades, students who forsake studying to 
take opportunities to further their education may be 
penalized with respect to graduate schools and prospec¬ 
tive employers. The pass-fail system would help eliminate 
such injustices. 

5) Include more seminar-type courses in college cur¬ 
ricula. These courses would supplement the lecture-type 
courses by giving students an opportunity to discuss 
ideas with professors and classmates and to formulate 
opinions instead of copying them. Even in courses which 
are primarily taught by lecture method, there should be 
additional class discussion so that the student could take 
an active part in the learning process. 

A defense of the seminar shows how these reforms are 
interrelated. Seminar courses would be more beneficial 
than they now are because students with one less course 
would have adequate time to prepare for class discus¬ 
sions. The same holds true for the lecture class with 
increased discussion time. In addition, having been in¬ 
structed in teaching, professors in charge of these courses 
could make more efficient use of the time spent in lec¬ 
turing, allow more time for discussion. The old argument 
that discussions are merely "pooled ignorance" could not 
be used against courses with prepared students and ca¬ 
pable teachers. 

These reforms would probably have little effect on the 
production-line, gentleman C student. He would just 
work hard enough to pass and pick up his coveted degree, 
but he might benefit from exposure to the freer exchange 
of ideas. My proposed changes would most benefit the 
serious scholar, the student who seeks self-expression 
and development and is stifled by our current system. 
Colleges could then provide a better education for their 
better students while allowing the mere degree-seekers 
to have what they want too. The new system would be 
a kind of compromise between the European practice 
of educating only the most qualified students and the 
American custom of equal opportunity in education. 
Moss production would continue, but at least some of 
the finished products would be improved in quality. 

















A Chimney . . . 

An old, worn chimney. 

Standing alone against the sky. 

A house was once there too . . . 

A home that now is but a host of dying embers. 
Forlorn: 



In its tallness. 

In its oldness. 

In its solitude. 

It is tired—It is lonely . . . 
A Chimney . . . 

An old, worn chimney. 


A Chimney 

by 

Maty Marshall 























When I Knew Him 

When I knew him he was a boy, 

wanting to be a man, 

but not wanting to give up boyhood. 

He looked within for something he could 
not see or find. Perhaps it was not there. 
He was a seeker, a player of games. 
Picking and choosing people as he 
would a toy and tossing them from him, 
as carelessly as a matchstick, 
he clung to objects of no value to him. 
Security was his. 

He would not leave the boy 
to find the man. 

—Alice Stewart 
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Poetry is 

a dawn that has died 
within the poet 
quietly 

but one that must suddenly 
spring into a sunrise 
in the reader's eye 
a candle 

losing its onlywax 
in bearing flickering flame 
a circle 

never stopping to catch its breath 
whose movement defines itself and being 
and turns upon its meaning. 
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Dance 

the people clap 
the people demand 
Dance 

the dance of death 
nimble as a flame 
graceful as flowing blood 
Dance 

the people demand 
the people clap 
they applaud death 
as you worship with them 
Dance 

puppet of men 

—Doug Wright 


Happy New Year? 

Should auld acquaintance be 
Remembered 

It will be a miracle, because after oil 
We'll drink a cup of 
Booze 
Or twenty 

And offer warm and insincere greetings 
To auld 

As the band strikes up 
The National Orgy 
Let's all join in 
And play along with bitch. 

While the saints go stumbling in 
And out. 

And we do this every year 
Because we like balloons 
And slowly descending spheres 
(Six feet in diameter). 

We like bands playing and 

Fun and games 

And we like noise makers 

So it's too loud to think 

And we're too busy to remember 

That another year 

Has died. 

—Sharon Dowd 
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Running Running Running 

p Wen t running running running— 
>' n 9 and searching for something 
f,j Q ^ e *P his scheduled world 

seem like a bird's frantic wing. 

H e 

p **nt running running running— 
in n ' n 9 to his loving wife 
y 0 was overly busy with everything 
somehow sat on life. 


H e 

^ ent ru nning running running— 
^ nin 9 to the men on Capitol Hill 
K\ \ ° ^ is f Qvore d preacher's place 
eft there running still. 


-nrv^t running running running— 
Tr ro ln 9 in and out 
0^ u 9h q|| the running world, 
n Q H its well-run routes. 


jn nj en * running running running— 

V n 9 to his imagination that could 
\ / Un as it had been taught, 

Q V men said it should. 

- 

x -rw running running running— 

V ? Qn d searching so fast 
0 tripped, fell flat, and killed himself 


r Unri 


" n 9 stopped at last. 


—Emory Cason 


Here: People 

Here people are quick and hard and 

they won't cry for anything 

keeping the faith with a flashlight not a candle. 

Facts cram pack full their minds and 

fear keeps them moving and learning 

what? they need to know. 

The hungry minds and passionate lives— 
the exceptions hold bright burning candles. 

The rules walk quick and confident, 
guided by the narrow flashlight path, 
which takes them where? they want to go. 

And the candle burns brightly 
out. 

—Kirk Jonas 
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The Annette Koser Affair 


by Ed Myers 


It was back in the times of hum baby hum baby pitch 
it right in there baby, and in your mouth you'd have a 
wad of bubblegum the size of a golf ball and after five 
minutes' chewing about as hard and tasteless as one, 
and you'd develop writer's cramp in your jaw muscles, but 
it was all part of the game, all part of the dusty road 
that led to Big League Baseball. It was sixth grade. 

My, but Fate took its toll that year! First of all, my 
eyes really started going bad. Oh, they had been going 
bad for some time, but fortunately I had always been 
able to memorize the eye chart before it was my turn 
to read it. And in sixth grade, I again memorized the 
chart. I couldn't help it. I was standing there in a line 
of underwear-clad boys, and each one of them had to 
read the crummy chart. I mean, it's like hearing o song 
over and over. Pretty soon it's all in your head. Well, I 
stepped up, with my toes touching the adhesive tape 
on the floor, and I covered one eye. The nurse said, "Read 
this line." 

"I can tell you what's on that line, but I can't see it," 

I said. 

The nurse gave me a slip of paper to take home. I 
think it said that either I had to get glasses or else 
they'd kick me out of school. 

Well, I got my glasses all right. But I didn't wear 
them very often. No one of "77 Sunset Strip" wore 
glasses, and neither would I, by God! I just kept the old 
glasses in my shirt pocket, along with my eight combs. 

But there was no doubt that my eyesight was truly 
going, and with it my baseball career, although I was 
not aware of that at the time. 

But one thing I WAS aware of was the female sex. I 
think that, although I was born in Nanticoke, Penn- 
sylvania, I am really a Hollywood production. My parents 
raised me on a healthy diet of movies, and not just kid 
flicks, either. I mean the Real Stuff. And so, from my 
very earliest moments, I was well aware of the boy-girl 
relationship. With me, it all started in kindergarten with 
Marilyn Puffpaff, and the line of girls continued down 
through Audrey Singer and Karen Graybill, with fifth- 
grade an off-year to rest up. But in sixth grade, I was 
ready to make a go of it again, and I started looking 
around. 

It is at this point that Fate took its second turn of " 


Ed Myers, a frequent contributor to THE STUDENT, is now work¬ 
ing on his second novel. 



























the year, and thrust me into the waiting arms of Annette 
\ Koser. You see, Annette Koser was the only girl in my 
sixth grade class who was shorter than I was, and no 
sixth grade male is going to suffer the humility of look- 
ln 9 up his girlfriend's nose. So—I fell in love with An¬ 
nette Koser, daughter of the town undertaker, THE 
red Koser ("If you have any dead, be sure to take 
them to Fred"). 

The Annette Koser Affair began to blossom forth 
Qr ound Christmas time. It was when we drew names to 
e *change gifts, and Annette and I miraculously got each 
| °^ers. I gave her a bracelet, which my mother had 
c osen, and she gave me a book on space travel with 


an introduction by Willy Ley, a famous space expert 
my father later explained to me. 

And then Annette and I went Christmas caroling with 
our Sunday school class, and afterwards we all went back 
to the church basement for a party, and the girls taught 
the boys how to dance. It seemed it was all a matter of 
one-two, one-two, back and forth, back and forth, from 
one foot to the other, in a rocking motion, not really 
moving anywhere. And so there were sixteen kids in the 
Lutheran Church basement one-twoing it, like eight little 
rocking chairs. I don't suppose it looked too' impressive 
but we could oil feel it in the air—we were all on the 
verge of something. It was only a matter of days now 

Michelangelo 
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until Dick Clark would be talking to US about how to 
get rid of bad skin. Names like Frankie Avalon, Fats 
Domino, and Bill Haley and the Comets were about to 
take the hollowed places of Robin Roberts, Duke Snider, 
and Yogi Berra. And there she was, our bodies sometimes 
touching, dancing across from me—Annette Koser. 

Our affair grew more serious as the school year pro¬ 
gressed. Unfortunately, I found myself changing for her. 
She was an Elvis Presley fan, and so I saved up my 
allowance and bought an album entitled "Elvis' Golden 
Hits." The album cover had a red background and 
there were a lot of gold forty-five r.p.m. records hanging 
all over the place and in the center of one of them was 
a picture of Elvis Presley sneering. I didn't listen to the 
album very much. I considered Elvis to be a rival for 
Annette's love. 

And then came the day she told me she liked me 
better with my glasses on. And so, I took to wearing 
my glasses. It was good for practicality, but where in 
the hell does practicality fit in with romance? 

Now, a sixth grader's main romantic problem is how 
to progress in an affair. Just what can you do that will 
be different and more serious than what you did six 
months ago? In other words—and let's be frank about it 
since we are all adults—a sixth grader's sex play is 
rather limited. But you can't play Monopoly forever, 
and I knew I had to make a move. But what? And 
when? 

Once a week, Mrs. Cramer, our sixth grade teacher, 


would line us up two by two and lead us down the hill ; 
from Landisville Elementary School Number Two to I 
Landisvilie Elementary School Number One, and there 
in the basement, somewhere beneath the auditorium 
stage, we would see our weekly educational movie. Mrs. 
Cramer would be somewhere in the back of the basement 
threading up the movie projector, then the lights would | 
be turned out and onto the screen would flicker the good i 
old familiar crown of Coronet Movies, followed by the 
title—"How the Telephone Works" or "Good Oral Hy¬ 
giene" or "Colonel Drake's Oil Well." If the movie was 
in color, a sigh of "oo's" and "ah's" would go up from 
the anxious audience. If it was in black and white, you 
would hear assorted groans of "Ugh, black and white. 

But color or black and white—it didn't matter. The 
lights were out and I was sitting in a folding chair next 
to Annette Koser. And it was clear what my next move 
had to be. I would hold her hand in the educationo 
movie! 

The day came. We were lined up and headed down to 
the Elementary School Number One basement to see the 
weekly movie. I sat there next to Annette, knowing whot 
I must do. I had calculated carefully just which seats 
to sit in. They had to be in the middle of one of the 
sections of chairs so that Annette and I would be com¬ 
pletely surrounded by other people, who would act os 
a shield between ourselves and Mrs. Cramer, who wa s 
next to the movie projector in the back. . 

Annette was sitting on my left, which was not so 9°°° 
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I because I'm right-handed and this meant I would have 
j Jo work with my inferior hand. We did not speak, and 
sat there with my arms folded, in a gesture of mas¬ 
culinity. 

And then the lights went out and I heard the click- 
click-click-click of the movie projector and saw the 
white on the screen, then the numbers, upside down-, 
sideways, and some rightside up, flashed by, and then a 
SH-SH-SH-SH" came out of the sound system, and 
i flnQ Hy the roar of the Coronet Overture. 


CORONET MOVIES PRESENTS: 

''Me waited anxiously. What was it this week? 
PENNSYLVANIA'S ANTHRACITE BUSINESS 
A few groans were heard. And then the narrator: 
Anthracite coal mining means big business for thou- 
SQ nds of Pennsylvanians." 

I My stomach was trying to tell me that it was ill, but 
Wqs ignoring it. A small voice in my mind, a voice that 
Was NOT my conscience, was chanting: "Hold her hand, 
old her hand." But the truth of the matter was: I 
‘d not know how to go about it. 

\Mhat do you do? Do you just reach over there and 
^ Q b her hand? and WHEN do you do it? Right now? 
'9nt in the beginning of the movie? Shouldn't you wait 
Q [jttle while? 

The Pennsylvania coal miner rises early in the morn- 
^9 and heads off to work. Maybe he works in the coal 
reQ ker or maybe he goes down into the mine itself." 

^ I decided to get my hand in good position. I unfolded 
Qrrr,s and placed my left hand on my knee, pretend- 
1^9 I had an itch. I was going to use the Knee Take-off 
^ bod, as I in my later years have come to call it. I 
Q ^ u d feel my hand sweating down there, and I wiped it 
l ^ Pants. You can't give a girl a handful of sweat, 
r p ete's sake. 

My eyes made a quick dash from the screen to the 
f 0r ? rQ * are a of Annette's lap in a desperate search 
ber hand location. 

Ofte 


f r fen the miner is dependent upon only the light 
^ his helmet lamp." 

^ , e ' f°°, had placed her hand on her knee. She knew! 

, ne w! It would be easy now. 
of c ^b pick in hand the miner chips away at the vein 

ty Qs ^ CrQ f c hed my knee again, and when the scratching 
fhy i° ne / my hand came to rest almost on the SIDE of 
6- * 9* ance d down quickly, planning the flight 
m y hand would take. Since my last glance, An- 
(\j r ' *°°/ had slid her hand to the side of her knee. 

, Q nds were nearlv tourhinrd 


> 

cha, 


■ were nearly touching! 
her hand. Hold her hand," that inward voice 
•nting. 


1 rti 

\ 9° ln 9 to. I'm going to," I said. 
e, l when?" the voice asked me. 


"Soon now. Soon now," I said. 

The coal is loaded into wagons that are located on 
rails, and then hoisted to the breakers above ground, 
where the coal is separated from the rock, and then 
washed." 

//nT he m ° Vie is near, y over / // the inward voice shouted 
Make your move, coward!" 

I II do it the next time the scene changes," I promised. 
The scene changed. The miners were gettinq ready 
to go home. 

Well, it changed, coward, and you didn't do it did 
you? ' 

"I wasn't ready for it. It changed before I thought 
it would," I whimpered. 

Face it. You re a coward. Coward, coward, coward, 
coward . . ." the voice was echoingly chanting. 

"I'm going to do it! I'm going to do it!" I cried. 
"WHEN are you going to do it, coward?" 

One, two, three, four, five ... I was going to make 
the move when I reached ten. No matter what. 

Six, seven, eight. . . . 

I thought I was about to faint. My head spun in 
merry-go-round patterns. 

"And so the Pennsylvania coal miner's day comes to 
an end. It has been a LONG day." 

Nine.... 

My eyes made their last pre-flight check-out. Her 
hand was there all right, only two inches from mine, and 
yet it seemed so inaccessible, like the centerfield fence 
in Yankee Stadium. 

"The coal is then shipped to the railroads where " 
TEN! 

My hand jumped convulsively from my knee, fingers 
spread wide, giving my hand as much surface area as 
possible, so that SOME part of my hand was bound to 
hit hers. And then it was home, and her cold bony hand 
was wrapped in mine, and somewhere a train whistle 
blew and all the anthracite in Pennsylvania was being 
shipped off to burn in the furnaces of homes everywhere. 
Life was beautiful! I had made my move! I was a man! 




























Winter Leaves 


by Theodore F. Boushy 

"And to the oword winner in Children's Litero^^ 
Michoel Hones," the announcer was saying 
crowd, "to Michael Hanes. . . ^ j 

But Michael was not there; he was absent ^ orn ^ | 
large auditorium and did not hear the applause. ^ e °.^ i 
in Charlotte Carmine's living room, he did not n j I 
her sudden movement to the television set. He wo s ^ | 
aware of her turning off the speaker's voice ° r , 
lighting a cigarette. With his heod pressing a 9 ainS ^ of (js I 
walnut-paneled wall, he did not wont to hear her 
coming with the cigarette smoke. 


Ted Boushy is poetry editor of THE STUDENT. 
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„ Michael, you have to tell her/' Her thin lips tightened. 
It may be none of my business, but . . ." 

You may be my editor, Charlotte, but, dammit, you're 
n ot my psychologist." 

He hadn't meant to say that and immediately regretted 
'I Rubbing his hands through his hair, he sighed an 
Qpology, then stood, walked to the hall closet, and took 
the familiar tweed coat from the hanger. Easing into 
the coat, he turned to her. 

„ Michael, did you hear me?" He opened the door. 

I said, try to write it out." Then coming to him she 
suggested, "Maybe the children's story—the one about 
the tree—will take your mind off of . . ." 

All right, all right," he said, looking out into the 
tilling snow. 

( , But, Michael," her usual persisting voice continued, 
Vouve got to tell her sometime. And the longer you 
WQ it, the more it's going to hurt both of you." 

He muttered that she was right, and he closed the 
[poor quickly and hurried to his car. He decided that 
f would walk home when he reached the car. He told 
‘^self that he should walk, even though the wind was 
Co, d and biting. 

f .^ e walked the mile slowly, stepping through the 
ln t shadows of bare November branches and trying 
'Tiiss the cracks in the sidewalk. 

J Remember the game you used to play, the game in 
s P nn g wtih Karen. You said, "Don't step on the 
l^walk cracks; that's where they drink the rain." 
B/; remember how Christina laughed, later telling you 
lj7 good you were as a father? You returned the com- 
ty'l^nt, saying that it was only that you had a good 
e / o fine wife. Yes, Michael, you remember; for that 
s the week that you bought this house for her. 

A don't say that; don't say that. There's no use in 
Kln g what's for dinner tonight. 

he called for his daughter, Karen, when he opened 
^ door, asking whether or not she had eaten. The 
{JJ/® w °s silent when he closed the door. And, al- 
Q ncj U ? he knew Sistine was probably washing the dishes 
f^ r had servec j Karen her supper, he went quickly to 
r °om, wondering whether she had heard of Christina. 

\y 

6n °P ene d the door he saw her, slowing rocking 
doli . Qn d forth sitting on her bed, with her small, boy 
ln her arms. 

"Th ' 

Cq^ Q ts right, dolly," she was whispering. "Mommy's 
n g home soon to fix your hurt." 

Wen?" 

sl^Qddy," s he said, running to him and wrapping her 
QrrT1s around his legs. He stroked her fine, blonde 


j S .. S ^ 6 asked ' //D °ddy, when is Mommy coming home? 
My dolly s crying and . . . Mommy. . . She stopped 
speaking, tears running down her flushed cheeks and 
wiped ner eyes with her tiny hands. "Mommy is the only 
one who can help him, Daddy," she said, backing away 
from him slightly. 

Quickly now, Michael. Tell her. Tell her, Michael Say 
something, Michael. It's hard, at first, like Charlotte 
said it would be; but tell her. 

He started to speak, the words forming carefully in 
his mind, but the phone was ringing. 

"Let me answer the phone, Karen. Come downstairs 
with me," he said, taking her small hand and leading 
her down the green carpeted stairs. 

She waited in the doorway to the living room while 
he picked up the receiver, asking, "Is it Mommy, Daddy?" 
She kept asking this question again and again, until 
he had to turn and tell her to hush for a moment. 

"Michael," Charlotte was urging, "Michael, you've 
got to tell her tonight." 

"Daddy. Daddy." She was crying again. "Daddy, Mom¬ 
my has to fix the doll, Daddy. And Mommy isn't here." 

"Michael. Michael, what's wrong?" Charlotte kept 
asking. But he did not hear her words. He stood dumbly 
and remembered another day; a day in early spring. 

Remember, Michael, when you read a spring's worth 
of French literature, just so that you could write Christina 
a poem in French. Remember? You read Proust, weeping 
when you read: "Many things have perished which I 
imagined would last forever, and new joys which in those 
days I could not have foreseen, just as the old are diffi¬ 
cult to understand." Just as the day, this day, Michael, 
is difficult to understand. The day and the empty bed 
in the morning and the bad coffee you brewed to eat 
with crackers and cheese late last night, when you felt 
alone, Michael. When you felt alone, as you feel alone 
now. 

"Michael," Charlotte's voice persisted. 

"Yes, yes. I understand what I've got to do." He hung 
up the phone, walked to the doorway, and, taking Karen 
by the hand, led her to the fireplace. They sat on the 
green carpet. They were silent for a long while. He 
wrote Christina's name on the carpet with his fingers. 

Remember, Michael, what Charlotte told you gently. 
She said that you cannot write Christina's name, but 
that, if you will, you can write children's stories in her 
name. And, remember, Michael, it was only last week 
that Christina asked you to read the beginning of the 
story about the leaves. Three days ago, you read the 
first two pages, saying that this one was the hardest 
to write and tell her how hard it was in coming. And, 
remember how she reminded you of when you first knew 
about Karen and how she asked if you couldn't capture 
the way you felt then and put it in the story? 


























Remember, Michael? She asked you to remember how 
the two of you sat under the bare, November trees in 
the downtown park, in the cold, November wind, where 
you wrote slowly in your notebook, "In the spring old 
wishes flower into remembrances, rashed with many- 
thousand, spring-colored petals." And, remember how the 
snow on the ground and the naked, snarled, and angry 
trees turned to grass and full, green, full, tall trees when 
her words came to you in the sudden-soft of evening? 
Remember how you wanted to stroke spring grass with 
the palm of your hand when, in the cold softness of the 
wind, she smiled and whispered to you, "I'm going to 
have a child, Michael ... I'm going to have a child." 
Oh, yes, you remember now how the light warm feet 
of joy ran up and down and through your heartway, 
singing the Psalm your father used to read to you, so 
very long ago: "And the trees of the fields shall clap 
their hands." And, remember, Michael, you saw in her 
eyes the lard flesh and crystal blood of twisted trees, 
moving in the wind. And you answered slowly then, "Then 
the spring will be late in coming, Christina. For the 
spring, itself, is a child." 

There were no words, but you felt silent words that 
came easily without speaking, silent words that were 
felt but unspoken, gentle as the words between you and 
Karen now. 

"Daddy, when is Mommy coming home?" Karen's eyes 


closed, her eyelids crinkling, as she asked the question I 
again and again. 

Oh, yes, now remember, Mitchael, long ago in the com- | 
ing of an early spring, with you stroking the grass as you j 
lay beside Christina, under an apple tree in cotton I 
bloom. 

"Daddy?" He was suddenly aware that he was holding 
her tightly. 

Tell her, Michael. Tell her of the trees on the moun¬ 
tain side, of the single tree that was weeping in the wind 

When he finally could speak he began softly, saying, 
"Karen, your mother . . . your mother is not coming 
back tonight." He knew that she could not understand. 
"Your mother is not coming back because . . . because, 
Karen . . . once . . . there was a tree, Karen, a green, 
beautiful tree, a full tree with hands of leaves that 
always waved at you with leaves so soft that it al' 
most hurt YOU to touch them. But YOU did touch 
them, Karen. And, when YOU did, the tree would smil e 
and yawn as the wind began to run through its green, 
beautiful arms. 

"It was a happy tree, Karen. A happy tree. Because 
it reached to the top of the blue sky and held hands 
with the clouds and the sun or the stars and the moon, 
when it put on the shirt of night. And it reached U P 
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SO high, Karen, it reached up so high that it could even 
hold hands with God/' 


He touched her face, running his finger down her 
nose and touching her smooth eyelids. There was another 
long silence while he stroked her hair and face. 


But then, Karen," he began slowly again, "some-, 
thing happened, something called fall, when the leaves 
turned to red and to yellow and to gold. And when the 
w 'nd came again, Karen, it was a cold wind that came 
w ith the icy fingers of the rain and snow. Then, together, 
the cold wind and rain ran through the limbs and the 
e oves. And the leaves began to fall, Karen, slowly roll- 
ln 9 through the chilling air, until they dropped to the 
9round where they huddled together and quietly went 
to sleep. 


It was then that the rain came again, softly whisper- 
ln 9, 'Happy tree, happy tree, why do you look so sad? 
'ttle tree, little tree, why are you so lonely?' 

Then the tree answered in a little voice, 'Because I 
QrT1 sad and lonely.' 


'But why, little tree, are you so sad and lonely?' 

Because . . . because my leaves have fallen away, 
Qr, d I couldn't find them. Today or yesterday.' 

So the rain told the tree that he would wipe his 
? es - And large drops fell from the tree's sad branches 
1 6 tears, Karen, like the tears on your face." 

wiped the tears from her cheeks. 


j wind whimpered then, Karen, and the rain tip- 
<y d away to the tall, gold mountain side, whispering, 
° u will find your leaves, little tree. Yes, you will find 
Ur leaves again.' 


. ^hen the tree cried, Karen, and looked down to the 
lhg W/ w ^ ere hi5 leaves were covered with white. Then 
^ days soon melted into nights and the nights into 
y^'ngs, but still the tree could not find his leaves. 
Vf ,n momin 9 s t ’ ree would wake up and wash 
vo i QCe wit ^ ^ ew anc * ^en, w ^ en was awa * ce / 


Sid 


look all over himself for just one, small leaf. 


L - »- -' - 

ne never found a single, small spot of green." 

I k'd he cry then, Daddy?" 

"y 

| f)j|| es , he cried, because when he looked down the 
I l^ n d saw the fir trees and the pine trees and heard 
I ^ telling each other how nice they would look as 
I C mQs treeS/ because of all their pretty green, he 
I \ 6° C °*l *° ^ em> ^e CQ H ec l anc l asked, 'Why . . . 

I lf| Q 0 V°u have leaves when I have none at all, when 
| * os * my leaves?' Again and again he would call, 
\ 9 them, 'Do you know why I have lost my leaves?' 

| ne Wq s too far from them; and they did not hear 
t , CQ,| 'ng. 

i ^ en who did he talk to?" 
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'To himself, Karen, and to the little tree that had 
grown beside him five springs ago. But he was still 
lonely, Karen, because . . . because he did not under¬ 
stand why the fir trees and the pine trees had their 
leaves when he did not have his. 

"But then, Karen," he could feel the tears beginning 
to come, but he knew that he could not cry, not in front 
of her, "then something happened, Karen. The wind 
came back. And when it did it brought a warm rain 
with it, because it had its coat on. And the wind started 
to laugh through the limbs of the sad, little tree. And 
the rain came back as a warm, friendly rain. And when 
the wind and the rain came back to see the tree, they 
brought a child, a child that they called spring. Then 
each came slowly, side by side, each holding one hand 
of the beautiful child, spring, who looked up and through 
the sky and smiled and touched the tree with tiny 
hands of warm wind and rain. 

"And the rain began to whisper again, saying as i* 
skipped on the damp, cool ground, 'Drink me, drink me- 
Little tree, drink me/ 

And while the rain whispered and the wind ran around, 
the tree opened its small mouth and began to drink the 
rain and began to smell the warmth of the fragrance i n 
the wind, who laughed and tickled the tree's little sides. 

"Then a strange thing happened. The child, Karefl/ 
the child that they called Spring, began to climb aw 
to whisper to the tree, while the tree drank of the warn 1 / 
dancing rain. And everywhere the child, yes, Kare^ 1 
everywhere the child touched the small, tender lim^ 5 
of the sad, little tree soft, green, small, thin, new leav^ 
began to come out and dance in the wind." 

He smiled at her, then, suddenly pulling her to hWj 
wept silently, until he could finally speak again. "Kare^ 
he looked at her and kissed her cheeks, "your . . • 
mother isn't coming home, because . . . because, 
forced the words to come quickly, "because your mot ^ 
is a leaf, Karen. She's fallen from a tree . . . f f0rn 
tree that was once . . ." 

Her sobbing interrupted him. He pulled her to ^ 
again and wanted to speak, but knew there was not* 1 ' 
more that he could say. After o long silence, t> r0 ^ 
only by her stifled sobs, he said quietly, "Let's 
the dolly up to sleep now. I think it's tired, and m°y 
we can fix its hurt together." 

Oh, Michael, remember that word "together ^ 
how the word eased softly through your soul; f° r 
once was a one-ness, wasn't there, Michael? Yes, so 
when one wept, the other tosted salt. 

As he kissed her gently and put her in bed, tHe ^ 
of her tears brought bock rushing memories; ^VjjS 
pushed them from his mind os Karen began to ^ 
the doll, saying, "That's right, dolly. Cry. Go 



























But I'm going to fix your hurt. Yes, it's going to be all 
right now. But first, Dolly, you've got to sleep. And 
we've got to sleep, both Daddy and me. We've got to 
sleep," she said, leaning back against the pillow. "We've 
got to sleep, to . . . sleep." 

He sat silently on the bed until she slept, then quietly 
Pulled the blanket over her, walked through the door¬ 
way, slowly closing the door, and went to his room. He 
dosed the door quietly and crossed to the window, 
where he stood silently, staring blankly into the falling 
snow and trying to focus his eyes on the bare trees 
covered with ice. But his tears blurred the image and 
his sorrow his strength, until, at last, he lay sobbing 
°n the bed, asking the still, empty room, "Why? Why? 
Why?" Until he finally slept and began to dream of 
Q tall, strong tree, standing proudly on a green hill, 
thick with spring. And he reached slowly to touch one 
Srn all, frail leaf, one leaf much greener than the other 
le aves on the tree which spread itself against the sky. 
|Vl when he touched it something hurt inside and he 
began to cry, with the cold words of the wind, "No, 
y °u musn't touch," stirring in his mind. And the wind 
t°ok the leaf from the tree, carrying it in its cool, 
Cu Pped hands toward the clouded horizon, while he 
Cr 'ed, "No . . . you can't take that leaf; take another, 
Please. Please." Furiously, he ran down the mountain 
' n to the valley, wildly clutching the cool, still air and 
tying to catch the wind's small hands. Stumbling and 
Q Hing to the ground, he looked far back up the hill 
saw the sad, lonely tree dancing a sad ballet in 
■V s heart of the rain. While the rain poured through 
p lni as he wept, he begged, "Please, not this leaf. 

I e ase. Don't you understand? The tree needs this 

® Q f- Don't you see? It needs the love of . . . it needs 
the. . " 


^ u t when the wind ran on and carried the leaf into 
e ash-gray sky and he tried again to stop the wind 
catch the wind—the tiny fists of the rain beat 
back, until he lay sobbing on a granite slab of the 
ir'Htoin side. And the tiny fists of the rain struck 
l| s face; again and again, the tiny fists came to meet 
s face. 


| &addy," Karen was saying as her tiny fingertips 
^ ty touched his face, patting his cheeks and rubbing 
| ^forehead. When he sat up slowly, she ran to the 
I he/ ° n< ^ ^ ien t ume d sh yly to him, with her finger in 
I j^outh, her doll in her arm. There were tears falling 
| vj' 1 her face when she said "Daddy." Then she spoke 
^ softly, "Daddy, I wanted to ... I wanted to. . . 
tears interrupted her, he rose to move to her; 

| oyhis tears were holding him back. As he murmured 
$ 0 y. Qn d over "Christina," she ran to him, crying and 
h o n ^' "I wanted to give you leaves, Daddy. I wanted 
I 9lVe you some leaves." 
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Perhaps it would be best not to speak of "Accident." 
There may be no sense in explaining the utter stupidity 
in it. 

First, "Accident" is an academic movie. The scenes 
are the product of an academic mind and take place 
within the hallowed confines of Gothic Oxford. The 
strange triangle of Harold Pinter's screenplay envelopes 
this scholarly background without attempting to de¬ 
stroy it. Secondly, "Accident" remains flukish in its 
own society. We have a rather bored professor, who 
desires to educate two studying charges, one male and 
one female, and at the same time to love them pas¬ 
sionately. Combined, these two facts reveal a drama 
of simple storytelling, and the unpenetrable complexity 
of the human mind. 

Sounds exaggerated, yes? But in "Accident" there is 
an absence of the naviete, and a full stress on the 
understanding of the nature of the story's structure. 
Those who cannot make the first plateau, eventually fall 
suspect to the foggy notions which Hollywood has planted 
in the minds of the American public—that foreign films 
are poorly done and say nothing. 



THE UTTER ST 


Could "Accident" happen at Wake Forest? I doubt 
it (sorry faculty), and I doubt that such an excellent 
movie could really make a name for itself at the box 
office. But enough complaining, for "Accident" punc¬ 
tures the myth of aggressiveness and the supposed 
achievements aggressiveness brings. 

The plot is simple enough: we have our three en¬ 
tangled members of the academic forum. The interests 
of the young people in each other grow deeper and the 
professor (Dirk Bogarde) finds himself in a self-excruci¬ 
ating mess as he tries to place his being in the faculty/ 
meaning to be successful, and also to give way to the 
enjoyments of a pagan fling in the woods. 

That is the basic set-up. The audience learns this 
from the very start in a series of most excellently con* 
structed flashbacks which are reminiscent of the ide<j s 
of D. W. Griffith's original position of montage: name/ 
to show the public the motivations of characters witho u 
becoming obviously dull. These rapid fire shots emano^ 
from the first incident: the accident of the two you* 1 
who are in love with each other. Stephen, the profess^' 
finding the young man killed and the woman not se r ^ 
ously injured in a wreck prophetically placed about ^ 
hundred feet from his house, discovers his involved 
lationship in those tightly woven flashbacks. Breok 1 ^ 
into those flashbacks with a perverted religious' 1 j 
director Joseph Losey transcends the scope of a n ° r .. fl{ j 
movie through the growing desire of Stephen. We Jw 
out in jolts and shocks that the professor is bugg^^ 
the complacent life with his wife and model family/ ^ 
inability to compete with the aggressive members 
the faculty and his ties with both of the young P 60 ^ 

What gives, the audience asks? Are we being tre ° vi(r 
to a soon-to-be-pap formula plot? Why not any ^ 
lence? Look again, purist. The movie is an unsuSp ^L|< 5 , 
Venn diagram of muted shots, under the breath j. 
and young people alternately wrestling with and 
ing poetry to each other. 


























Pinter reaps his rewards in playing games with his 
Puppet-public. Of particular interest is the Sunday lunch 
Q nd supper scene. It starts with the warm sunshine 
^reaming in on the storybook box of a home in which 
Stephen resides with his model family. His wife (Vivian 
^erchant) is pregnant; which speeds the glances of 
^r husband to the visiting young people (Michael York 
Qn d Jacqueline Sassard). Perversion mentioned? Only 
jj it is in your mind, friend. Then during a tennis match, 
Charlie (Stanley Baker), the dynamic, intellectual, an¬ 
thropology Ph.D. shows up. He out plays, out loves, and 
^t attracts milk-toast Stephen. The entire group lounges 
J the lawn, drops their facades, and after panting 
heir way through tennis, lunch, a drunken afternoon, 
Jd a dismal dinner, flops exhausted on the first bed 
^ Q t is convenient. 

f ^ waste of film?—well it is not "The Seven Samurai" 
0r action—but what characters!—novelish without ex- 
?“ Ss , involved without being sticky, and helpless without 
^' n 9 saccharine. Simply, the filming of this representa- 
Portion of the movie indicates the power of the 
j/^ish cinema—perfected method followed by the ex- 
madness of human characters. And surprisingly 
succeeds, with the viewer caught with his foot in his 
° u fh, wondering marvelously at it all. 

Qrw° W ly winc * s its way ^ack toe accident 

^7 ahead in time. Stephen is turned down as a tele- 
i s Sl ° n conversationalist, is rejected by an old flame, and 
^jQde to witness the meandering of the young students' 
even to the point where Charlie takes the girl for 
t 0 °Wn by force. The girl tells Stephen of her intention 
Injury the boy student, but then the accident. We 
g jr i°w Stephen's pent up desire to make love to the 
$ Qn d his subsequent rejection. Then, in a solitary 
hi of camera work, the girl tells Charlie where to 
pj and she flies back to her native Austria. Stark 
tfu Jre s of the Oxford campus set in, and the film 
™ w »th the same screeching of on automobile in a 


crash with which it begins. 

As the lights go up in the theater, one can feel the 
electric hum of the audience speaking in fragmentary 
bits about their hallucinations and bewilderments con¬ 
cerning the flick. If their sounds are like the groanings 
of tired pigs, death to them is in short order, for "Acci¬ 
dent" is a major display of the trickery one can get 
away with in the English language. It is also a display 
of the opinion that those in academia do not hide in 
their rooms all the time living life with a book as their 
sex partner. No, Pinter is at it again by having people 
of unusual circumstances foaming at the mouth in 
dog-like patterns while uttering refined literature. 

Moving on from the more inward looking features of 
the film, the viewer sees a magnificently dry production. 
Color, even though by Eastman, effects a tone of the 
depraved and the absence of the lush. Scenes are played 
in wooded places that serve to support dialogue, faces, 
and mental concentration; not picturesque beauty, for 
the physical is played down in order for the director and 
the scenarist to achieve rapport among their audience, 
words, and thoughts. 

Finally, each portrayal in the movie is a subtle move¬ 
ment from the overtly obvious, accenting careful brood¬ 
ing in the minds of the creators. Jacqueline Sassard, 
Alexander Knot, Stanley Baker, Vivian Merchant, 
Michael York, Delphine Seyrig, and even Pinter himself 
as a television producer all respond to Losey's touches 
with an uncompromising truthfulness about their roles, 
without histrionics or theatrics. Bogarde is nothing short 
of brilliant. Losey, known for his "Servant" and "King 
and Country," has journeyed into a new area of the 
cinema, succeeding immensely. 

"Accident" is a collection of impressions. People view¬ 
ing the film will find their own meanings and faults. 
"Accident" is a deliberate attempt to exploit stupidity 
in man's soul, and turn away from it thoughtfully, in 
slow anger. I told you it would be best not to speak of it. 
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Psychedelic! 


An Interview 
With 

Houston Smith 

by Ted Boushy 


BOUSHY: As a son of a missionary, how did you happ en 
to become interested in the use and effects of psyche¬ 
delic drugs? 

SMITH: My interest was awakened by a friendship with 
Aldous Huxley, who had a keen interest in these sub¬ 
stances and whose book. The Doors of Perception, really 
introduced the subject to the American public. He co^ e 
to M.l.T. as a visiting professor for a semester, and 
came to share his interest. 

In addition, I have had a lifelong interest in relig' 0 ^' 
particularly in the mystical dimension of religion. And/ 
so hearing accounts that these drugs evoked mystic 0 
experience, I found myself immensely curious—more tha n 
that: just passionately interested and wanting to h° ve 
these experiences. 

I might add that this was in the early days of 1 
psychedelic movement. Very little had come to the 
about any danger connected with it. So there was re 0 
tively little apprehension about taking them. Moreove^ 
not only were they legal then, but they were even ^ 
spectable, in that the research project in which I P a 
ticipated was under the direction of Harvard Univers' 
BOUSHY: And that was with Timothy Leary? 

SMITH: Yes, while he was still at Harvard. 

BOUSHY: What sort of drugs did you take in the e 
periment? 

SMITH: Three. LSD, Mescaline, and Silocybin. j 
BOUSHY: In these experiences, did you personally ^ 
the word "trip" an adequate term of description 
you feel that you were really going somewhere, trOV ^ or ol 
escaping the world of what we might call terT1f%/ 
reality? f . & , 

SMITH: The first one was very much like that. 

_ . r fro* < 

Ted Boushy, STUDENT literary editor, is o junior English 
Fayetteville, N C. He has been appointed editor of THE 
for 1968-69. * 

















3 nd Religious Life: 


perienced what, in philosophical terms, would be called 
Q n emanation theory of the world, in which from a di¬ 
vine center there flowed forth—streamed forth—Being, 
you might say. And the further removed from the center, 
the greater the darkness (in ratio to light), the greater, 
the matter (in ratio to spirit), the greater the bondage 
(in ratio to freedom). On this first experience it was 
Qs though I was introduced to these realms and was 
w orking myself spacially up the ladder of Being toward 
the clear light of the void. In other words, there was 
n °t this same notion of traveling through space. 
^OUSHY: Was this movement progressive or regressive? 
^MlTH: Neither of those terms seems appropriate for 
that first experience. It was not, as it appeared to me 
^n inward journey. It would be more like space travel. 
^Ny what was traveled into and towards was not just 
of the physical world, but going deeper into the 
^etaphysical world. 

OUSHY: George Bateson, Margaret Mead's first hus- 
Qr >d, feels that a person should not take LSD until late 
lr > life—after he has experienced more fully the world 
0 reality and has learned to cope with it on more suc- 
Ces sful terms than that of youth. Do you agree with this, 
0r do you feel that maturity of attitude and outlook 
L° u ld be the possible result for the young person who 


Hqs 


r. undergone a psychedelic experience? 

MITH: I wouldn't be as categorical as Bateson is. 


Th< 


ler e might be something said for waiting. But I don't 
• in k there's any reason for saying that it should be 


•irnj 


that. 


"ted to persons over 30. I don't see any reason for 


s B °USHY : Then would you advocate Richard Alpert's 
99estion of government-operated centers where an 


Q dult 


smith 


could take LSD in a proper fashion? 


Yes, that would make sense to me. Certainly 


n Seenr >s better than to have it going on underground, 
Q | * 0nl V when there is a lack of proper supervision, but 
of S °L w ^ en ' as > s the case now, the person has no way 
0c j ^ n °wing what he's actually getting and no knowl- 
thi^ G degree of dosage . . . which makes the whole 
>dog 9 * Qr more dangerous. So that seems like a good 

\ v ^ l ' s is predicated on the notion that mature adults 
Want the experience should be permitted to have 


it. .1 should add: at least one or two experiences. So that 
they know what it is like. And I think, as far as the 
evidence goes, the danger is not so great as to deny 
the opportunity to have such an experience if they 
really want it. 

BOUSHY: But there are some people who should not 
take LSD? 

SMITH: Absolutely. Those who are on the borderline of 
some personality deterioration or disorganization. This 
can push them over the brink. Moreover, not only are 
there some persons who definitely should never take 
drugs—those persons who have some serious problems 
of anxiety or problems regarding motivation—but it is 
my own belief that no one should take very much of it. 
And I know there are people who disagree with me on 
this. But, nevertheless, my feeling is that it can open 
some windows and some doors for certain people. Not 
everyone. But in certain cases it seems possible to open 
new possibilities. But it doesn't carry the individual into 
those possibilities. And if they expect it to, that again 
is shirking responsibility and expecting that the work 
in life will be done for you. Which it never really . . . | 
started to say it never really is. But I do believe in 
grace, so I think sometimes it is. But not so as to re¬ 
lieve one of personal responsibility. 

BOUSHY: Your lecture for the John Dewy Society in 
1964, later published under the title, Condemned to 
Meaning, dealt with the question of "how, with the 
ancestral order dissolved and the ancient religious cer¬ 
tainties corroded by science, modern man can find 
meanings which bind his experience and engage his 
faculties and passions." Do you think LSD to be a pos¬ 
sible answer to this existential quandary? 

SMITH: It may be a partial answer to that for some 
persons. Certainly one can't generalize and say that 
it is so for all—even a sizeable fraction. But I do know 
there are some persons who have found, at least for the 
time being, a certain meaning in life and a direction 
in life by virtue of experiences they have had from 
psychedelic drugs. 

BOUSHY: Alpert and Leary have said that LSD is a 
"sacred biochemical." Do you agree? 

SMITH: I don't think it's possible to categorize the 
drug itself as that. Some respond to it, but it's not a 
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property of the drug itself. 

BOUSHY: Would you echo Walter Clark, the religious 
psychologist at Andover Newton Theological School, in 
saying that these drugs present us with a means of 
studying religious experience in the laboratory? 

SMITH: Yes, that's a fair statement. 

BOUSHY: Someone has stated that the use of these 
drugs enables one to move into a state of what we 
might call pseudo-Buddhism in a matter of minutes or 
hours, rather than having to build up the contempla¬ 
tive power through years of spiritual work. Do you think 
that there is a correlation between the psychedelic 
religious experience and Buddhism? 

SMITH: No more so, really, than between any other 
religious outlook. The psychedelic, as we've said, can 
trigger experiences which are religious and, thereby, 
shows some possibilities for life. But it can do that in 
any tradition. 

BOUSHY: Is the religious experience in LSD similar to 
that which we might have au naturel, to use your phrase? 
SMITH: Yes, I think that descriptively religious ex¬ 
periences, occasioned by drugs, can be indistinguishable 
from religious experiences that arise spontaneously. Not 
all, but some are. I simply mean that hearing such a 
description or reading such a description, it is impos¬ 
sible to say, with any degree of liability, whether the 
experience was drug induced or not. 

BOUSHY: Could you say, rather tentatively, that in a 
religious experience gained through the use of psyche¬ 
delic drugs, one is able to escape the world of It and 
into the "I-Thou" relationship? 

SMITH: Well, I think this can occur. Certainly within 
such experiences there often arise strong intrapersonal 
feelings of warmth and friendship and love. Yes, these 
can be intensified during the experience. 

The important thing is whether they survive after the 
experience, because most of our lives we have to live 
in a sober condition. Therefore, the value of the ex¬ 
perience can be judged primarily on the effects after 
the experience. I say this because, while one certainly 
can experience very intense communion sometimes . . . 
one can find that the person you felt you were in great 
rapport with wasn't having these feelings at all. 

Then there is some question as to whether there's 
anything more than simply imagined. I don't know if 
that's clear, but I'd like to leave open that there are 
genuine and valid experiences. But one can be faked 
out. Things that you think are going on and exchanges 
you think are genuine and mutual, you can later dis¬ 
cover were just imagined. 

BOUSHY: Some scholars have indicated that the psy¬ 
chedelic religious experience may either be pantheistic 
or monotheistic, but never theistic. Do you find this 
acceptable, or will you admit to the possibility of a 
theistic experience, resulting from the use of psyche¬ 
delic drugs? 

SMITH: I'm sure that a theistic experience is possible. 


In fact, I know of a number. The position quoted comes 
from Zaner, the Oxford theologian, in his book, Mysti¬ 
cism, Sacred and Profane, where he makes the claim 
that though drugs can evoke some forms of mysticism, 
they cannot invoke theistic religious experiences. He 
simply wasn't aware of all the evidence. 

The Peyote Indians, for example, are quoted by 
Slabkin, an anthropologist, as saying, "You talk of 
Jesus; we talk to Jesus." Welt, that's a theistic re¬ 
ligious encounter; and it's occasioned, in that instance, 
by peyote. 

BOUSHY: Should a theology of psychedelic religious 
experience be created, would this be the necessary 
integrating force, capable of leading man back to o 
stronger relationship with his God? Could this hypo¬ 
thetical theology provide a more meaningful approach 
to religious life—perhaps an answer to our existential 
quandary, or a strong declamation that God is not 
dead, because we just woke him by waking ourselves? 
SMITH: Those are big questions. And they're interesting 
questions. They are set up in way which, if I answer 
"yes" seems to suggest greater confidence in the out¬ 
come of such a program than I'm inclined to feel t° 
be accurate. I think my feeling is that we don't know. 

You ask, "Could such a theology do this?" I don't 
know what that theology would be in any specificity- 
So it's difficult to say. I think that the most I'm pr e ' 
pared to say is that if we had such a theology, then 
the religious carry-over of the experience would & 
greater. 

That I believe. But if you want to say that the whol® 
of the complex would be more reflective, more benefit 0 , 
than alternatives without the drugs, then I'm not sure- 
It might be worth seeing. 

BOUSHY: The lack of carry-over is primarily due, there 
fore, to the absence of some sort of religious frame* | 
work? 

SMITH: Both conceptual, which would be a theology i 
and social, which would be a church. If there were t e 
equivalent of either of these things or both, then I 
the carry-over would be greater. 

BOUSHY: Do you think it possible for an establish 
of an institutional religious structure to be erected 
further the carry-over of the psychedelic religion 
perience? , 

SMITH: It's extremely difficult, especially in ° ur c ° 
ture. But it has been done. ^ e i 

In Mexico, it was sacred mushrooms; ° mon £ )VO te [ 
American Indians, there is a church which uses P 
as a sacrament. So there are institutions which | 
integrated the substance into a religious organ'* 0 
supported by the culture. ,, jcU |t, I 

But in our society it would be extremely 01 se \f t 
because our models of the mind and of the huma ^ 
are such that it's difficult for us to see, within ^ 
models, how such substances could have religi° 
nificance. ) 




































BOUSHY: Do the models of thinking, such as the 
Freudian model and the computer model—which our 
society has created—tend to minimize the religious 
aspect of the psychedelic experience? 

SMITH: Neither of these seems to me to give much 
credit to the psychedelic experience. The Freudian tends 
to regard mystical feelings as what Freud called the 
oceanic feeling" and interpreted them as a result 
of regression back to the womb. . .. The computer tends 
t0 see the mind as a vast computing machine; and 
any variance like ecstasy—or let's be more precise— 
if one comes to a point in the experience where one 
Perceives that everything is totally wonderful, then the 
computer would be inclined to say that's because the 
Prediction center is wired directly to the euphoria center, 
while all other connections are unplugged. Thereby, 
everything you are experiencing seems wonderful, largely 
because most of what one would be normally experi¬ 
encing has been disconnected. So again it could be 
•oterpreted as a temporary rewiring of the circuits of 
the brain. 

But if that's all it is, then it's hard to see why it is 
Important. . . . What occurs in these experiences is not 
J u st pleasure, but in some sense, insight into the way 
things are. 

bOUSHY: Relying on the knowledge of your own ex¬ 
perience and those of others, do you think that the 
complexity and the individuality of the experience might 
Prohibit the structuring of a psychedelic theology? Or 
do you feel that the natures of these religious expen¬ 
ses have enough in common so that they might be 
^d as mental building blocks? 

.MITH: I'm not sure. I think I would simply say that 
| n the past religious experiences have been varied in 
° rrr >- And, yet, it has been possible to construct the- 
? °9 les which made room for them. I don't see "a priori" 
0w that might not be possible. 

OUSHY: But our culture and our society do resist 
Singly the establishment of a psychedelic religion? 
MlTH: Yes. I think the resistance to a religion which 
^Orporated drugs would be very great. Partly because 
° Q very strong feeling that we have about the drugs 
Q ^selves, even though we seem to use—if we look in 
Pr medicine cabinets—innumerable ones. Nevertheless, 

® Ver y word has a kind of negative ring to it. 

Moreover, we are at a loss for some perspective that 
‘9ht show us what these substances might contribute 
Positively to life. When we speak of our culture as a 
^ °* e / there is no real outlook today which sets the 
l in a constructive way. And, this nature must 
° n the wrong track. I would not say that a religion 
p r incorporated these drugs would necessarily be 
erQ ble to other kinds of religion—or simply a good 
'" 9 'n itself. 

I think would be useful at this stage—and 
J edon the evidence that we have—is to have com- 
^'bfis that seriously want to explore the possibilities 


in these drugs for the religious life. I think we could 
afford to set up a small experience of that nature, 
keep our eyes carefully on what is happening, and then 
see what the results are. 

BOUSHY: What sort of structural approach toward a 
psychedelic theology would you suggest? 

SMITH: I think that the most I can say is that it would 
seem to have to turn on the recognition of the mind as 
being far more than we are consciously aware of. And 
therefore, seeing the substances as releasing or lib¬ 
eralizing the admission of other dimensions of our ex¬ 
periences which come to our awareness. That's very 
abstract; but, in essence, the point is this. We know 
that a billion impulses are being sent to our brain 
every second. Over a billion impulses! The vast majority 
—in fact, almost all of them—is shut out and doesn't 
get through to our awareness. That's a very good thing. 
Because if all this came flooding through, we couldn't 
attend as much as we should—must—to certain things 
in our environment. Which if we didn't attend to, we 
wouldn't survive. 

But though it's important that these get shut out, I 
think that, on this type of model, one can also see that 
one of the things that these drugs might do is to dilate 
the aperture so that more of the material gets to us. 
(That may explain the chaotic nature of what we ex¬ 
perience under a drug.) 

And yet it opens up the possibilities of this information 
not being simply conjured up, but actually being in 
some sense the radical reports of certain aspects of 
reality normally closed to us. 

I think that the theology that would include these 
substances would have to take some approach to the 
mind and its function. 

BOUSHY: Could the theology of the psychedelic ex¬ 
perience be established on the basis of the word "trip," 
that is the verbal account of what is happening or has 
happened during the psychedelic experience? 

SMITH: That might be a beginning. But I think that 
theologies are more than simply the descriptions of 
experiences—experiences with other dimensions of hu¬ 
man life. So simply a description of a trip or a number 
of trips would not, in itself, suffice. It could be a spring¬ 
board, perhaps, for a new theology—if this was what 
was being sought. But it could not serve as such a 
theology. 

BOUSHY: In other words, the windows of psychedelic 
religious experience serve as implements for building a 
new spiritual conception but are not conceptions in 
themselves? 

SMITH: Yes. Or it can even lay out the conception. 
But it's like being given a vision of the promised land. You 
still have to cross into Jordan; you still have to take 
the steps that carry you into the promised land. And 
I don't think that happens through these drugs. I think 
it happens through ordering one's life in a way which 
moves it somewhat nearer to the golden life. 


















On the evening of September 10, 1967, a rather 
anxious Negro boy of the rural South arrived on the 
campus of Wake Forest University. He was to be 
oriented, and his mother came with him. She was proud 
of her son, but she was nervous—she sensed something. 
The orientation program did not begin in chapel that 
evening; it began when his mother walked with him to 
various sections of the campus. It began when he saw 
her stared at. It began when he saw his mother singled 
out by whites of her generation. It began when that 
Negro boy saw his mother cordially greet others, only 
to receive frowns from all but a few. It began when 
racist whispers began. But that boy was disillusioned, 
for he felt that "tomorrow they will be gone." But he 
forgot who they left behind: a breed of their own stock; 
a few good, but many more contaminated. His Negro 
mother has not been on the campus since that day, but 
that Negro boy is still here, and he refuses to leave! 

I am that Negro boy, and the orientation program 
is still in session. I can endure the unpleasantness of 
such a well-disciplined program. I can be your mirror, 
for I can criticize your performance. I can determine 
whether you will get the Emmy or Oscar. I can deter¬ 
mine whether the villain (the black student here on 
campus) will get such awards or not. Or better yet, 
I can determine who the actual villains are. I can also 
write an ending for such a well-disciplined, but un¬ 
written performance. Whatever performance the black 
student, or so-called villain, gives, whether he stands 
and criticizes the performance of other actors of the 
cast, will be in accord because he received neither a 
written script nor the theme of such a program. The 
overall program will not be marred, because the theme 
is "unpredictable," and the program will still be in 
session. 

If the average Wake Forest associates have failed 
to watch such a sell-out performance, possibly because 
of being the major actors themselves, then I would like 
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’‘Captivity’‘ 

by Freeman Mark 
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Jo stand and criticize their performances. In other words, 
would like to play my part. As a fellow member of 
‘he cast, I am neither calm nor satisfied nor enchanted; 
°or am I enthusiastic with my role in this performance. 

What then is my role in this magnificent perfor¬ 
mance? Do I have a role? Sure I do. But the catch to 
my performance is that I've written my own script. 
The Mirror of Your Racism." 


The first racist thing which struck me as I was being 
Rented was the fact that I am not even a "Negro." 

am very seldom even "black." I am of some cheap, 
# Qmned race. A race which is stigmatized. I am either 
colored," "neegro," or often "nigger." I am not "Negro" 
JJ S you are "Caucasian." I am not "black" as you are 
white." | am "soiled" as you are "immaculate." I de- 
. s * the ignorance which spawns such ideas—be it from 
Q cks or whites, Ph.D.'s or undergraduates. 


^ am discontented with situations here on campus. 
^ seems as though my tiredness and restlessness are 
9mning to explode. My tiredness comes from the fact 
I see too much of the same thing over and over, 
y restlessness comes from the fact that I don't like 
Q * I see, and I'm afraid of the consequences. 


Q Wqs tired when I came to the Wake Forest campus 
< SQ w the small handful of "picked" Negro students, 
f 0 became even more so when I saw the amount of 
CoS 90 Caucasians. I was restless when I saw no Negro 
nominated for Miss Homecoming. I'm tired and 
Pr e - ess *° think that some Wake Forest professors are 
I l u diced against Negro students. I become tired when 
in ^ °f the "Dixie" relation with Wake Forest. I 
Qt ?? e tire d when I think of the rebel flag displayed 
t|r ed Forest. Here I become more restless than 
Qr e . *.^ >ecome restless when I think of the things that 
O ui,din g up in the Wake Forest Negro students' 
Rq os they are constantly confronted with the "Ra 
^ Q for Dixie!" or the waving of the rebel flag. What 
Vj ctQ .foe Negro think? If these two symbols had been 
foe |\| ,0Us du ring the Civil War, what position would 
^Qro student be in today? I become tired when I 


think of the issue of race superiority versus race in¬ 
feriority, as portrayed here at Wake Forest. For example 
there s the instance in which some white students were 
asked whether or not they cared to room with Negro 
students, while no Negro student was asked about the 
matter. The Negro student is cornered, yet you wonder 
why he should react violently to such "good conditions." 
You are playing your role magnificently. 

I'm tired and restless with the segregated fraternity 
chartered on this campus, which yells, "We hate nig¬ 
gers! And Im confused when you expect the Negro 
student to react calmly to such jeers. 

This little, insignificant actor in this magnificent per¬ 
formance does not want you to like him just because 
he is Negro or black. He does not care whether or not 
you speak to him—he does not want you to speak to 
him just because he is black. At the same time he 
detests your dislike for him on the grounds that he is 
Negro or black. Although he doesn't give a damn 
whether or not you greet him as you pass, he detests 
you for not greeting him just because he is a Negro. 

These acts, these damned acts performed by "edu¬ 
cated" but ignorant people, will soon be up for awards 
because now the play must come to an end. But what 
award will you receive? Certainly your performance has 
been utterly magnificent. Without question you must re¬ 
ceive something appropriate, something written espe¬ 
cially for you, something by which the mirror of your 
racism can be broken, because such mirrors will be of 
no use. Such an appropriate reward might by "Captivity": 

Earth in cells 

refuses to produce 
As life in harness 
is of no use. 

Clothes in closets 

are not being worn, 
but here black dignity 
will be born. 



















Pride 

and 

Purpose 


by Jon Wright 



I walked in on what appeared to be a pretty gloomy 
rehearsal. After all, they had been practicing two lousy 
notes for fifteen minutes. I asked Buddy Nolan, Brown's 
regional manager, why he practiced two beats like a 
fanatic, and he replied, "Man, that's the way it's gotta 
be." 

Brown said that practically anybody could make a 
good recording, what with all the taping, gimmicks, and 
all. It's the show that counts, and his show is based 
on excitement; the Word Almighty: timing. When 
Brown stops like a statue, his orchestra must stop 
like soldiers or else the effect doesn't come off. It's 
rehearsals, like this one on two notes, that make the 
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excitement of microtiming and gives him the greates 
show in rhythm and blues. ^ 

After talking to his agent in New York, I talked^ 
his secretary, Miss King, who proceeded to ratt * e R || S 
everything Brown owns: a $713,000 Lear Jet; a fU) 
Silver Cloud, two Eldorados, and a Caddy limousine, 
suits; 300 pairs of shoes; ad infinitum. 

"I want to show my people that they can get 
where if they try," Brown said. This reminded 
the tape he showed over the T.V. stations in 
ington and Boston in which he pointed to h' s 
and told the audience, "This is Block Power! 

The announcer came out to start the show. Q^e; 
now, ladies and gentlemen, Soul Brother Numb 
Mister Dynamite; the amazing Mister P* ease, ^ 1 ! #, I 
himself; the star of the show, JAMES B r0V 
wondered where the Flames were, because James 























i out alone, something I had never seen him do before, 
I and this was the sixth time I'd seen him on stage. His 
I; first song: "If I Ruled the World." What is this? The 

I new James Brown? 

It seems that Brown has become a man with another 

II purpose. He began his show with a sermonette on 
I Martin Luther King and ended it on the note of "stay 
I in school." Now thirty-four, married, and a millionaire, 
I Brown is beginning the life of an individual concerned. 

5 *The death of Martin Luther King has opened people's 
I tyes. It will mean either revolution or a better America. 
I * • • I think that everything we'll see in civil rights will 
| come in the next five or six months." 

! Brown was troubled with the divisiveness of the coun¬ 
try and mentioned Viet Nam and civil rights as the 
key agents. He said that he wished to see a truly United 
States, and that there was probably more war within 
I the country than outside. "As the country goes, so 

I 9 o your hopes and beliefs." I mentioned the tape, shown 
•n Boston, that helped stop a possible riot, and he said 
■ that he couldn't emphasize enough the importance of 
education; he wanted everyone to stay in school, for 
,Q ck of education was the chief cause of the rioting 
; that was giving the black man a bad name. 

{ Brown went on to say, "I have a jet so that people 
l CQn see that the Negroes aren't as oppressed as they 


seem. By people, he meant not only Americans but 
turopeans. Europe was an interesting subject to Brown I 
mentioned the fact that Otis Redding was a much bigger 
star in Europe than he was in the United States. Brown 
was amused and said, "Otis has had his picture on the 
cover of every major European magazine; I've never been 
on the back cover of Life." 

I told him about the times I used to go to the Howard 
Theater (the Appollo of Washington) and that my 
parents were concerned that I'd get mugged or some¬ 
thing. He said, "They probably didn't want you to 
listen to race music." Then he laughed and told me I 
had soul. At that point my mouth gaped a mile. 

I asked him why he was going to Viet Nam in June 
(My questions aren't usually so ridiculous; I was just 
priming the pump, expecting Qn answer with eagles 
the flag and apple pie.) His reply: "I don't think the 
Negro has been well represented in the USO shows 
He wants to hear rhythm and blues, and I'm goinq to 
take it to him." y y 

The Coliseum electrician reminded Brown that he 
had to leave, and Brown told him he was going. "I want 
to be right with everyone: with you, with him. I want 
people to respect me, but the only way to do it is re¬ 
spect them. I try to live what I say. I don't want to 
promote Black Power; I want to promote Black Pride." 























Hollywood’s 

Bastille 

by Douglas J. Lemza 


Set in gloriously exotic California, 'The Graduate" 
has become the most important film to spring from the 
barn I ike soundstages of Hollywood since Orson Welles 
was allowed to go berserk in his production of "Citizen 
Kane." Although "Bonnie and Clyde" permits the au¬ 
dience to delve into a more arresting character study, 
and "In the Heat of the Night" has a more topical 
relationship to today, "The Graduate" has the distinc¬ 
tion of being a film's film, made by a director's director. 
In addition, the actual filming of 'The Graduate" ac¬ 
cepted the challenge of defining a new direction for 
succeeding films to follow. Its recognition as a technical 
virtuoso piece establishes it as that landmark to which 
current films and films twenty years from now will have 
to measure up in order to gain an audience, let alone 
be successful themselves. 

That the film seems to be a phenomenon of cinematic 
skill raises several questions. Whqt of its contrivance 
and eventual production? Where did the film begin? 
How can a film be both entertaining and a major 
creative achievement? Possibly, the solution of the film's 
intention and creative view might give us a clue to 
the overall fresco of film-making, and answer the ques¬ 
tion of why, in a dearth of good films, "The Graduate" 
stands out. 

Early 1966 brought Charles Webb's novel, The Grad¬ 
uate. Webb's way of fitting witty dialogue with absurdly 
funny situations made the novel a movie possibility. It 
was not every day that a novel came out bearing the 
stamp of originality, and soon the novel was on its way 
to the studios to be filmed and packaged. In its film 
form, the novel could have been a dull untruth con¬ 
cocted to appeal to the fans of Frankie Avalon and 
Annette. After all, the story of Benjamin Braddock, 
former track star, former debater, could very well fit 
into the mode of any American-International comedy. 
One dreads the effect of having Tuesday Weld as Mrs. 
Robinson. 
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The Graduate, however, was saved from that fate 
by Mike Nichols, former improvisator of memorable 
skits with Elaine May, then riding the crest of popu¬ 
larity as director of the movie version of Albee's Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? Nichols saw the latent pos¬ 
sibilities of providing the screen with a satire reaching 
the depths of today's American society without being 
didactic. As a young man riding the crest of a wave 
of stage hits, he undoubtedly saw in all young idealists 
that face which Dustin Hoffman was to exhibit through¬ 
out the film. 

Nichols conceived of "The Graduate" as being a 
film which would have none of the double-talk o 
pseudohep hippies. It would be a film of today, clearly 
making the point (even through storybook, surrealistic 
characters) that idealism when shattered is a harsh, 
brutal realization. 

Nichols took his property to a man who made a 
fortune out of girls clinging to Steve Reeve's hip: Joseph 
E. Levine, president of Embassy Pictures. 

Levine is a phenomenon in his own talents of exhibi¬ 
tion. He promised Nichols and the screenwriters, Colder 
Willingham and Buck ("That Was The Week Tha 
Was") Henry, a carte blance provision in their con¬ 
tracts, insuring a non-overseeing policy for the f' 1 ^ 
Levine recognized the value of the property, expertly 



























| pushing it into a class of films called “sleepers/ 7 No 
one would know about the film until release, and so 
I effective was this ban that until the opening of “The 
Graduate" people did not even know who was in the 
film. 

Yet, Levine and Nichols did decide to have fun with 
the film as a gigantic nationwide search was planned 
Q nd carried out to find an unknown actor to play Ben- 
I Jomin Braddock. Nichols wanted to find a creative young 
^an, talented or not, experienced or not, who would 
have no identification with the audience except as 
, °enjamin. Levine saw the search as a chance to stir 
s ome expectation with the youthful members of his 
I clientele that something was coming for them on the 
I silver screen. Levine knows how to manipulate audiences; 
J^ter all, did he not make Sophia and Marcello the hot 
p°x office draw? Yes, Praise the Dynamic Businessman; 
bevine knew what he was doing. 

The answer to this Scarlett O'Hara manhunt was 
ustin Hoffman. Hoffman, having played the lead, 
Valerie Brose, in Henry Livings' off-Broadway play, Eh!, 
^ Qs suggested for the part of Benjamin by actor Alan 
r ^ ln / director of Eh! Nichols threw away all other 
^Pplications when he was reminded of Dustin. The actor's 
^ce had an immobile intensity that would give Benjamin 
e quiet suffering which we enjoy so much on the screen 




as noble integrity. 


While this was going on, Willingham and Henry were 
building the film in its dialogue form. In conversation 
with Nichols, the writers moved into final production 
with a scant script which had more stage directions 
than lines. This scarcity of lines was due to Nichols' 
intention for this film to depend upon improvisation, a 
technique so well established in the Nichols and May 
team and understood by Anne Bancroft, since she was 
an Actors Studio exponent. 

An example of this script-improvisation technique 
can be seen in the scene in which Benjamin, after “hang¬ 
ing around" Mrs. Robinson for a couple of weeks, de¬ 
cides to confront her with their inability to have a 
decent conversation. The scene from the book was al¬ 
most entirely rewritten in complete full-length dialogue. 
The joke about sex in the back of a Ford was written at 
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this time. Nichols had the writers define the scene in 
stage directions. When the actual shooting came (and 
it came after several weeks of tedious rehearsals for 
the whole film), Nichols gave his cast directions as to 
where to move and what to achieve in dialogue and 
character development. Then the technical plotting of 
the scene was handled with the grips (people in charge 
of lighting and stage markings) and the director~of 
photography. When the actors went through their paces, 
everything except the joke about the Ford was impro¬ 
vised. The result of this careful but free approach gave 
the scene a human depth rarely understood by screen¬ 
writers and a lightness that does away with all pretense 

The only discernable break in the scene occurs in 
Bancroft's break in character as Hoffman puts the 
pressure on her to find out why he, as Benjamin, can¬ 
not go out with Mrs. Robinson's daughter Elaine. Ban¬ 
croft, in feeling frustration and actor's helplessness 
(that would not show in the same scene on stage), 
looks directly into the camera and at Nichols who was 
sitting close by on a stool, and smiles. This fissure in 
technique occurred only for two or three seconds and 
was noticeable only to those trained in acting or stage 
direction. Because of this improvisation the scene is 
propelled to far loftier heights of comedy than would 
normally be afforded by a script. This method of han¬ 
dling actors also allows greater freedom in creativity 
and the final product which the director must cut and 
shape in the editing room. As a whole, there's nothing 
like it for pure spontaneity in underscoring a truly dra¬ 
matic or comic moment. 

While this dramatic confrontation was developing in 
the studio, the technicians, along with Nichols, were 
assembling the film in a very uncanny way. Nichols 
photographed each scene with a multitude of cameras, 
letting the full scope of each take develop on its own. 
The rushes of each day were viewed and then put away 
until the shooting was completed. Nichols then in¬ 
tuitively pieced together the film from his own mind, 
since at the time of shooting he was not certain whether 
the film would occur in flashback sequences or as a 
narrative. He chose the narrative because such actions 
as the affair with Mrs. Robinson would have too many 
loopholes in continuity. (If flashbacks were used, Ben¬ 
jamin would have to promote a reason for going out 
with Elaine in the first place. In the present form, the 
film slides nicely into an explanation that they were 
meant for each other and that Mrs. Robinson's over¬ 
bearing attitude drove him into the arms of the girl 
out of revulsion.) 

Nichols divided the film into two halves; each would 
be marked by a completely different viewpoint and 
style of editing. The first half welcomes Benjamin back 
into his mother's womblike society, which flings Mrs. 
Robinson into his lap. Until Elaine finds out about her 
mother and Benjamin, the editing is crisp and punctu¬ 
ated by overlapping sounds from the next scene. 



The halfway point of the film breaks the pace so 
that a specific mood could be set up to probe Benjamin s I 
journey to Berkeley. Whereas the first half is done m j 
an objective, comic style, the second half launches it it 
self into Benjamin's mind and his problem with Elaine* 
The music, photography, editing, and characters 
change to accommodate the film to Benjamin's point' o 
view. And while this seems to be a flimsy excuse | 
slow a film down, the results bring the story of 


Graduate" into better focus. ^ 

When the film was completed in early fall of '' 
the public did not know anything about it. Even P r ^ 
ducer Levine, for all his desire to allow creativity ' 
have its way, was puzzled about it. But those who 


the first screenings were more than pleased. They ^ 




wild about every facet the film examined. The cri^ 


confirmed this opinion and in constant polemics, el . 

in favor of or against the film, indicated that it . 

a more interesting scope and a better directional me 
than the common drivel on the screen. ^ 

'The Graduate," as this report started out to ^ 
is a director's picture. Nichols' efforts have turn ^ t 
film world upside down in anticipation of a 5 .J 

films dedicated to a total integration of all techm ■ 
Nichols deserves full credit for this revolution in 1 ^$. 
Graduate," but not for the actual techniques them* ^ 


On the Brandeis University campus not long °Q’ 


answer to the question of what filmmaker he vvaS j 
. . ..... , ... pnce°- 


mo*; 


influenced by, Nichols said: "I am not influent . 
consciously borrow from everyone. And so W 


(meaning young filmmakers). Kijcl 10 * 5 ' 

Credit should go to all directors preceding j 

from Griffith to Lester. Yet, the pioneering ** jf is | 
of "The Graduate" is due to Nichols alone, f 0 ( j 
hoped that his influence in borrowing will cont' n ^ ^ 0 t j 
only by the process of evolution— by building 0 Q ^ \ 
we already have—will the cinema develop 
creative force with a critical languoge of its 































Butterfly Days 

I used to run through fields in summer 
hatching butterflies. 

They were beautiful, I thought. 

* would put them in a jar 
^ith bits of grass and dandelions, 

And I would give them names 

And like them as friends, and then love them. 

^t always they would die. 

B Ver > though I had punched holes 
' n fhe jar's lid. 

And the grass would turn brown 
And the dandelions would wilt. 

Sometimes I am afraid 
hat you are a butterfly. 


—Ed Myers 






















1 THE ANIMAL FAIR 




sea weed, sea weed, falling down, 
never again to touch your cloud, 
carry a gun wherever you go, 
for the crabs shall inherit the earth. 

See the pretty moocow, just sitting over there 
Sipping her dry martini; jungled by her hair. 

The block of her dress and the low of its cut 
are getting much attention, y 

And now its starting to show a bit of something 
I won't mention. 

Her boyfriend is a bully and muscular, quite true. 
With cheek of tan, hair of blonde, and brain 


of black and blue. 



She's starting to look meup andown, and so 
I'd better go, 

'Cause I'm a fox, and we don't interbreed 
You know. 

I went to the animal fair, Poop Poop 
And all of my friends were there. Poop. 


See the pretty little gizelle, fishing the olive jar. ^ 

She'd be attacked by the walrus, but he's forced in by t e 
And now the vultures flock about, eyeing their helpless P re V' 

But she chooses only one; the rest fight cnother (toy- 

The rooster is a stunning chap, with grease insteod of hair. 

He hasn't had a job at all and hasn't got a care 
He has a fancy auto, and I think it's rather grim 
That his auto cannot walk around inhere insteodof h' m - 
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cap and all those bullets, when in here its 
that you're intelligent. I couldn't shine a » 
iy disposition and that phallus with a ha 
v. Back to work. You have to pound the 


across the stree 


silence all the trouble 


jotives are beating on the drums, and the herd fit 
1 the floor, 

)gle and wobble and girate to that Cromagnonic 
ears off all their liqudr, and isn't it a pity 
|, • unfortified they have to go to meet the angry, ci 
p. Ve sp^ed a comely little fox, sitting across my table, 

Kicking the leg that's crossed, half covered by her : 
<p Ss starting to look meup andown, and so wed better go 
Quse I'm a fox. Br l i 
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A^ er >t to the animal fair, Poop Poop 
^ Q H of my friends were there. Poop 
Poem is a joke. Poop Poop 
Qr e you , 



—Jon Wright 
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The following doggerel dftty is so local that it will 
make no sense at all to anyone who is unfamiliar with 
Wait Chapel. Here, where every Tuesday and Thursday 
the students must attend chapel, above the high altar 
and the baptismal pool three panels of hammered metal 
grille rise like a great triptych. They screen the great 
organ, which has been likened by some to a "veritable 
God-box." Sadly now it almost never roars forth in 
majestic splendor (perhaps because so many believe that 
God is dead) but, instead, usually retreats whimpering 
in a tremulous tootle. 

The great grille is resplendent with trefoils, quatre- 
foils, scrolls, arches, panels and keystones. It is almost 
slavishly symmetrical except for a saving flaw. In two 
places, some say three, the fabricator dozed and placed 
elements slightly wrong. It requires close attention to 
find these flaws, but then a great deal of time is pro¬ 
vided for contemplation of them. 



On many a day when the parson would pray, 

Or the chaplain moan in that sepulchral tone 
The merits of athletes splendrous, 

I'd maunder and list and fiddle and twist 
Till the windows merged in an amber rose mist 
And I'd sink in verbiage endless. 

Now it's crass and it's craven ever to place 
A paper or book up over your face. 

That's chicken, unworthy; you mustn't drop out 
Fight to the finish, at least the first bout. 

The real trick's to fake it, to truly look rapt, 

Entranced, while in your seat you are trapped. 

Oh, how I have tried, the hours I've spent, 

Maintaining the vertical, looking really intent. 

But always I lost, though my aims they were pure, 

As some visiting divine told of all he was sure, 

Or campus pol nailed together in time really prime 
A moldy platform that had failed at least twenty-three times. 

As I really despaired of ever lasting a full hour 
Without a stronger focus to rivet my temper so dour. 

My eye chanced to light on that grille that's so chaste, 

That grille over which my eye had so constantly paced, 

And there as on a gene slips a nitrogen base, 

I beheld there's a bar that is strangely misplaced. 
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Oh, what joy, what glee, what rapture divine! 

A point of attention that near saved my mind. 

And I stare to the front with a look of such bliss. 

My wondering neighbor strains for a point he has missed. 

He can search 'til he's blue, and he'll search for it still; 

The only point that is worth seeking, I have found in the grille. 

Sad to say, truth revealed will finally run stale. 

And my rapture in error had started to pale. 

Then a new thrill of glee spread over my soul; 

I found the same craftsman had screwed up a scroll. 

If another mistake is lurking there still. 

I'll search 'til I find it, and find it I will; 

It's the least I can offer in homage or till. 

For my reason was saved by the great organ grille. 

So when over my soul 
Like Oceans that roll 
They pour buckets of swill 
I'm saved by the grille 
I'm saved by the grille 
I'm saved by the great, graven grille 
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photography 


by john daughtry 





Photography as an art is a contemporary creation. 
For more than a century, the process was a skill whose 
achievements were merely anecdotal. Truly, this art 
has awaited the growth of technological and, in turn 
affluent society. 

Increased flexibility and quality of photographic equip¬ 
ment has required the more ardent participant to evalu¬ 
ate his vision individually, to "rather make than find 
what he beholds." 

The photographer-artist does not seek to deny reality. 
The control which he applies in composition and lighting 
maintains an outlook and, hopefully, communicates a 
viewpoint. Of such is the aesthetic experience created. 

—jd 
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The 1954 Geneva Agreements 
and Vietnam Today 

An Analysis by Cary Boggan 


Two nations instead of one exist in Vietnam today 
as a result of the 1954 Geneva Conference. Yet this 
result was neither desired nor contemplated by the 
parties to the Geneva Agreements. The United States 
and North Vietnam periodically refer to the Agreements 
as a possible basis for negotiations to end the war. 1 
The actual conduct of the participants in the present 
conflict, however, has departed far from the provisions 
of the Agreements. Is it still possible for those Agree¬ 
ments to form the basis of a peace settlement? 

I. Provisions of the 1954 Agreements 

The Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers was or¬ 
ganized in 1954 to seek a solution to the problems in 
Korea and Indo-China. Cambodia, the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Vietnam (the Viet Minh), France, Laos, the 
People's Republic of China, the State of Vietnam (pre¬ 
decessor of the present South Vietnam), the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States at¬ 
tended the Conference. What have come to be known 
as the Geneva Agreements or Accords of 1954 are ac¬ 
tually four separate documents: (1) the Agreement on 
the Cessation of Hostilities in Cambodia; (2) the Agree¬ 
ment on the Cessation of Hostilities in Laos; (3) the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam; 
and (4) the Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference 
on the Problem of Restoring Peace in Indo-China. 

The Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in 
Vietnam was signed by the representatives of the mili¬ 
tary commands of the French forces and the forces of 
the Viet Minh or People's Army of Vietnam. The key 
provisions of the Agreement can be summarized as 
follows. 2 

1. A provisional military demarcation line is to be 
established, creating two zones. 

2. General elections shall bring about the reunifica¬ 
tion of Vietnam. Until such elections are held, the con¬ 
duct of civil administration in each zone shall be in the 
hands of the party whose forces are to be regrouped 
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there. (The Viet Minh in the north and the French in 
the south.) 

3. Both parties are to refrain from any reprisals or 
discrimination against persons or organizations on ac¬ 
count of their activities during the hostilities and are 
to guarantee their democratic liberties. 

4. All civilians shall have the right to freely choose 
in which district they wish to live. All civilians wishing 
to move from one district to the other shall be permitted 
and assisted by the authorities in the district of their 
original residence. 

5. No additional troop reinforcements, military per* 
sonnel, or war material may be introduced into Vietnam- 

6. No new military bases may be established in Viet¬ 


nam. 

7. Each party shall insure that the zone assigned to 
it engages in no military alliance and is not used f° r 
the resumption of hostilities or for aggression. 

8. Responsibility for the enforcement of the provi' 

sions of the Agreement and the punishment of violators 
rests with the commanders of the forces of the resped' 
tive zones. . 

9. An International Commission shall be set up 
the control and supervision over the application of 1 ^ 
provisions of the Agreement. It shall be composed 0 
representatives of Canada, Indio, and Poland, and sha 
be presided over by the representative of India. I 

10. If one of the parties refuses to put into e ^ ect hfi 
recommendation of the International Commission, * 
parties concerned or the Commission itself shall im° 

tho momKcrc nf tho (^Arv>vn C'nnfprpnre. 


In the Final Declaration, the Conference took r0 
of the provisions of the Cease-Fire Agreement. It f^ r ^ 
stated that "the essential purpose of the Agreem® 
relating to Vietnam is to settle military questions 
a view to ending hostilities ond that the military dem ^ 
cation line should not in any way be interpreted 
constituting a political or territorial boundary.' s ^ 
The Declaration further provided, to insure ^ 
progress was made in the restoration of . 0 f 

that all necessary conditions for the free express' 
the national will would be in effect, that genero ^ 
tions would be held in July, 1956, under the sups^ 



























of an international commission composed of representa¬ 
tives of the member states of the International Control 
Commission. The Declaration provided that consulta¬ 
tions on the subject of elections be held between com¬ 
petent representatives of the two zones from April 20, 
1955, onwards. 

The members of the Conference agreed to consult 
one another on any question which might be referred 
to them by the International Control Commission in 
order to consider any measures necessary to insure that 
the Agreements are respected. 

II. Two Crucial Holdouts 


| 


At the last plenary session of the Conference, the 
Final Declaration was presented and the participants 
were asked to state their views on the Declaration. 
The positions expressed by the various parties at the 
time of the Conference are significant in light of sub¬ 
sequent developments. 

The Declaration was approved and endorsed by France, 
China, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

Neither the United States nor the State of Vietnam 
endorsed the Declaration. Undersecretary of State W. B. 
Smith presented a unilateral declaration for the United 
States, in which the Cease-Fire Agreement and the first 
twelve paragraphs of the Final Declaration were taken 
^ote of. The United States dfd not agree, as provided 
' n paragraph thirteen of the Declaration, to consult 
w 'th the other members of the Conference regarding 
^ps to take to insure the implementation of the Agree¬ 
ments. Concerning the matter of elections, Mr. Smith 
r eferred to a declaration made in Washington on June 
1954, which read: "In the case of nations now 
divided against their will, we shall continue to seek to 
^ehieve unity through free elections supervised by the 
United Nations to insure that they are conducted 
fairly ."4 


The representative of the State of Vietnam, Tran 
^n Do, also presented a unilateral declaration for his 
3° v ernment which was similar to that of the United 
fates. He declared that the State of Vietnam would 
^°f "use force to resist the procedures for carrying the 
^ase-fire into effect, in spite of the objections and 
Nervations" of his government. 5 

Thus the United States and the representatives of 
^* Q f was to become South Vietnam not only did not 
•adorse the Geneva Agreements; they did not even 
^ge to abide by them. President Eisenhower declared 
) Q f "the United States has not itself been a party to 
I bound by the decisions taken by the Conference. 6 
j e 0n ly assurance given by both governments was that 
^ would refrain from the use or threat of force to 
^turb Agreements. Thus the danger that the 
dements would not be adhered to existed from the 
*Jtset. 




III. A Hasty Withdrawal 

Strictly speaking, the Geneva Agreements are bind¬ 
ing on those who were parties to and accepted the 
Agreements. The Agreement on the Cessation of Hos¬ 
tilities in Vietnam was signed by the commands of the 
French army and the Viet Minh forces—the People's 
Army of Vietnam. Under the terms of the Cease-Fire 
Agreement, the responsibility for insuring that the pro¬ 
visions of the Agreement were adhered to rested with 
the two parties to the Agreement: the French command 
and the command of the People's Army of Vietnam. 

The government of the State of Vietnam—what is 
now the Republic of Vietnam or South Vietnam—was' 
not recognized in the Cease-Fire Agreement. Nor, as 
we have seen, did the State of Vietnam accept the terms 
of the Agreement. The only authority for South Vietnam 
recognized in the Agreement and charged with the 
responsibility for its enforcement was the French army 
command. Between 1954 and 1956, however, the French 
gradually turned over all authority in South Vietnam 
to the South Vietnamese government. The French an¬ 
nounced that the withdrawal of their forces would be 
complete by April 28, 1956. Thus by that date the 
authority recognized in the Cease-Fire Agreement had 
left South Vietnam. 

The International Control Commission, established 
under the Agreements to supervise and control the 
carrying out of the provisions of the Agreements, had 
only the authority and sanction given it by the parties 
to the Agreements. The withdrawal of the French there¬ 
fore left the Commission in a very delicate position. 
They were faced with the prospect of operating in the 
south without the sanction of the authorities who de 
facto governed in the south. The tenuousness of such 
a position was recognized by the Commission in its 
Fourth and Fifth Interim Reports. 7 The South Viet¬ 
namese government had privately pledged practical 
cooperation with the Commission, but still had not ac¬ 
cepted the Geneva Agreements nor publicly recognized 
the authority of the Commission. The Commission, how¬ 
ever, continued to work to the extent possible under the 
circumstances at the urging of the co-chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference, Britain and the Soviet Union 
The Cease-Fire Agreement had provided for a joint 
military commission of the two parties to the Agreement. 
This commission was responsible for maintaining the 
cease-fire in the demilitarized zone between the northern 
and southern sectors. With the withdrawal of the French, 
however, the joint commission ceased to function, and 
no effective force for policing the demilitarized zone 
remained. Hence the danger of border incidents in¬ 
creased, and the Fourth and Fifth Interim Reports of 
the Control Commission note allegations from both sides 
of such incidents. 

It was not to be expected that a native South Viet¬ 
namese government would have much interest in carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of the Agreements in view of 











their well-known opposition to those Agreements. Re¬ 
sponsibility for enforcement of the Agreements was 
placed clearly on the French and North Vietnamese. 
France, because of responsibilities elsewhere and do¬ 
mestic considerations, was anxious to complete her 
obligations in Vietnam as soon as possible. France's 
hasty withdrawal from South Vietnam, however, was a 
significant factor in the breakdown of the Geneva 
Agreements. For with the departure of the French, the 
legal authority in South Vietnam under the Agreements, 
the French military power—the factor which stabilized 
the cease-fire—was removed. Further, the government 
which replaced the French in the south did not feel 
bound by the Agreements. 

IV. Violations of the Agreements 

In the initial period of regroupment of forces and 
establishment of the northern and southern zones, the 
reports of the Control Commission reflect two principal 
charges of violations of the Agreements. The North 
Vietnamese charged that section c of article 14 of the 
Cease-Fire Agreement was being violated in the south. 
Section c provides that no persons living in one zone 
who participated in hostilities on the side of the au¬ 
thorities of the other zone would be subject to persecu¬ 
tion or discrimination. The Control Commission found 
evidence that the French and South Vietnamese had not 
taken adequate steps to insure the enforcement of 
14c. 8 

The French and South Vietnamese, on the other hand, 
charged that section d of article 14 was not being 
complied with by the North Vietnamese. Section d pro¬ 
vides that all civilians in one zone wishing to move to 
the other zone must be permitted and assisted to move 
by the authorities of the zone in which they resided at 
the time of their request. This provision was to be in 
force for three hundred days from the time the cease¬ 
fire went into effect. It was later extended by one 
month. The Control Commission found evidence that 
the North Vietnamese had not provided adequate ad¬ 
ministrative structure to facilitate the carrying out of 
section 14d.° By the end of the alloted time, however, 
the Commission felt that the majority of those wishing 
to move had been able to do so. 10 

These two allegations were the main ones in the 
initial period, and there was some ground for both 
charges. Neither of these violations proved serious 
enough to endanger the cease-fire. Departures from the 
Agreements of much graver consequence began to oc¬ 
cur, however. 

Perhaps the most crucial provision of the Geneva 
Agreements was the one providing for general elections 
to reunite the country in 1956. It is generally acknowl¬ 
edged that Ho Chi Minh would not have agreed to the 
Geneva Conference in 1954 if he had not felt that he 
could get an agreement which would assure him of being 


able to gain control of the whole country peacefully, | 
such as the provision for elections. The French, how¬ 
ever, had turned control of the southern zone over to 
the South Vietnamese by the time specified for the be¬ 
ginning of consultations between the two parties on 
elections. The Diem government refused to enter into 
consultations with the North Vietnamese on the matter 
of elections. Instead, Diem concentrated on consoli¬ 
dating his own position. South Vietnam was organized 
as an independent nation, and was recognized as such 
by France, the United States, and over fifty other coun¬ 
tries. 10 

By July of 1956, the time established in the Agree¬ 
ments for general elections, no consultations had taken 
place between North and South Vietnam on the matter 
of elections. South Vietnam argued that because of the 
absence of personal liberties in North Vietnam, the 
elections could not be free. There was in fact some 
justification for this claim, but by refusing even to enter 
into consultations about elections, the South Vietnamese 
gave considerable weight to the North Vietnamese claim 
that the Geneva Agreements had been seriously violated. 

Apparently North Vietnam now felt she would be 
justified in gaining control of the whole country by 
force. The events from 1957 on are well known. Guerillo 
activity was greatly increased in the south, aided by the 
flow of men and materials from the north. U.S. inter¬ 
vention was gradually increased from an advisory ca¬ 
pacity to the massive participation in the war of today- | 

V. U.S. Policy 

The infiltration of men and materials into South 1 
Vietnam from the north violates North Vietnam's pledg e 
in the Geneva Agreements that its zone would not be 
utilized for the resumption of hostilities or in the ser¬ 
vice of an aggressive policy. South Vietnam's violation 
of the election provisions provided the rational for the 
North Vietnamese action. . 

Similarly, the introduction of new military bases a n ° 
troop reinforcements by the United States violated the 
Agreements and violated the U.S. pledge not to os® i 
force to interfere with the Agreements. The United 
States of course was not a party to the Agreements I 
and has never felt bound by them. Since 1954, however 
the United States has stated that it would not tolerat* | 
aggression in violation of the Agreements. After th , 
Gulf of Tonkin incident in August, 1964, P resi< ^ I 
Johnson reiterated the U.S. position: "In 1954 we mod* , 
our position clear toward Vietnam. In July of that y®® | 

we stated we would view any renewal of the aggr® 551 ^ | 

in violation of the 1954 Agreements 'with grave c on g 
cern and as seriously threatening international P^j 
and security.' " n Thus the renewal of hostilities provide 
the justification for the U.S. intervention. 

Towards the Geneva Agreements, then, the 
States has maintained a two-pronged position. 
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not supported the provisions of the Agreements which it 
fears would facilitate a communist take-over of the 
south, such as the provision for nation-wide elections, 
but it wants others to refrain from hostilities in viola¬ 
tion of the Agreements. 

The defense of the U.S. position depends in part on 
whether the violation of the election provisions of the 
Geneva Agreements by South Vietnam was justified. 
For if the violation was justified, the resumption of 
hostilities by North Vietnam would have been an un¬ 
justified armed attack, and would have entitled South 
Vietnam to defend itself and seek aid in its defense. 
South Vietnam and the United States contend that the 
elections were only to be held if they could be conducted 
fairly, and since conditions in 1956 were not conducive 
to fair elections, the violation of the election provisions 
Was justified. 

No doubt South Vietnam and the United States fore¬ 
saw in 1954 that completely free elections could not 
be held in Vietnam, or at least that any elections would 
likely result in a victory for Ho Chi Minh, and for that 
reason withheld their approval of the Geneva Agree¬ 
ments. The Agreements, however, including the election 
provisions, were binding on North Vietnam and the 
French, who at the time the Agreements were adopted 
Were responsible for the southern zone. Thus if South 
Vietnam succeeded to the obligations of France in the 
southern zone, as is conceded by both proponents and 
Opponents of the U.S. and South Vietnamese position, 
'f succeeded to the obligation to enter consultations 
concerning elections, and its violation of the election 
Provisions was unjustified under the Agreements. 12 

The United States further relies on the provisions of 
fhe South East Asia Treaty to support its position in 
Vietnam, 13 and the U.S. action has been given express 
approval by the SEATO Council. 14 Perhaps the most 
candid statement of the role of treaty obligations and 
°fher commitments in U.S. Vietnam policy, however, was 
made by President Johnson in his address to the nation 
°n March 31, 1968: "Surely we have treaties which 
We must respect, and commitments we must keep .... 
^ut the heart of our involvement in South Vietnam has 
always been America^ security." 15 Thus the President 
Emitted that the decision that the defense of South 
Vietnam was politically and militarily necessary to the 
security of the United States provided the real basis 
of the U.S. presence, and not the existence of the South 
^ast Asia Treaty, though that Treaty may be used to 
Justify the intervention. 

Vl. The Future of the 1954 Agreements 

In 1954 the French were involved in Vietnam and 
^cre one of the parties to the Geneva Agreements. To- 
dQ y, of the parties involved in the fighting in Vietnam, 
° n ly one, North Vietnam, accepted the 1954 Agreements. 
T °doy both North and South Vietnam are organized as 


independent nations; new military alliances have been 
formed; and massive military power has been introduced 
from the outside, all contrary to the provisions of the 
1954 Agreements. Yet President Johnson in his March 
thirty-first address once more declared that "Peace 
can be based on the Geneva Accords of 1954," and he 
called upon Britain and the Soviet Union, "as co-chair¬ 
men of the Geneva Conferences," to help move from 
the unilateral de-escalation announced by the United 
States to peace negotiations. 16 

The Geneva Agreements have been so seriously vio¬ 
lated by the participants in the present conflict that 
it would be extremely difficult to base a resolution of 
the Vietnam problem on the provisions of those Agree¬ 
ments. A new settlement is required which takes account 
of the present realities, rather than an appeal to the 
1954 Agreements which only one of the present bel¬ 
ligerents supported. But the repeated appeal to the 
1954 Agreements as a possible basis for peace by both 
the United States and North Vietnam indicates that a 
convenient and mutually acceptable avenue to a new 
settlement may lie in a re-convening of the Geneva 
Conference, with provision being made for representa¬ 
tion of all those involved in the conflict today. 
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"Cool it, Steve," she says. 

And she isn't just kidding, either. If the even tone 
of her voice doesn't tell him that, her face leaves no 
doubt. Usually appealingly full, her lips are now drawn 
into a narrow little line beneath suddenly cold blue eyes 
glaring ominously into darkness. This is not the re¬ 
action Steve was hoping for; his body promptly stiffens 
against the rocking motion he instigated as they sat 
atop Seneca Park's largest ferris wheel. 

Below them, Howard and Kathy step off and, holding 
hands, merge into the dense Friday night crowd as 
Steve tries idly to follow them with his eyes. He shifts 
his attention to the starless sky, leaning his head far 
back, vaguely hoping to draw some response from Lisa. 
Still miffed, she says nothing, and Steve can feel the 
perspiration now lubricating his underarms and matting 
long strands of thick bangs to his forehead. 

"It's the heat," he tells himself. Last week, their 
second date, it was completely his fault. He didn't deny 
it. Having told her they would probably drive to Barnaby's 
Ice Cream Parlor on the outskirts of the city, he called 
for her and waited until they were speeding along the 
freeway to announce breezily that he had changed his 
mind and wouldn't she prefer to accompany him to the 
Crazy Horse for dancing and beer. Brushing off her 
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silence as acquiescence, he was startled when, at the 
first stoplight as they entered the city, she whirled her 
head around suddenly and blurted, "Steve, why didn't 
you tell me were going dancing, I would have worn a 
girdle!" The remainder df the evening she remained as 
cool as the Crazy Horse's overzealous air conditioner 
while he stewed in the knowledge of his blunder. Now 
Seneca Park's largest ferris wheel finally starts lower¬ 
ing them into the mobs and he is getting the same 
treatment. For the moment, he blames it on the heat. 

Stepping off, she accepts his outstretched hand and 
breaks the silence, asking, "Shouldn't we get back to 
the boat now? My watch says we only have fifteen 
minutes." 

He is not totally discouraged, and replies, "Oh, they 
always give you five minutes extra. Besides, I have two 
tickets for the roller coaster left. Come on, we can 
make it." Actually, he's not so sure—but his feelings 
about catching the boat now are ambiguous, anyway. 
It's not that he really wants to miss it; he just wants 
to make it close. "Nothing like a little suspense to 
revive a sour date," he thinks. He knows that even if 
the boat were missed, there would be hundreds driving 
back to the city throughout the night. An hour-and-a- 
half by excursion ferry, it takes only thirty minutes to 
reach the city by car. With a little luck, he and Lisa 
could catch a ride and be waiting in his car at the 
dock for Howard and Kathy when the ferry pulled in. 
What a laugh that would be. So why not? Nothing to 
lose, he figures, and the revival of an otherwise neutral 
date to gain. 

Lisa shrugs at his suggestion but nevertheless takes 
his arm, and they proceed along the black asphalt, 
wending their way through the boisterous, sweating 
crowd toward the roller coaster at the opposite end 
of the grounds. "All right," he thinks, "this is more 
like it," and impressions of their first date, the beauti¬ 
ful one, flash through his mind. 

A blind date arranged by Howard and Kathy, Lisa 
was all smiles and humility that night three weeks ago 
as he, Steve Chapman, Eastern High School's student 
body president and basketball super-star, escorted this 
mere junior from rival Western High to his senior 
prom. He recalls how, initially embarrassed at having 
to show up with a blind date for his school's last social 
affair, he was relieved when she showed no inclination 
to dance, a social grace he had never really mastered. 
So they spent almost three quarters of the evening at 
a table in a corner of the darkened gymnasium discussing 
everything from basketball to the cinema, she asking 
had he seen such-and-such movie and he usually reply¬ 
ing no; the reviews—meaning 'Time" magazine's four- 
line capsules—had been too discouraging, and she would 
laugh at this and tell- him about it anyway, and he would 
actually enjoy listening to her; she was such a re¬ 
freshing change from the girls who talked your ear 
off about how much they hated their mothers. 


Finally they ran out of things to say, but by then 
the band was playing all slow songs and he took her in , 
his arms hoping none of the teachers were watching as 
they exchanged increasingly long, sloppy kisses while , 
they danced. Eyes closed, he was weak with the all- 
pervading fragrance of her perfume—perfume which i 
would encourage him later as they grappled in the back | 
seat of Howard's Buick—perfume which would linger j 
as he lay wide-eyed and limp in the early-morning gray- | 
ness of his bedroom pronouncing himself irrevocably in I 
love. 

The combined smell of frying hot dogs and cigar 
smoke in the humid air assault his nostrils now, snapping 
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him from his reverie and bringing into sharp focus the 
present realities of that girdle business and the rocking 
on the ferris wheel. He is aware, as he and Lisa push 
toward the roller coaster, of an acute need to redeem 
himself lest there be no more sweet conversations, 
no more perfume. 

For no apparent reason, she clasps his arm, pulling 
herself near so that he feels the cushion of her breast. 
Her softness intensifies his desire to reestablish that 
first-date intimacy, to regain his pre-girdle status. He 
senses the need for a situation where he may remain 
calm in the face of an adversity and emerge the un¬ 
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daunted hero. Miss the boat! Miss the boat and reso¬ 
lutely, manfully, secure another means back to the 
city. He settles upon this solution. 

The roller coaster, called the "Silver Comet," is the 
dominating structure of Seneca Park. Its enormous white 
wooden frame may be seen for a mile down river as 
thrill-seekers from the city approach the isolated amuse¬ 
ment park by ferry. Winding in and out among the 
surrounding woods, passengers travelling by automobile 
usually enjoy a contest within a half-mile of the park 
to see who can be the first to glimpse the seemingly 
celestial white form which emerges unexpectedly from 
among the tangle of tree limbs. 

It is from the very top of this focal point that Steve 
and Lisa find themselves staring down seconds before 
plunging into the first and deepest dip. A moment be¬ 
fore sliding over the crest, Steve catches a glimpse of 
the red and yellow sign advertising "Weirdest Freaks 
on Earth," and a brief feeling of disgust ricochets 
through his stomach as he recalls the time, four years 
ago, he and Howard lied about their ages and got in 
to see sights of human travesty neither would soon 
forget. Obscured beneath the white frame of the roller 
coaster, this showroom of deformities nevertheless out- 
draws the "Silver Comet" as soon as people, initially 
attracted by the more majestic structure, discover it's 
there. 

The roller coaster ride at night is especially ex¬ 
hilarating. Steve laughs uncontrollably at the sight of 
Lisa's contorted face as they rumble over the three 
highest and steepest inclines which, coming at the 
beginning of the ride, provide the novice with a harrow¬ 
ing, seemingly unending initiation. As they pull out 
of each of the first two dips, Steve feels Lisa playfully 
punching at his shoulder, apparently relieved that the 
worst is over. But each time he shouts, "Hold on, we've 
got one more to go," and each time she grimly clutches 
the bar, squeezes her eyes shut, and prepares to endure 
yet another breath-taking plunge. 

Finally, the ride deteriorates into a series of little 
bumps and sweeping curves and they take turns trying 
to squash each other against the opposite side of the 
car at each of these curves. They are both laughing 
as the "Silver Comet," seemingly out of breath, finally 
eases to a stop at the point from which they started 
four minutes ago. Lisa's long, dark-blonde hair is tangled 
and swept back, exposing her prominent forehead. He 
helps her, still tugging at her hair, onto the wooden 
platform and remarks that she looks "windblown," to 
which she replies with a sarcastic laugh. So he says, 
"It looks very sexy," but she misses his half-intended 
sarcasm and only smiles modestly. He feels vaguely 
back in control again. 

Steve, however, possesses a mind that, once set upon 
a course of action, refuses to be diverted, regardless of 
changing circumstances. That's how he endured becom¬ 
ing student body president. So, leading Lisa down the 
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ramp to the black asphalt, he looks at his watch, dis¬ 
covers they still have a chance to catch the boat, and 
looks about frantically for a means of further delay. 

By now he has fixed missing the boat as his sole 
chance for redemption. He still feels the urgent need 
for an emergency situation which will somehow reveal 
his true, lovable character to Lisa, and thereby solidify 
their relationship. Once that were accomplished, he 
feels, there would be no need for exhausting small talk, 
and girdle blunders could be comfortably endured. 

She is chirping, "Well, good, we still have five minutes 
to catch the boat," and the red and yellow sign of the 
freak show catches his eye as they come off the exit 
ramp. "Five minutes—that's plenty of time," he says 
and pulls Lisa toward the line forming for the last per¬ 
formance. 

Coming to a complete halt, Lisa says she'll be damned 
if she'll miss the boat to go look at any freak show. 
Before Steve can reply, the little midget selling tickets 
on a platform in front of canvas flaps at the entrance 
is tapping him in the small of the back with a bamboo 
cane. Startled, Steve turns and peers down at a smiling 
middle-aged face which is missing several front teeth 
and appears all the more ludicrous because of the child¬ 
like, undersized body to which it is attached. He ap¬ 
pears enveloped in baggy brown pants, a light blue 
shirt, and a wide maroon tie which almost covers his 
entire chest. 

"Bring the little lady on in," he says in a high-pitched | 
voice. "It'll only cost you fifty cents, and we got one i 
helluva show tonight!" 

"Well, I was just trying to get the little lady to ...I 
and before Steve can get the last words out, Lisa has 
jerked away her hand and is walking fast toward the 
docks. 

Steve smiles weakly at the middle-aged midget and 
shrugs his shoulders, whereupon the little man's leathery 
face creases with wrinkles, eyes bulging. "Don't let her I 
get away, boy!" he squeals, swinging his cane violently/ 
"We got the snake man, the bearded lady, and the 
morphodite lined up tonight—it's a good show! a good 
show!" 

Sobered by the midget's sudden animation, Steve 
turns to run after Lisa, who has already disappeared 
into the milling crowd. Something snags his left ankle, 
however, and for a few fleeting seconds his momentum 
carries him headlong past some onlookers until finally 
he loses his balance and feels the black asphalt tearing 
at his knees and the heels of his hands. 

He rolls over to a sitting position and clutches b |S 
right knee which is bleeding profusely through torn 
khaki slacks. Looking up, he sees the midget laughing 
hysterically and swinging the cone which Steve 
realizes tripped him. A small crowd has gathered. ^ e 
midget, dancing up and down, takes the opportune 
to harrangue them about the snake man, the beard* 0 
lady, and the morphodite. 




































Someone says, shouldn't they get the boy to a first 
aid station, but before anyone responds, Steve is on his 
feet limping toward the docks. His knee pulsates with 
pain; the lower half of his right pant leg is bathed in 
dark red blood. The midget rushes up, proffering the 
wide maroon tie. "Here, put this around it," he cries 
shrilly. Steve snatches the tie away but doesn't stop 
long enough to wrap it around his knee. 

A strong wind has sprung up, blowing cardboard 
cups and hamburger wrappers in crazy circles along 
the black asphalt. The crowd has thinned out; people 
everywhere are scurrying for shelter. Steve limps along, 
bending down every now and then to wipe away the blood 
with the midget's tie. He no longer wants to miss the 
boat. He just wants to get home, put some iodine on his 
throbbing knee, and go to bed. 

Just as the first fat drops of rain burst forth from 
the heavy, blowing night air, he reaches the green 
cinder-block pavilion which separates the docks from 
the park grounds. Rushing stiff-legged past pinball 
machines and old ladies in shorts feeding quarters into 
one-armed bandits, he emerges on the river side of the 
pavilion into a sweeping downpour. He is relieved to 
see the white, multi-decked excursion ferry rocking 
darkly on the waves at the end of the pier. 


But as he approaches the pier's gate entrance, he 
curses. It is padlocked. A tall man, dressed in police¬ 
man's hat and the glistening plastic of a black rain¬ 
coat, is standing to one side, shoulders hunched against 
the wind and rain. Steve wipes wet hair out of his 
face and shouts to the man to let him through. 

"Sorry, son," the man hollers back, moving in front 
of the gate. "You've missed the boat." 

"What do you mean?" cries Steve, trying to make 
himself heard above the roar of the rain. "The boat's 
sitting right there!" 

"But the gangplank's been raised!" replies the man, 
an incoherent smile crossing his moist lips. "I have, 
strict orders not to let anyone through once the gang¬ 
plank's up!" 

Steve brushes past the guard and grasps the high ' 
metal gate in front of him, peering through the bars. 
Just then the ferry gives a muffled groan and begins 
sliding almost imperceptibly away from the pier. Through 
the rain, Steve spots three shadowy figures motioning 
frantically on the upper deck of the boat. He waves 
the midget's maroon tie in response, then turns wearily 
to the guard. 

"Well, I always did want to see the morphodite, any¬ 
way," he mutters and begins trudging back toward the 
park grounds and the shelter of the freak show. 
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Lemza Reviews 


by Douglas J. Lemza 


The screen is currently proliferated by a flock of 
"nice" movies. Each of them seems hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the rest of the pack. Gems like "Thoroughly 
Modern Milley," "To Sir, With Love," 'The Secret War 
of Harry Frigg," and 'The Jungle Book" have come to 
show their audiences that life is really good, whole¬ 
some, and sugary if you look through a certain set of 
rose-colored glasses. For all their good intentions to 
become "nice," these movies fail in becoming movies. 
Even problems that are provoking to the general public 
seem to be taking on an air of saccharine. A mistake 
in this sort of venture is "Guess Who's Coming to Din¬ 
ner?" 

The first question asked after the movie is "Who?" 
The second is "Why?" I tried to ignore both. 

Supposedly, there has been a growing-up process in 
films which allows certain messages to filter through 
and give a moralizing sermon at the end. "Guess Who's" 
tries to be both charming and serious at the same time. 
Any social relevance to the problem of miscegenation 
is sunk in an ocean of psuedo-witticisms and old- 
fashioned filmmaking. I was left wondering — "Mis- 
cegenate Who?" The only retort become "Now!" 

"Guess Who's" tries to telescope a tense twelve hours 
of liberalism versus conservatism (or now versus then) 
into a two-hour cocktail party for bored adults. Sure, 
there is Sidney Poitier playing Super-Negro (or "I'd let 
him live next-door to me"), Katharine Hepburn not 
showing her age again, Spencer Tracy walking on other 
people's lines. But what else? 

The truth is, there is nothing else. Nor was there 
ever supposed to be. "Guess Who's" is an artistic facade 
propped up to look like the real thing. An absence of 
good planning and material forces the picture to look 
like "Life With Father—Now" and readily propels this 
vehicle into "Saturday Night At the Movies." 

The main reason of this "successful" flop's sinking 


is Stanley Kramer. Always heavy-handed in directorial 
tasks, Kramer has shown us that he is as bad as the 
worst Preminger. The Kramer mind, filled with high 
moral goals and a big bank account, conceived this pic¬ 
ture as a representation of modem America facing a 
moral crisis—"that could happen to anyone." This might 
have been the objective, but Kramer decided to re-unite 
Hepburn and Tracy and revolve the story around the 
most sophisticated, comic, and phony family in the 
world. One can only visualize Julie Andrews, with her 
umbrella, overlooking San Francisco Bay. 

Kramer compounds this flaw with his own feeble di¬ 
rection (i.e., close-ups, close-ups, and more close-ups). 
William Rose's "script" is hardly literary and just com¬ 
pensates as gravy for Kramer. The two of them carry 
on as though they are carrying placards throughout the 
movie saying: "This is important; this is funny!" "It's j 
a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World" came off better as a 
comedy, even though it was drowned by a galaxy of | 
stars. 

Also, times have gone by too quickly to savour the | 
situation put in front of us. The civil rights movement 
has made the plight of the average (poor) Negro the 
crux of its argument. The character that Sidney Poitier 
plays is non-existent, let alone absurd, in relationship to 
what is really going on. One cannot believe the movio 
because of its dated voice, its intention to put over o 
serious argument through a smoke screen of witty foils 
—Hepburn and Tracy, and because all artistic enjoy' 
ment is crushed by a top-heavy idea that extravagant 
situations demanding extravagant people and solutions 
will have the widest appeal. 

"Guess Who's" has alreody earned its appeal throug 
a very fanciful ad campaign and its recent winnings a 
the Academy Awards. But the film's poor sense of d ir f c * 
tion tends to make "Guess Who's" a most uninviting 
meal for any appetite. 
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"Sweet November" has a disease that is worse than 
Sandy Dennis' supposed malady. Bad script, faulty music, 
and an acute case of editing trouble bog the movie 
down in a mire of technical problems. What is supposed 
to flow evenly from scene to scene, becomes for any 
film student a nightmare ("shock" would be a better 
word). 

It is pointless to discuss the lack of finesse with which 
this film was handled. There are so many miss-shots 
and examples of uneven editing that the movie seems 
worse than it probably is. Could this blatant technique 
be Hollywood's punishment for us after watching such 
films as "The Graduate" and "Bonnie and Clyde P 
Technical nonsense clutters the path of what the movie 
is attempting to say, which isn't much. 

We are forced to look at one girl-heroine-prostitute, 
I Sara, as she takes in one man a month to regenerate 
his life-living processes. Usually this recuperation period 
turns out badly for the male, since he cannot tear him¬ 
self away from Mother Earth Sara. But Sara perseveres 
I throughout this mess and the audience takes its cue 
from her. All is fine and dandy until she meets Charles 
I Black, business tycoon. 

Sara takes him in for the month of November and the 
• usual complications set in, whether they might be in 
bed or in one of her eight apartments. But instead o 
a remedy to Mr. Black's problems, the therapy becomes 
real love, sometimes not understood even by the two 


principle characters. When Charlie's month ends there 
is remorse on both sides, yet Sara starts the Yuletide 
month with a new case and begins immediately to work 
on his problems. 

This off-beat tale gets a bit too mushy and sentimental 
by letting its camera get stuck in an over-examination 
of a trivial problem. I doubt that the director could 
have stopped at one close-up; his rate of exposition in 
this manner is also very sloppy, for all we know about 
the link between Sara and Charles is that they were 
thrown together by fate. This precedent is ridiculous, 
and the rest of the film does not help the audience any 
by filling in the missing details. 

Another problem is the quite trite information about 
Sara and her "sickness." No forewarning is given, so 
the viewers must theorize on their own as to what dis¬ 
ease poor Sara has. I found Sara's true illness to be 
the result of a direct miscarriage of the director's ability. 

Credits-wise, this crew is in a sorry state. Sandy Dennis, 
as the highly questionable Sara, performs like an ele¬ 
phant in a glass shop. From "Virginia Woolf" and "Up 
the Down Staircase" to "Sweet November," she has 
been able to touch the top and the bottom of the act¬ 
ing scale in two short years. One hopes for something 
better from her in 'The Fox." Anthony Newley, looking 
like he's about to break into song at any moment (and 
I wish he had!), plays Charles Black with a modicum 
of effort. It shows. Theodore Bikel should be singing a 
Yiddish folk-song instead of loafing around as a sign 
painter with all the answers to Sara's life. The rest of the 
cast was conveniently non-descript. 

If "Sweet November" fails, it does so on its own 
merits. The director should go back to UCLA; the 
actors, back to Broadway; and the audience, to their 
homes. "Sweet November" might have played the Radio 
City Music Hall, but in my estimation, it belongs on 
the smallest screen possible. 
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